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PREFACE. 



The present work has been composed with more par- 
ticalar reference to the class of English Composition 
(attached to the Chair of Logic) in the University of 
Aberdeen. 

While availing myself of the best works on the 
English Language, I have kept steadily in view the 
following plan. 

Under Etymology, the three departments : 1st, Classi- 
fication of Words or the Farts of Speech ; 2nd, Inflection ; 
Srd, Derivation, have been separately discussed. This 
method I think better adapted for conveying gramma- 
tical information than the older one, of exhausting 
successively each of the Farts of Speech in all its 
relations. 

The practice of explaining the precise meanings of 
the j&equently recurring words of the language, such as 
pronouns, articles, distributive adjectives, prepositions, 
and conjunctions, has here been systematically followed 
out. Words of this description are not numerous. 
Belonging alike to all subjects and all styles, they are 
the very hinges of composition. The explanation of 
them, so long as it is confined to a small compass, is a 
proper office of the grammarian, although therein he 
may seem to intrude a little on the province of the 
lexicographer. 
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A similar plan is carried out in the second part of 
Etymology, — ^Inflection. Thus, the meanings of the 
different moods and tenses of the verb are explained as 
accurately as the writer's knowledge would enable him. 
Almost all the newer grammars recognize the expediency 
of this course. 

So with regard to Derivation, the meanings of the 
significant prefixes and suflBxes are stated. Under this 
head, such an account has been given of the sources of 
che English vocabulary, as in a great measure to dispense 
with an Etymological dictionary. 

One advantage of the plan now described is the 
simplifying of Syntax, which, when freed from all 
matters relating to the meanings of words and of inflec- 
tions, may fall entirely under the three heads of Concord, 
Government, and Order or Arrangement of Words ; this 
last part being what in our language most requires the 
carefnl attention of the pupil. 

For the sake of the accurate definition of the Parts of 
Speech, as well as for General Syntax, the recently 
introduced system of the Analysis of Sentences is fully 
explained. On this subject the method given by Mr. 
C. P. Mason has been principally followed. 

A short account of the English Alphabet is prefixed, 
but Orthography at lai^e is not entered on in this work. 
The subjects of Prosody, Figures of Speech, and Style, 
are also reserved, it being purposed to include them in a 
separate manual of Ehetoric. 

In the discussion of the idioms and constructions of 
^e language, this grammar contains one novelty of im- 
portance, namely, the explanation of the precise uses of 
the relatives, * That,' * Who,' and * Which.' The dis- 
tinction between * that ' on the one hand, and * who ' and 
•which' on the other, was clearly perceived by oui 
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Idiomatic writers np to the beginning of the last century ; 
but owing to an unfortunate misapprehension as to the 
peculiarly English idiom of throwing a preposition to 
the end of a clause, the relative * that * is now very little 
employed in book composition, * who ' and * which ' being 
made to serve in its stead. For my first knowledge of 
the real distinction I was indebted, more than twenty 
yeai's ago, to a communication from Dr. Thomas Clark, 
then of Maiischal College. 

In the preparation of this grammar my acknow- 
ledgments are more especially due to Mr. C. P. Mason 
(English Grammar) ^ Dr. Angus (Handbook of the English 
Tongue)^ Mr. Ernest Adams (Elements of the English 
Language), Dr. Latham's works, Dr. Charles W. Connon 
(English (jhrammar), Dr. Crombie (Etymology and Syntax 
of the English Language), Dr. Morell (English Grammar), 
Mr. O. Allen Ferris (English Etymology), Mr. T. Kerch- 
ever Arnold (English Crrammar), Mr. A. J. D. D'Orsey 
(English Grammar, Chambers's Course), Mr. Brandon 
Turner (English Grammar), Mr. Matthew Harrison (The 
English Language\ and Mr. Henry H. Breen (Modern 
English Literaiwre). I am also much indebted to an out- 
line of English Grammar, in Chambers's Informaiion for 
\he "Peofgle^ written by Mr. Andrew Findlater, Editor of 
Okamheris E ucydopcudia. 
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THE ALPHABET. 

1. The Alphabet is the collection of written characters 

or symbols representing the simple articulate sounds. 

The English Alphabet contains twenty-six characters, or letters, 
but the sounds to be expressed are still more numerous. Moreover, 
as several sounds have duplicate letters, the available characters are 
reallj fewer than twenty-six. 

2. There are two kinds of articulate sounds, — vaioels 
and consonants, 

A sound that can be uttered alone, as ee, aK owe, is called a vowd 
sound. A sound that cannot be uttered alone, but must be joined 
with a vowel sound, as^, t, k, v, is called a consonant S9und. 

3. The characters available for the vowel sounds are 

^t?e, — a, e, *, o, u» 

■ A vowel sound, uttered clearly and with stress of voice, is said to 
be cusceniecL The accent may fall either on the vowel alone, or on 
the vowel togetlier with a consonant next following it. 

As most usually represented by the five vowel characters, tne fol- 
lowing five vowel sounds (which may be called long vowels) exem- 
plify such vowels as receive the accent exclusively on the vowel : — 

lay, leOt lie^ lo, ho ; 

which may be symbolized thus : la, le, li, 16, lu. 

The other following five vowels sounds (which may be called 
short vowels) exemplify such vowels as receive the accent on Iho 
consonant foUowing, as well as the vowel : — 

kt, ^t, it, ot, lit (as in nut). 

Independent of the different kind of accent, these ten vowels are 
each distinct from the other ; they niake up ten separate vowels. 

In some words the accented long vowel sounds are pronounced 
with force, quickly, and so as to include in the accent a consonant 
that comes after the vowel. This happens in the case of the fifth 
long vowel *ii,' in several words, as in puU^ full, compared with pod^ 
fool; which may be symbolized thus : pill, fM ; pill, Ml. The second 
long vowel *4* undergoes a like change of accent in the ^Qid.\««as 
which is pronounced • b§n ;' probably too in BeveT«\ o^et 'vw^n^j^A. 
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this partionlar form of accent has not been much studied herotofore. 
The third long Towel * i ' becomes * V that is to say, carries its accent 
to the next consonant, as in the word prides compared with the words 
* pry/ • pried ;' which three words may be symbolized thus : prid, pri, 
prid. The like happens with this vowel in a good many words ; but 
as yet no care has been taken to discriminate syllables thus accented. 

On the other hand accented short vowel sounds have the vowel 
sound prolonged, in certain words, without any of the accent falling 
on a following consonant. This happens particularly in the case of ' k ' 
and * o,' the nrst and fourth of those vowels, as may be seen on com- 
paring the words • am,' * palm * (whidi may be symbolized • km,' • pam') 
and the words sot, sato, Botight (which may be symbolized * sot; so, sot '). 

The other three accented short vowel souuds (^, i, u) are not thus 
prolonged, excepting * ^' which occasionally becomes * e,' as in the 
expression * v^ wM — veri 1' 

These variations of accent add to the numbw of accented vowel 
sounds, but not to the number of vowels. Only the mode of aooen- 
tuation is varied. 

oto or ott in the words now and norni, and oy or ot in the words 
hoy, hoU, are compounds of other vowels; in me words now and 
noun, of * 5 ' and *ii ;' in boy and boO, of 'o,' and *L' 

' ! ' is here a sapposed vowel, prodaoed by extending the vowel twice oocnrrlng Id 
the word 'pity.' Some authorities prefer considering the vowel sound in mow and 
noun as combined of ' S ' and 'tL' Ttie truth is that the compound sounds do so vary 
in pronunciation in different parts of England as to Justii^ either analysis ; but ' 5 ' 
rather than ' S ' is the one here preferred, eye, dj^, is also considered as a compound 
■oond, but' its elementary parts can hardly be assigned. We may regard It as 
a compound of 'ft' and the sound of 'i' Just described. *i' is here treated as a 
simple sound. 

w and y are sometimes called consonants, sometimes semi-vowels. 
In any ease • w * is * iS,' and • y ' is * C each quickly pronounced before 
another vowel; as in the words im and way (ti'4, ii-&=w^ w&), and 
in the words ye, yea (6-4, e-a=ye, ya). 

* li ' has often the sound of • y ' before it, as in tune, few ( = tyiin, fyii). 

• a, e, i, u * may respectively stand for the unaccented vowels of 
•k, h, 1, il;' * &, S, 1, tl ' for the unaccented short vowels of * ^ ^ i, li.' 

' o ' symbolizes a vowel that is heard in the words awe^ paw, pawn 
(=5, po, pon). The first syllable of the word autumn contains tiie 
same vowel, likewise accented (=otum). The first syllable of the 
word autumnal contains the same vowel, but unaccented. This un- 
accented vowel of *o' will be symbolized as *d.' Say autumn, 
avtumnal = dtum, otimmal — * o ' is found to substitute ' o ' when losing 
the accent ; as in the words, author, auiliorize, authority, awOioritaUve ; 
say * othor, othoriz, othoriti, othoritdtiv.' The same vowel * o ' is ^so 
the unaccented vowel of * 6 ;' but when * o ' loses its accent in a Idn- 
dred English word, this vowel is hardly ever substituted, but in pkwx) 
of it the unaccented vowel of * 6,' as heard in the first and last vow^ 
of the word 'potato.' The first syllable of the word opposite (5pozit) 
loses its accent in oppose, and then beccnues, not * opdz,' but *opdE.' 
Cfffpasiie heoomea, not 'opozit,* but *6pozit' The vowel 'o ooeaif 
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?eiy rarel J in English ; the Yowel in the first and last syllables uf 
* potato occurs very frequently. Therefore it is preferred to symbdiie 
this Yowel by the letter *o,' without any mark at all. 

Although, as already correctly stated, * &' is a different vowel from 
•V as is *4' ficom*fe,' •I'from*!/ *ii'from*ti,' yet it is an important 
observation that the individuals of each of these four couples of vowels 
ate exchangeable with each other in kindred English woros, sometimes 
accented, sometimes unaccented, as may be seen from a few examples : 
n^ishon, nkshooal, naahonkliti ; deriv, derivashon, derivativ ; r^l, r^ 
Yiz, rSkliti; id^ id^ahz, Idekliti; r^l, w^ rdlw& ; repyiit, r^pytltabl; 
p^nt, parental; papa, pdpal; m^son, masbnic; continyO, con- 
tinyiliti; th^tr, thektricid; Oknada^ Oanddian; Pkriz, Parizian; 
lev^ i^veUshon; repli, r^phcishon; rep^t, i^petishon; kooent, 
acd^t; German, Germknic; Britan, Britania, Britknic, British; 
Umd, So5t, Scotland; labor, labdrius; ostdr, ost^ty (austere, 
austedty) ; ospis, ospishus (auspice, auspicious).* 

4. The consonants, and their sounds, are divided into 
UqiadSy mutes, and sibilants. 

The liquids are, r,l,n,m, and the soimd of no in ging. They are 
so called because they flow on continuously, and are therefore more 
like vowels than consonants in the strict sense of tiie word. They 
are not the only consonants that do so, and therefore t^e name has 
no descriptive propriety. 

The mutea are the larger number of the consonants. They are of 
various dasses, according to the part of the mouth that utters them, 
and according to the concurrence of vocal sound from the throat. 

Those uttered by the mouth are labials ; p, /, b, v. If we com- 
pare^ and /with b and «, we find that in uttering the first two the 
air-tm>e is entirely dosed, and the voice shut off; up, off: while with 
tike last two, the stoppage is but partial, and we can still keep up a 
oertun degree of sound, cob, love. This is the distinction between 
fhcum and flat mutes, and is of importance in English Grammar. 

Tnose uttered by the teeth are dentals ; (sharp) t, th {ihin), (flat) d, 
dh (UUne). Those uttered by the throat are gutturals ; (sharp) 1e, di 
(Scotch in loch), (flat) g, gh (Irish lough). 

The s&nlants are the hissing sounds, a, sh (shame), z (zeal), zh 
(azure). There are two compounds of these, tsh (chest), dzh ^estj. 

The letter /», a softened form of ch (lo€h),'ia caUed the aspnrate. 

It will be seen iipom the above list, that our alphabet is deficient in characteiB for 
expressing the consonant sounds ng (ring), th (<Aame), zh (azure), Ut (thin), dh (thine). 
It is fiurther redundant as regards the letters c (represented by < or k), q (the same 
as k before u), and x (either ks or gs). Also j, as representing a compound sound, 
would be superfluous, if we had the elementary character »h (azure). At present it 
is a convenient contraction for dzh. 



* This scheme of vowel symbolization, which has the peculiar advantage of 
indicating at once the accents and the vowels of words, has been conununicated to 
me by Dr. Clark, who considers it likely to be useful, not only in grammatical 
discussions, buc in English pronouncing dictionaries and in the VQm«V\As\.^\ «s£4 
system of phonetic spelling tLat may be hereafter aU«au(^\AdL tn \)Q!b ^>«£C)Ak 
language. 



ETYMOLOGT. 



Etymology is the study of individual words It is in 
contrast to Syntax, whicli is the joining of words in 
sentences. 

Individual words may be viewed in three different 
ways : 

First, we may divide them into classes, or kinds, and 
explain the purposes served by each kind. This is to 
give the classification of words, or the Parts of Speech. 

Secondly, we may consider the changes that they 
undergo when they enter into composition, as in the 
plurals of nouns, the comparison of adjectives, &c. 

This is iNFLECTIOJf. 

Thirdly, we may examine the growth and structure 
of words. This is called Derivation. 

Before entering upon the first division, — the Parte' of 
Speech, it is requisite to examine the nature of the 
Sentence 



THE SENTENCE. 

1. Speech is made up of separate sayings, each com- 
plete in itself, and containing several words; and 
these sayings are Sentences. 

Any oomplete meaning is a sentence. 

A single word does not give a meaning: the words, 'John/ 
*' street/ ' star/ ' see/ ' escape,' used separately, do not teU us any- 
thing. We need at least two words to convey any information : 
*' Jolm stands/ is a fall meaning. The cases where even two words 
are sufficient are not very numerous ; most meanings are expressed 
by more than two words :' he is in the street,' * I see the star,' 

* the guilty cannot always escape/ 

2. The usual and regular form of the Sentence is to 
declare that something is or is not — ^to give an affirma- 
tion or a denial. 

For afiSrming, we have the form seen in the examples : * the sun 
is risen,' * gold is heavy/ * men will die/ 

For denying, we have such forms as 'the sun is not risen/ 
' feathers are not heavy/ ' men will not live always/ * the report is 
not true/ * a brave soldier will not desert his post/ Such forms 
differ from the foregoing only in the addition of the negative word 

* not/ The distinction between the kinds is of the greatest import- 
ance in regard to our conduct and belief^ but is seldom considered 
in Grammar. 

Of sentences that do not assume one or other of these forms, 
there are two classes^— imperative and interrogative. 

The Imperative sentence, instead of declaring something, com- 
mands, directs, or entreats : ' clear the way/ ' turn to the right,' 
' spare his life/ 

The Interrogative sentence asks a question : * who will go with 
me?* * Can any one disclose the mystery?* 

Both the imperative and the interrogative sentence may be 
regarded as shortened forms of the usual, or declaratory sentence : 

* dear the way/ is the same as * I command you to clear the way.' 
For * spare his life,* we should say in full, * I (or we) entreat you 
to spare his life/ The interrogative form is a short way of saying, 

* I ask,' or * I wish to know something/ 

Any two words, or more, will not give a meaning ; that is^ make 
a sentence : * heavy gold,* * thunder, ligb.tn.m^,' *■ «XV %c\«A \sv«tv 
tiiemselves/ are not sentences. There is a pw\\cu\»a '^DsA. cSlNROt?^ 
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6 THE SENTENCE. 

needed to complete the declaration or meaning: *gold is heayy, 
* thunder foUowB lightning/ * all good men deny themselyes.' 

3. Every Sentence may be divided into two parts :^— 
One part is the thing spoken about, and is called the 

Subject. 
The other part is the thing said about the Subject, 

and is called the Predicate. 

* JLions roar,' is a complete sentence. The thing spoken about, 
the Subject, is ^ lions ;* what is said about lions, the Predicate, is 
that they *roar/ (The declaration is affirmative.) H^e subject 
and predicate are each expressed bj a single word. 

* Unsupported bodies fall to the ground.' 

Subject. Predicaid, 

Unsupported bodies — fall to the ground. 

Any person that understands the meaning of this sentence knows 
that what is spoken about is expressed in the two words, ' unsup- 
ported bodies ;' and that what is said or declared about unsupported 
bodies is expressed in the four words, *■ fall to the ground.' 

Thus, although a great many words may be used in conveying a 
single meaning, we can always separate those that giye the sobjeet 
from those that give the predicate. 

Subject, Predicate, 

A small leak — will sink a great ship. 

The pain of death — ^is most in apprehension. 

They that have the greatest gifts, andj ^j^ ^ ^ ^^ 

are of the greatest usefulness / ^^ **t*ui«*o. 

Although the general rule in sentences of affirmation and denial 
is to place the subject first, the order is sometimes inverted : ' short 
was ms triumph ;' * how long he will remain, no one can say ;' -^t 
is a law of nature, that disuse diminishes the capabilities of thingB.' 
On restoring the regular order, these may be written thus : — 

His triumph — was short. 

No one — can say how long he will remain. 

That disuse diminishes the\ . ^ . „ « «„*„,o 
,.,... ^ijxi,- „ > — IS a law 01 nature, 
capabilities of things / 

When a sentence cannot be reduced to a single subject and a 
single predicate, it is because two or more sentences are put to- 
gether, which occurs not unfrequently : * The sun gives light by 
day, and the moon by night,' cou tains two subjects — * the sun,' * the 
moon/ and two pr^icates agreeing in the main action, *give 
light,' but differing in the manner of the action, *by day,' 'by 
night.' This is a compound sentence, partially contracted. 

The following are additional examples : — * John and David are 

Jiere; John ia at the door, and David at the window.' *Tha 

n'rer roae, hmat Hlq embankment, and fiiooded \h'& tb^ld' ^one snbjeot 
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and ihree predicates). ' Gold is a metal, yellow, heavy, incor- 
rodible, of great value, and used for coin and for ornament/ 

4. A Sentence containing only two words may be 
called a naked sentence. It contains the kinds of words 
CRsential to a meaning, and these words are, in Gram^ 
mar, different Parts of Spekch. 

• Peter comes,' * fishes swim,' * time flies,' * prudence forbids,* are 
the shortest possible sentences; they are meanings given in the 
most naked form. One of the words in each expresses by itself the 
subject — * Peter,* * fishes,* * time,' * prudence ;* the second word in 
eacli is a complete predicate, * comes,* * swim,* * fiies,* ' forbids.' 

The words for the subjects are, in Grammar, mainly of one class, 
or one part of speech — ^the Noun : * Peter,* * fishes,* * time,' * prudence,* 
are nouns. 

The words for the predicates are, in Grammar, always of one 
class, or one part of speech — the Verb : * comes,' * swim,' * flies,* * for- 
bids.' are verbs. 

The predicate word, or verb, has various peculiarities. Among 
others we may notice here, as never absent, the signification of 
tiine; the &ict or thing declared is always given as happening in a 
certa^ division of time — present, past, future, or, in many cases, 
during all time : ^ Peter comes ' (present time), ' James withdrew ' 
(past time), * fishes swim ' (all time). 

From a naked or skeleton sentence we may conceive all other 
sentences to be derived, being, as it were, clothed or filled out, or 
expanded by additions ; and most of the words used for this end 
belong to other grammatical classes, or different parts of speech. 

6. When the Predicate is clothed or enlarged by 
naming an object acted on, the word used is still most 
frequently a Noun : — * the Greeks worshipped Apollo :' 
' foolfl waste opportunities.* 

* Apollo ' aud • opportunities ' are nouns. They might serve as 
the subjects of sentences : * Apollo was the oracular god,' ' oppor- 
tunities occur.' 

This expansion, therefore, does not bring out any new part of 
speech; the object, like the subject, is a noun, or some form 
equivalent to a noun. But we thereby determine a distinction 
among verbs : those that are thus followed by an object are called 
transitive verbs, because the action is supposed to pass over to some 
particular thing. Those that give a complete meaning without an 
object (*the sun shines* * iiniQ flies *) are intran»itive. 

The noun is not confined to the subject or the object of the sen- 
tence ; it may occur in other situations : but the chief way to test a 
noun is to see whether it makes sense when used as a subject or an 
object : * John comes,' * tell John,' make sense ; * mU OfX^ssA^l, *- \s3^ 
burned,* are nonsense j * will ' and ' burned' ai^ \\o\. MCKxaa. 
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6. The Subject is enlarged by words that qualify its 
meaning : as '/cto men live to be old ;' ' all high moun- 
tains are imposing.* The word ' few * joined to the noun 

* men/ to qualify its meaning, and the words 'all/ ' high/ 
joined to mountains, are words of a distinct grammatical 
class, or Part of Speech, and are called ADJJicriVES. 

The Object of a Sentence, when a Noun, may be en- 
larged or qualified in the same way : * I see bright fires ;' 
' he commanded many large armies / * they climbed the 
loftiest peak.' ' Bright,* ' many,* ' large,* ' the,* ' loftiest/ 
are Adjectives. 

In both places the adjective has the same use — to limit the 
nimiber of things expressed by a noun, and increase tbe meaning ; 

* few * limits the class * men * to a smaller number ; * high * limits 
the class mountain, and increases or adds to the meaning or 
attributes of the class ; the things spoken of have everything be- 
longing to the class mountain, and something besides, namely, what 
is expressed by the word * high.' 

7. The Predicate may be enlarged or extended by 
words expressing some attributes or circumstances of 
the action : — * they marched steadily ;* ' bring John 
here;' ' the fruit will soon be ripe.* 

The words ' steadily,* * here,' * soon,* are of the class, 
or Part of Speech, called the Adverb. 

Tiie adverb modifies, limits, or varies the action of the predicate, 
or adds sometbiug to its signification ; the action * marched * is 
qualified by the meaning * steadily/ which is something more than 
mere marching. * The Iruit will be ripe ' is changed in meaning 
by the word *soon,* which limits the time of the ripening. The 
word * here * gives the place where John is to be brought to ; it is 
an adverb of place. 

These words are called adverbs, because they are attached to . 
verbs, or to the essential word in the predicate of the sentence. 

8. The Adverb, instead of being one word, may be 
made up of two or more words : ' they marched in 
order ;* ' send John to town / ' the apples will be ripe in 
a week,* The expressions, ' in order,* ' to town,' ' in a 
week,' are called Adverbial Phrases. 

These phrases have the very same effect as the single-worded 
adverbs : * in order ' states the manner of marching ; * to town 
gives the place where John is to go to, being an adverbial phiase of 
place; *in a. week ' ia an adverbial phrase of time. 
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9. The Adverbial Phrase usually consists of a Noun, 
and another kind of word connecting the Noun with 
the Predicate Verb. In the phrase ' to town/ * town ' is 
Noun ; ' to/ is a word of a distinct class, or Part of 
Speech, named the Preposition. 

The prepoflitions are few in number ; they are mostly short words, 
as, *to, *from,* *by,' Mn/ *on,* *over,* * under,' *with,' 'against.' 
Their original meaning is direction. When applied to a verb of 
motion, or action, they indicate the direction of the movement, 
which, however, is in most cases vague or incomplete, unless some 
object is named ; ^ come to,' is not intelligible without a plcice or 
object named ; * come to 8chooV * we ran to the wood' 

10. When two distinct sentences are united by a 
connecting word, such word is of the class, or Part of 
Speech, called the Conjunction : ' the sun rose, and the 
clouds dispersed/ 'individuals die, hut the race is 
perpetual / * I will come if I can.' 

*And,* *but,' and Mfi* are unlike any of the other parts of 
speech ; they are conjunctions. They are nearly allied to, but yet 
mstinct from, prepositions. 

Sentences often follow one another without any connecting words 
ataU. 

11. The Subject or Object of Sentence may be given 
by a word of reference : ' John said, he would go / 
' launch the boat, and take it across the river.' Such 
words are of the class, or Part of Speech, named the 
Pkonodn. 

' John ' is a noun ; it names a person by his own name : * be,' is 
a pronoun, having no meaning of itself, but referring back to the 
person * John ' previously named. The word would equally apply 
to any person mentioned in the sentence or clause that goes 
before. 

In like manner a * boat ' names a thing by its own name : when 
we hear the ^ord we know what is meant. * It ' has no meaning 
of itself ; we must look back to see what thinp: was last mentioned, 
namely, a * boat.' If the thing last mentioned had been * tree,' 
the word * it ' WDuld have meant a tree. 

The pronouns arc a smaU class of words, of very wide application. 
They are called pronouns, or /or-nouns, because they serve instead 
of nouns. After a person or thing is once mentioned, a second 
mention may be avoided by using one of the pronouckfi^ ^lakOs^ «x.^ 
usually much shorter words than nouna. 
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THE NOUN. 



1, The Norm is defined by the following marks : — 

1. It may be the Subject or the Object of a Sentence : 

* the gardener pruned the tree,^ 

Here 'gardener/ the snbject of the sentence, and 'tree,* tlie 
object, are nouns. 

There are other words besides nouns that may be the subject or 
the object of a sentence. These are pronouns, and the infinitiyes 
of the verb. *J3e wished to go,* Hhey like reading,* ^talking 
fatigues u%* are sentences whose subjects and objects are not 
nouns, but pronouns or infinitives; *he,* *they,' *us,* pronouns; 
*togo,' 'reading.' 'talking* infinitives. 

Hence some additional characters are necessary to distinguish 
the noun &om all other parts of speech. The following mark 
distinguishes it &om the pronoun. 

2. II. The Noun is the name of the thing itself, 
while the Pronoun names by means of a reference. 

Thus, ' John,' ' kingdom,* ' virtue,' are the names of 
the things themselves ; * 1/ ' he,' * it,' ' they,' ' who,' 
are names that have no meaning, except by referring 
to something otherwise pointed out or understood. 

* Augustus found Rome built of brick, and he left it built of 
marble.' The subject and the object of the first sentence, ' Au- 
gustus/ ' Rome,* are nouns ; they name the actual objects. The 
subject and the object of the second sentence, ' he,' ' it,' are pro- 
nouns ; they name by referring back, one to Augustus, the other 
to Rome. 

To distinguish the noun &om any part of the verb, we resort to 
the test of inflection. 

3. III. The Noun is changed or inflected for 
Number, Case, and Gender. The Infinitives of the 
Verb are not inflected at all. We change ' man ' into 

* men,' ' men's ' (Number, Case) ; ' lion,' into ' lioness * 
/Qender), 
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Neither the active infinitive forms, * to love»' * loving/ nor the 
passive infinitives, ^to be loved,' * being loved,' are changed in 
any way. Other parts of the verb are extensively changed ; the 
chief purpose being to signify time. There is a change for number; 
there is none for case or for gender. 

All nouns are not changed for number, case, and gender ; scnne- 
times the meaning, and sometimes the usage, would forbid the 
change. A large proportion have the plural number ; only a few 
are inflected for case ; still fewer are inflected for gender. 

The unchangeable nouns, such as * goodness,' ^gold,* most be 
known &om their character and meaning. * Goodness * is known 
by the ending *ness,* to be what is called an Abstract noun. 
'Gold,' 'silver,' 'steel,' are known by their meaniug to be names, 
or nouns, of Material, which from their nature cannot be plural, 
and cannot be changed for gender. 

On the other hand, the infinitives are limited to a few forms : 
' to writer* * to have written,' ' writing,' * having written,' &o. 

GLAB6E8 OF KOUNS. 

Nouns are divided into five classes. 

4. I. Proper, Singular, Meaningless Nouns : * Eome,' 
'Jordan/ 'Sirius,' 'Pharaoh.' 

These are called proper ^ because they belong to some one indi- 
vidual thing or person. For the same reason, they are singular, 
'Rome,' is the proper and peculiar name of a single city. 

They are called meaningless^ in contrast to the next class. 

Examples of Proper Nouns, 

Persons : Noah, Aristotle, CaBsar, Luther, Shakespeare. 
PUices, BtUldinas, Machines: Europe, Mediterranean, Lebanon, 
Thames, Malakof^ Mens Meg, Koh-i-noor. 
Days, MofUhSj Festivals : Monday, May, Christmas. 
Brandies of Knowledge : Algebra, Physics, Botany, Heraldry. 
Diseases : Catarrh, Typhus, Pleurisy, Aneurism, Diphtheria. 

5. n. Common, General, Significant Nouns : ' city,' 
' river,' ' star,' ' king.' 

Whereas the name ' Kome ' applies only to one object, the name 
'city' is common to many objects; it is a name for Home, Paris, 
London, York, and a great many others. The reason of its being 
used fcxr all these objects in common, is that they resemble one 
another ; Bome, Paris, and London, are things of the same kind, 
ihey are inhabited places, each under one authority ; to them, and 
to all such, the name ' city ' is applied. It is thus common to a 
great number of things, instead of being restricted to one ; it is 
general, or the name of a kind or class, instead of be\\\% \x\Ax^^»55s.\ 
it is significant, or has a meaning, becanai^ ^^i<evv «lY^^^ ^si «ss^ 
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thin g, it tells us that that thing has a certain character. To say 
that Jerusalem is a * city/ is to say that it resembles Home, Paris, 
London, Dublin, &o., and possesses the known characters common 
to all these. 

A proper noun is a mere mark to designate a thing, and no 
more ; * Jordan ' is a mark for a particular object, and if never used 
for anything else, it recalls that object alone. A common noun, 
* river,' is a name and something more; it tells us what sort of 
thing is named : ^ a body of running water, rising in the mountains, 
and flowing to the sea.* * River ' is tlius general, while * Jordan ' is 
particular ; the one has a signiQcation, or is significant, the other 
has no signification, but is meaningless. 

The most characteristic proper nouns are those that have been 
used for one thing alone, and have never been applied to anything 
else. Such are a few names of persons and places, as (in all 
probability) Nebuchadnezzar, Rome, Sahara, Gibraltar. These are 
proper, singular, and meaningless, in the full sense of the terms; 
proper, as the exclusive property of a single object ; singular ^ for the 
same reason ; meaningless, because, unlike the names — king, city, 
desert, port — they convey no information about the things, assign 
no properties, qualities, or class likenesses of the objects. 

Owing to the great multitude of things we have to find names 
for, we seldom leave a name in the 'exclusive possession of one 
tiling. The first known use of the word ^ Hercules ' was to a great 
fabulous hero, of immense bodily strength and courage. It has, 
however, been largely applied to other persons, neither fieibuloas 
nor heroes, many of them very feeble and very timid. Still, had it 
been confined to human beings, it might have been so far a common, 
general, or significant name, as to signify that the object named is 
a man. But, for want of separate names, it has been used for ships, 
dogs, horses, machines, a geographical locality (Pillars of Hercules) ; 
things with no resemblance to one another. Heuce, although applied 
to many things, it is not a common, general, significant name; 
when we hear it, without knowing anything further, we do not 
know whether it means a man, a ship, a dog, a machine, or a place. 

When we hear the name * Wellington,' we do not know whether 
it indicates a man, a town, a colony, a bridge, a street, a ship, or a 
pair of boots. 

' China* Is a proper name ; it has, however, two applications, but 
there is no similarity between them ; it is a country, and it is a 
name for a peculiar manufacture. So * Nankin ' has two uses ; but 
it is still a proper name. 

*Davy' is the proper name for a man, and the common or 
significant name for a miner's lamp. 

* Lincoln * is a proper name, but it is not confined to one single 
object ; still, it is not a common and significant name, because 
there is no similarity maintained in applying it. It is used for 
places and for persons, and we should not be surprised if it were 
used for horses, or for machines. 
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It is in naming persons, that we are most under the necessity of 
using the same name for many individuals ; thousands of persons 
are called by the same name, * Brown ;' yet Brown, although so 
widely applied, is not a common, general, significant name. There 
is nothing common to all the Browns, and distinguishing tiiem 
from all the Smiths, the Johnsons, or the Owens. As names of 
clans or families, they might indicate common descent, and be to 
that extent class names ; but, as there are many circumstances that 
lead to the shifting of names of persons, we are not stue even of 
this amount of similarity. 

As it is the intention of those names to signify individuals, and 
not classes, they have to be supplemented by additions that render 
them, in their own sphere, strictly proper, singular, names. In a 
small village there is probably only one man caUed * William Brown,* 
hence that name is a proper, singular, as well as meaningless 
name. To make proper names still more decisively individual, 
triple or quadruple designations may be used. Combinations of two 
— William Brown, George Brown, David Smith — must be often 
repeated; combinations of three would be much rarer — William 
George Brown, David Samuel Smith, are comparatively infrequent. 
When the middle names are surnames, and not of the more limited 
class of ordinary Christian names— as John Stanley Smith — they are 
still less likelv to apply to a plurality of persons. When we make a 
combination tiiat is used for only one person, present or past, that 
combination is, in the strictest sense, proper, singular, and meaning- 
less. 

6. Some Singular objects have names that are sig- 
nificant ; as ' Providence,' for the Deity, ' Nature,' 

* Fate/ 

These are very rare instances, and belong rather to the poetic 
and rhetorical employment of language than to the ordinary uses of 
words. The word 'providence' is significant because it is applicable 
to many things, in virtue of their resemblance ; the act or quality of 
providence ' is shown on many occasions. As a moral virtue it 
may be manifested by a number of difierent persons. But, by what 
is called a figure of speech, the word has a special application to 
the one Being that shows the quality in an extraordinary or infinite 
degree. 

A Singular object may have a significant declgnation, when 
several significant names are joined together, so as to apply to only 
one person or thing. ^ Sovereign ' is general and significant : it 
applies to many persons: 'our sovereign,' singles out one; the 
adjective 'our,* by its limiting force, selects from the class one 
individual. 

It is the fanction of the adjective thus to narrow or limit a class 
of things, and the limitation is sometimes pushed to individuality, 

* Poweimd sovereign ' is more limited than ' eoNex^\ga^^ \i>\\> ^>^ 
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the decdgnation is not Bingular, neither is * reigning sovereign. 
' Tfie reigning sovereign ' is singular, through the peeuliar force 
of the article * the/ which is, by pre-eminence^ an individualidng 
word, as will be a^rwards explained. 

7. Class Names are the same as General and Signi- 
ficant Names. 

The objects of natural history are arranged in classes ; as rocks, 
metals, palms, birds, apes. So, in geography, there are the classes 
— seas, mountains, rivers, plains, deserts. Many other objects are 
spoken of as classes, as the nobles, lawyers, traders. These names are 
ail general and significant ; they are the names common to a great 
number of individuals, in virtue of resemblance or similarity. All 
the bodies called ^ metals ' resemble each other in a number of 
points ; ^ nobles ' have peculiarities in common, which are absent 
from other classes of the community. 

8. III. Collective Nouns : as * nation,' * regiment,' 
* fleet,' ' senate,' ' shoal.' 

The Collective noun is the name of a great number of individuals 
taken as one mass, and spoken of as a single object. A * nation ' 
contains thousands, and perhaps millions, of individual men and 
women ; but it is spoken of as one object, because they are supposed 
to go all together. A ^ fleet ' contains many ships, all un^r one 
command, and keeping together for one purpose. ^ The fleet was 
victorious,' means that the ships combined to gain a victory. 

Other eicarwpfeg.— Parliament was opened by the Queen. The 
clan was mustered. The mob was dispersed. The Spanish Armada 
was unsuccessful. The meeting is large. The jury finds the 
prisoner guilty. The court has passed sentence. The society is soon 
to ineet. The board is about to issue regulations. The committee 
was not called. 

As there may be a number of collections of the same things, 
collective names are also general and significant names. There 
are many fleets, armies, regiments, clanis, hosts, swarms ; and as 
the individual fleets, armies, &c., resemble esuch other, names are 
general and significant. Hence all these nouns are both collective 
and general. 

Sometimes when the collective noun is used, the things are 
spoken of individually and separately, as if it were a class nonn. 
The jury were kept without food,* means that the jurymen were 
so kept ; because the action of taking food cannot apply to a whole 
body collectively, but only to men individually. These collective 
nouns are sometimes called Nouns of Multitude. They occasion 
difficulties in Syntax, as will be afterwards explained (Syktax, 
Concord of Subject and Verb), 

Peasantry, tenantry, youth, nobility, sisterhood, are examples of 
noUective nonna that may al&o be nouus of multitude. 
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9. rV. Material Nouns : as * iron,' * day,' ' wheat,' 
' water,' ' snow/ 

* Iron ' is the name for all the iron existing everywhere, viewed 
as a single collection. * Water ' is the name for aU water. 

Material nonns have thus a resemblance to collective nouns. 
The difference ia, that the material mas^ses are more continuous, or 
less regularly divided than ooUections of objects. Compare ^ water' 
with ' fleet ;* * iron,* ' coal,' • sand,* with * artillery * (collectivo"^ 

Again, the material noun must be singular, because there cannot 
be two complete or exhaustive collections of one material : * silver * 
is all existing silver. Unlike the collective noun, the material 
noun cannot be a class name. Different materials may be united 
in a class, by their resemblance ; as, when gold, silver, iron, &c., 
make the class ^ metal ;' but * metal ' is in every respect a general and 
significant noun, and is not either a collective or a material noun. 

Examples of Material Nouns, — Rock, stone, slate, marble, granite, 
sand, mud, lead, brass, zinc, copper, platinxmi, gold, salt, alum, 
soap, potash, butter, ham, tea, sugar, rice, tobacco, bread, linen, 
flax, cotton, hemp, paper, wine, beer, brandy, chloroform, arsenic, 
cloud, mist, dew. hoar-firost. 

The names oi diseases have been classed under proper nouns. 
There is also some resemblance between them and nouns of material. 
In grammatical construction, they agree with proper, material, and 
abstract nouns, and differ from the class noun. We do not say a 
typhus, typhuses. ' Fever ' is sometimes a class noun, and used in 
tikeplural, implying that there are various kinds of fever. 

WLen strictly used, the material noun cannot be plural, for the 
reasons given. Yet, occasionally, we find such nouns used in the 
plural, as sands, wines, teas. This happens in three ways. 

(1). When the material name is used to designate the things 
made of it ; as tins for certain utensils made of tin ; papers for what 
gives the news. 

(2). When, instead of the whole collection, detached portions of 
it are meant, as stones, slates, peats, clouds, lights. 

(3). When a material is divided into distinct kinds^ or varieties, 
as wines, teas, sugars, salts, cottons, soaps, earths, waters. This 
is the commonest case of the material noun used in the plural. 

In such cases the noun can be used in the singular with ^ a ' 
before it : a wine, a sugar, a water. 

These nouns are then to be parsed as class or general nouns, 
thus : — * The botanist studies tne grasses, and has found a new 
graas* (general noun). 'The cow eats gra»s* (material noun). 
' They had fish (material noun) for dinner ;' *■ they ate four fishes * 
(general noun). 

When number is thought of, we have a plural : * tvjo men are in 
the room.' When quardity is thought of, even when expressed in 
liumber, we have the singular: * twenty pounds was the sum 
charged** 
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10. V. Abstract Nouns: as *lengtli,' 'roundness,' 
'whiteness/ 'health,' 'regularity,' 'bravery,' 'tempe- 
rance,' 'wisdom.' 

When we examine an actually existing thing, as a house, a lion, 
we find that it has many different properties : a house is high, it is 
long, it is broad, it is either old or riew, and so on. We may look 
at it, and consider the Imght, without thinking of the length, or the 
width, or tlie colour, or Ihe age, or the newness. In so doing we 
are said to abstract the height from the other properties. So, in 
turn, we might consider the length or the breadth, each by itself, 
without expressly thinking of anything else; we should then 
abstract the length, or tlie breadth, as the case might be. These 
words— height, length, breadth, are called Abstract Nouns. 

So with a lion. We might, in looking at the lion, think sepa- 
rately and particularly of his size, or of his shape, or of his colour, 
or of his strength, or of his fierceness ; and, when thinking of him 
in each one of these aspects, we should be inattentive to the other 
points, although we could not entirely keep away the impression 
of them. These names, therefore, are abstract nouns. 

As contrasted with the abstract names, the * house' and the 
'lion,' each considered in all its properties together, are called 
concrete names. All class nouns, which are also common, general, 
and significant nouns, are concrete nouns. Material nouns are 
likewise concrete. 

For every separate power, property, attribute, or aspect of a thing 
in the concrete, there is an abstract designation, signifying that we 
are attending more to that property than to any of the others 
inseparably joined with it. A mountain (concrete) has height, 
lengikh, width, shape, colour, weight, age, all abstract. 

A man has height, weight, shape, colour, age, strength, hunger, 
taste, courage, skill, virtuousnees or viciousness, and many other 
qualities, which, when spoken of by themselves, are qualities in the 
abstract, and are named by abstract nouns. 

11. Abstract Nouns are mostly derived from Ad- 
f'ectives ; as ' length,' from long, ' roundness,' from 
round, ' regularity,' from regular. 

The adjective expresses a property or attribute in combination 
with the concrete noun — long road, round tower, tmse man. When 
the property is stated as an abstract noun — length, roundness, 
wisdom, the noun is a derivative from the adjective : * long * 
becomes • length,' * round ' becomes * roundness.' 

The larger number of abstract nouns are derived from adjectives, 
by the addition of *ness:' black, blackness ; brightness, righteous- 
ness, foolishness, boldness, graciousness. This is the chief English 
or Saxon ending. 

A few have the old Saxon termination ' th' : truth, width, 
sirength, wealth, health, death. 
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Many abstract nouns of Latin origin end in *ty:' quality, 
nobility, beauty, curioisity, verity, honesty, probity, temerity, 
rapidity, veracity, industry, cupidity, fctupidity. 

Another class end in *nce' or *ce:' prudence, patience, tem- 
perance violence, benevolence, beneficence, magnificence, maleficence, 
malevolenoe, justice. 

12. Other Abstract Nouns are formed from Verba; 
as ' occupation,* * relief,* ' conference,* ' choice,' ' service/ 

* Occupation * is from the verb * occupy,' and expresses the action 
of the verb, like the infinitive * ta occupy,' or * occupying.* 

* Belief is from the verb ' relieve,' and is nearly the same as the 
infinitives * to relieve,' * relieving.' 

Bacon says, * Beading mtiketh a full man, conference a ready 
man.' Reading and catiference both express the action of the vert 
— tlie one, * reading,' is an infinitive, the other, * conference* is a 
verbal abstract noun; ^conferring* would have been the exact 
parallel of reading.* 

Further examples, — ^Possession, abduction, malediction, construc- 
tion, election, proof, sense, work, worship, reproach. 

In such forms as * election by lot,' ' vote by ballot,* the nouns are 
the same as the infinitives of verbs: 'electing by casting lots,* 

* voting by balloting,' * worship (worshipping) is a part of reUgion.' 

13. Abstract Nouns are by nature Singular. When 
they are used in the Plural, they are converted into 
common or general nouns. 

They then mean particular examples, acts, or ex- 
ercises. 

* Length * is an abstract noun (adjective abstract). It is naturally 
singular. When we say * a length * and ' lengths,' we make it a 
class or general noun, but the meaning is changed; instead of 
length in the abstract, we take a particular measure, as a yard 
length, a field length. 

* Colour' is abstract, as in 'colour adds to the pleasures of the 
eye,* * the colour of the sea :' it is a class or general name in * the 
colours of the rainbow,' which means diflerent species or varieties of 
colour. 

* Friendship * is abstract, the state of being and having a friend. 

* A friendship,' * friendships ' are the singular and plural of a class 
noun, meaning special or particular relations of friendship. 

* Life,' abstract ; * a life ' and * lives,' common or general. * Lovely 
were they in their lives, and in death (abstract) they were not 
divided.' * Liberty,* abstract ; * liberties,' common — forms or kinds 
of liberty. *Hold your 'peaces^ * I drink all your good healths.* 

Other examples. — Art, grace, beauty, curiosity, pleasure, passion, 
feeling, will, memory, industry, government, eocAfcVj, ^vs^wioj, 
belief, proof, reason, virtue, genius, trial, error Ym^X-Kacfc, «*smsi&. 
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THE PRONOUN. 

1. The Pronoun differs from the Noun in expressing 
a thing, not by its own name, but by a reference or 
relation to something else : as * / (the person now 
speaking) say;' ^he (some one formerly mentioned) 
remained.' # 

GLASSES OF PBONOUKS. 

2. I. Personal : * 1/ ' we/ * thou/ * ye,' ' you.' * I ' and 
' we ' are pronouns of the first person ; the others, * thou,* 
* ye,' ' you,' are pronouns of the second person. 

1 . ^ I ' means the speciker standing alone : ' I charge you to depart.' 
' We * means the speaker, and others associated mth him. Iq 

oral address only one can speak at a time, but that one, speaking 
for others as weU as for himself, says * we/ The foreman of a jury 
addresses the judge in the words, * We find the prisoner guilty. In 
written composition ' we ' is more strictly correct, because the parties 
signing their names at the end are all equally supposed to be utter- 
ing their sentiments. 

Persons in very high authority, in issuing their commands, often 
use * we ' instead of ' I ;* as, * We, Nicholas, Autocrat of all the 
Kussias/ 

In anonymous writing, as in newspapers and magazines, the 
writer speaks as ' we.' This is called the editorial * we.' 

* We ' is used in speaking for humanity generally : ' we fiEincy 
that we shall always feel as we do now.* 

2. ' Thou ' is addressed to one person. In the usages of our lan- 
guage this word is obsolete, except in the following cases : — 

(1.) In addressing the Almighty : * Thou art the Lord alone.' 
(2.) In poetical U;se; * O thou that rollest in heaven above.' 
(3.) In expressing familiarity and contempt : * TJiou vile creature.' 
(4.) In the language of the Society of Friends. 
' You ' is the ordinary pronoun of the second person for one or 
more persons. 

* Ye * is employed for elevation : ' Ye hills and dales.' 

:Nor you* ye proud, impute to those the fault 
Also iu familiarity : * Ye need not wait.' 

3. II. Demonstrative : * he,' * she,' ' it ;' * this,' * that.' 

4. ' He * is the pronoun of the male sex in man and 
in the higher animals, and in personified objects. 

5. * She ' is the pronoun of the feminine gender in 
man and in animals : ^ when the lioness sees her oubs 

^22 danger she fiies to their help.' 
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6. •It* is the pronoun of the neiUer gender, and refers 
to things without life, and to living beings whose gender 
ifi not marked. * The house is near, let us go to t^.' 
'/* is a healthy child.' 'Where's the dog? I have 
missed t^.' 




If tboQ wonldst view fair Melrose aright; 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight. 

(1.) This tnay be taken as the primary and ordinary meaning 
' it ' as the demonstrative neuter pronoun. But there are other con- 
flicting modes of employing the word, such that we require much 
care in the use of this pronoun. (See p. 193.) 

(2.) Frequently the antecedent is not some single noun, as in the 
ahove instances, but a whole clause : * the day will he fine ; who 
doubts it f it may be so.* Here tlie antecedent is not * day,' but the 
whole assertion, ' the day will be fine.' * I have done the State some 
service, and they know it,* means properly that they know the cir- 
cumstance that ' I have done some service.' This usage gives a 
more indefinite character to the pronoun than can belong to the 
masculine and feminine demonstratives *he' and *she.' The refer- 
ence may be still more indefinite, as when at the end of a long 
narrative the hearer replies, 'never mind U;* 'who would have 
thought t«?' 

(3.) By the idiom of our language, *it * is employed to anticipate 
something that is to come after : * it is probable iJuit the day wiu he 
fine: 

The simplest example of this arrangement is seen when the refer- 
ence is to an infinitive, or infinitive phrase : * it is too late to loalk ;* 
* it 1*8 vain to make excuses! 

The other case is when the reterence is to a sentence : *it \a 
said that our army has gained a victory: This is in conformity with 
the second use above mentioned, namely, where the antecedent is an 
entire clause. The sentence referred to in this construction is most 
commonly introduced by the conjunction * that ;' but other conjunc- 
tions may be employed : *iti& uncertain if (or whether, or when) he ^ 
will come ;* * it is laid down how far we should go.' 

This use of * it ' gives us something of the power of inversion be- 
longing to languages different in structure from ours, and thus takes 
away an impertiaction of our language as compared with these others. 
The idiom ' there is ' has the same effect. 

(4.) There is a still more vague and indefinite employment of ' it ' 
in such phrases as 'who is itf 'what i&itf where the pronoun is 
put for something altogether uncertain or unknown. The response 
to such questions shows the great latitude allowed with tb&&^<sit^\ 
it is a boy;' * it is a b^gar ;' 'it ia a coach; * Vb \a ^<6 \B£iv\ -^ "SXSs^^ 
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message ;' ' it is a long story about nothing.' Hence the admitted 
employment of the word in violation of the concords of number and 
gender. Thus, 

'Tit fhete that gave the great Atrides spoils.— Pope. 

• It was he, not she, that I saw.' 

The same indefiniteness is exemplified in the phrases, ' it rains ;' 
*U strikes four ;' • how is it with you ?' * it is all over with us ;' • they 
lord t^;' ' he stars it in the provinces ;* • trip it as ye go.' In some of 
these expressions the pronoun approaches almost to the character oi 
an expletive ; we can with difficulty assign any object, circumstance, 
or fact, as an antecedent or reference. 

The pronoun 'it* thus appears to have at least three distinct 
modes of reference : Ist, to a simple subject, or noun, going before ; 
2nd, to a clause going before ; 3rd, to a clause coming after. Hence 
we are often in great perplexity to say which of several possible 
references a writer has in view when he uses the word. • When wit 
hath any mixture of raillery, it is but calling it banter, and the thing 
is done.' Here we judge from the meaning that the first 'it' is 
ttnticipative, and the second retrospective. The full illustration of 
this difficulty, and of the various modes of obviating it, will come after- 
wards. We may farther remark here, however, that the relative 

* which ' has the same alternative reference to a single object or to 
a whole clause. 

7. * They ' is the plural of ' He ' and * She ' applied 
to persons, and of * It' applied to things: ' I met the 
soldiers ; they were on the march.' * I saw his daughters ; 
they were in flie field.' * Gold, silver, and platinum are the 
noble metals ; they are so called because they do not rust.' 

8. ' This ' and ' That ' are properly Demonstrative 
Adjectives, and will be given under Adjectives. They 
usually have a noun expressed or understood, as, ' I take 
this place, you take that.* In the first expression the 
noun ' place ' is expressed, in the second it is understood ; 
in the one, 'this' is an Adjective, in the other, 'that* 
may be classified as either an Adjective or a Demonstra- 
tive Pronoun. 

The case where • that * seems to have most of the nature of a true 
pronoun is seen in the following sentences : ' he mistook his own room 
for that of the stranger ;* • the song of the nightingale is more various 
than that of the thrush.* This is a form derived from the French . 
our native idioms applicable to the case, which are to be preferred 
when they can be uged, are, 1st, to repeat the noun, — * his own room 
for the stranger's room ;' and 2nd, to use the possessive without the 
noun, — * for the stranger's.' Owing to the possessive inflection being 
sn rarely in use, we are thrown principally upon the first form wiieu 
ffe wish ix> keep cJaar of the Gallicism. 
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In the Kne, • To be, or not to be, that is the question,' • that ' may 
be oonsidered as a pronouD, having a whole clause for the ante- 
oedenty as we have seen with the demonstrative 'it' We might 
still consider the word as an adjective with a noun dropped, or put 
in a different place, and so look upon the passage as an abbreviation 
of • to be, or not to be — iJiat question is it.' * One thing have I desired 
of tho Lord, that (thing; I will seek after.' 

• This ' is of the nature of a pronoim in the phrases • before this,* 
•after this;' there being, however, an ellipsis of * time.' 

9. Certain Pronouns of Demonstrative signification 
are called Indefinite, from signifying not any particular 
subject, but persons or things taken generally. Such 
are ' One ' and * They :* * one cannot be sure of that ;' 

* any of the little ones.* 

• They ' is also used colloquially in this indefinite sense : * they say 
that the harvest is good ;' but * the harvest is said to be good ' is 
better English. 

In the first example * one ' is derived from the French on, which 
is a corruption of homme — ^man. When the subject of the verb is un- 
known, or of httle consequence, the French use on, as on dit — * it is 
said ' (by no one in particular) ; • on cx)mmence h. eriger' — * people begin 
to build ;' it being no matter who are to be employed, provided the 
work is done. We use the passive voice in such cases : * the building 
is b^un.' We employ * one ' in somewhat different circumstances. 
Thus, if we were putting a supposition by way of argument or illus- 
tration, we might give it in the following forms : • suppose I were to 
lose my way in a wood ;' or, * suppose you were to lose your way ;' or, 

• suppose 0W6 were to lose 07ie*s way.' All are made use of, but as a 
general rule, the last is preferred as a matter of good taste. Tho 
first is objectionable as verging on egotism, the second as using free- 
doms with another person, whereas the third is indifferent. * If one's 
honesty were impeached^ what should one do ?' is a politer mode of 
making the supposition than to take either one's sel^ or the person 
addressed, for the example. 

• One * should be followed by • one,' and not by • he.* * What one 
sees or feels, one cannot but be siure that one sees or feels.' This 
may sound stifi^ but the following is lax : ' the better acquainted one 
is with any kind of rhetorical trick, the less liable he is to be misled 
by it' 

In the second example given above — 'the little ones,' 'one ' is the 
numeral employed in the manner of a pronoun, by indicating some- 
thing that has gone before (or perhaps has to come after) : * I like 
peames, but I must have a ripe one, or some ripe ones,' 

Other adjectives are used in almost the same way ; as * give me one 
or two ;' * I will take eiHter, or neiiher, or both, or any one, some, or ali^ 
jttwne,* 
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* Such * and * same * are employed as demonstrative proncnms : if 
you ore a man, show yonrself tucK* The use of * same ' in common 
style is inelegant. The adverbs, • so,' • thus,' • Hien,' • there,' • here,* 

* henoe.' • th^oe,' * hither,' * thither,' serve the purpose of the de- 
monstratives : * do so then,' for * do it,' or * do that ;' * and if m> be that 
he find itV 

10. The word * self enters into compounds with both 
the Personal and the Demonstrative Pronouns ; as ' my- 
self,* * thyself,' * ourselves/ * himself,* ' herself/ ' itself,* 

* one's self,* * tJiemselves.* These are called Eeflective 
Pronouns. 

They also impart emphasis, as *I myself,* 'he himself^' 'they 
themselves.' XJonsidered as nominatives, their structure is singular ; 
since some of them are combinations with the nossessive case, and 
others with the objective (or dative) case. 

11. III. Relative Pronouns: 'who,* 'which,* 'that,' 

* what.* These are the proper relatives. 

There are several other words that answer the purpose of relatives ; 
•such as,* 'but,' 'when,' 'where,* 'whither,* 'whence,* and tiie 
compounds, ' whoever,* * whoso,' ' whosoever/ * whichever,* • whidi- 
soever,' • whatsoever,' * whenever,* • whensoever,* &o. 

12. A Relative Pronoun stands for a noun, or subject 
otherwise mentioned, with the power of a conjunction 
besides. It joins sentences and clauses by referring 
back directly to something just named. 

In the sentence, ' I found an old acquaintance, uihom I had not 
seen for some time ;' ' whom * is the same as ' and him I had not 
seen.' ' I do not know what you sav ' is properly an abbreviation 
of ' I do not know thkt that you say. 

13. * AVho ' and its compounds, ' whoso,' ' whoever,* 

* whosoever,* apply to persons ; ' which * and its com- 
pounds relate generally to things ; ' that,' ' what ' (with 
its compounds), ' such as,' are used with both persons 
and things. 

' Who * is commonly applied in two veiy different sigpiifications. 

I. To connect two co-ordinate sentences ; as ' I met the watch- 
man, toho told me there had been a fire.' Here the two sentences 
are distinct and independent ; in such a case * and he ' might have 
been substituted for ' who.' 

Another fonn of the same use is when the second dause is of the 
kind termed adverbial, where we may still resolve 'who* into a 
personal or demonstrative pronoun and a conjunction. ' Why should 
we oon5ult Charles, who {/or he^ teeing that Ite) knows noChing of the 
matter?' 
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n. In modem use, more especially in books, * who * is frequently' 
employed when it is intended to restrict, define, limit, or explain, 
Uie sul)ject of the previous sentence ; as * that is the man who spoke 
to us yesterday.* Here the clause introduced by * who * is necessary 
to demie or explain the antecedent * the man ;' without it we do not 
know who ' the man ' is. Such relative clauses are called adjective 
clauses, because they have the same effect as adjectives in limiting 
nouns. This may be called the restrictive use of the relative. 

Now it will be found that the practice of our most idiomatic 
writers and speakers is to prefer * that ' to * who * in this application ; 
whereas for the other meaning, « that ' would be improper. 

• Which ' is employed with reference to things in both the senses 
now given of *who' with reference to persons; as in co-ordinate 
sentences, where ' it,' or * they,* and a conjunction might answer the 
purpose ; thus, * at school I studied geometry, which {and it) I found 
useful afterwards.' Here tbe new clau:ie is something independent 
added to the previous clause, and not limiting that clause in any 
way. So in the adverbial clause, as * he struck the poor dog, whid^ 
{and or alHumgh it) had never done him harm.' Such instances 
represent the most accurate meaning of * which,* as of • who ;' and 
accordingly, we might term these tlie co-ordinaiing relatives. 

• Which ' is likewise used for restrictive purposes, or to limit or 
explain its antecedent ; as * the house which he built still remains.' 
Here * which ' specifies, or points out, the house that is the subject 
of the statement, namely, by the circumstance that a certain person 
built it. As remarked with regard to 'who,* our most idiomatic 
writers prefer * that ' in this particular appUcation, and would say 
* the house thai he built remains.' 

But there id a meaning of ' which ' attaching to it as the neuter 
relative, as in the following clause : * Caesar crossed the Rubicon, 
which was in effect a declamtion of war.* The antecedent to * which ' 
in this instance is not the * Bubicon,' but the entire clause, ' Csesor 
crossed the Kubicon ;* this fiact being what amounted to war. It will 
be remembered that the neuter demonstrative ' it ' in like manner 
may have a clause for its antecedent : we might say that * CsBsar 
crossed the Rubicon when nobody expected it ;* * it' referring still to 
the fact of CsBsar's crossing, and not to the ' Rubicon.' Now this 
meaning of 'which' is not one of the meanings of the relative 
that' as a retrospective pronoun, although *that' may apply to 
things as well as to persons. 

• ^at * is the proper restrictive, explicative, limiting, or defining 
relative — ^the relative of the adjective sentence. Although • that ' is 
by no means uniformly employed in published works now, when this 
sense occurs, yet if we go back to the writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury we find the usage observed. This construction also avoids am- 
biguities that often attend tbe indiscriminate use of * who ' and 

which * for co-ordinate and for restrictive clauses. Thus when we 
Bay, ' his conduct surprised his English friends, who had not known 
him long,' we may mean either that his English friends ^ufiXA.VV>i 
were surprised (the relative being, in thatcaB&«GO-OTdiitf]iiki«v4^^<s('0c^ 
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only a portion of them — ^namely, the particular portion that had 
not known him long — were surprised. In this last case the relative is 
meant to define or explain the antecedent, and the doubt would be 
removed by writing thus : • his English friends that had not known 
him long/ So in the following sentence there is a similar ambiguity 
in the use of * which :* * the next winter which you will spend in 
town will give you opportunities of making a more prudent choice.* 
This may mean, eitlier * you will spend next winter in town' {* which* 
being co-ordinating), or * the next of the winters when you are to live 
in town,' let that come when it may. In the former case * which * is the 
proper relative; in the latter case the meaning is restrictive or 
defining, and would be best brought out by * that ;' * the next winter 
that you will spend in town.' 

A farther consideration in favour of employing * that ' for explica- 
tive clauses is the unpleasant efiect arising from the too frequent 
repetition of 'who' and * which.' Grammarians often recommend 
• that ' as a means of varying tlie style ; but this end ought to be 
sought in subsei-vience to the still greater end of perspicuity. 

• What ' may be considered as a compound relative, since it enables 
the antecedent to be suppressed. * Give me what is in your hand ' 
is for * give me thkt (the thing) that is in your hand.* 

In such expressions as tlie following, * what ' may be put for • that 
which,' and is generally an improvement: 'who steals my good 
name steals that which makes me poor indeed.* 

14. As, preceded by Sucu, has the force of a relative, 

applying to both persons and things, and genei*ally with 

an explicative, or restrictive signification : * the curse 

denounced upon such as removed ancient landmarks.' 

This might have been * them that^' or ' those that,* but 

not so properly * who.* 

The true relative force lies in the adverb * as,' which, in provincial 
and vulgar English, has the full power of a relative without * sucli ;* 
tiius, * the man as rides to market ' is ' the man that rides to market, 
the meaning being restrictive. In old English * such * was sometimes 
followed by * that.* Thus, in Chaucer : * I shall loven such that 1 will.* 
The form * such as ' is a convenient substitute for * that,* and enables 
i\s to vary the relative construction in restrictive clauses without 
loss of clearness. It has the farther advantage of enabling us to 
enclose the antecedent : • such skill as he displayed.* 

1 5. The word But is a relative in certain construc- 
tions ; as ' there was no one but did his best/ for ' there 
was no one that did not do his best.' 

The expression is obviously an abbreviation for • there was no one 

g resent hut (those that) did their best.* This usage can occur only 
1 negative assertions. 

16. The adverb 'when* answers the purpose of the 
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losti-ictive relative, especially with a noun of time as 
the antecedent ; as * the good news from Ireland reached 
London at a time when good news was needed.* 

It is also usual to employ ' in which ' for the same meamng ; but 
in cases where the relative clause limits or defines, *tbat' is the 
proper relative, and we can say • the very day that he arrived.* 
*Wlien' has not always the explicative meaning; thus, 'the day of 
trial will come when all will be different ;' * in which * would here be 
the correct relative. We may say, however, that * when ' is perhaps 
oltener restrictive than co-ordinating. 

17. ' Where * is used as a relative when the antecedent 
denotes place ; as * I put the book (in the place) where I 
found it;' for *m which I found it,* or 'that I found 
it in* 

The remarks made on •when* apply to 'where.' It may be a 
substitute for either relative, but it is perhaps more commonly and 
better applied when the restrictive meaning is intended, as in the 
above instance. * Where' takes a much wider range than literal 
place, being extended to the many metapliorical applications of 
place. Thus we may say * the poiivb where your argument flails :' 
* where, thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also.' 

These two adverbial relatives are of great use in varying and 
lightening composition, which is always, liable to be overbuSencd 
with the common relatives. 

18. 'Whence' is occasionally used as a relative of 
place : ' he returned to the place whence he came,' 
instead of 'from which he came,' or 'that he came 
from.' 

' Whither ' is used in like manner in the sense of ' to 
a place ;' as ' I know not wluther he went.* 

' Whence ' and ' whither ' are of less general application than ' when ' and ' where.' 
They are more confined to their principal use as interrogative adverbs. As relatives 
they are, strictly speaking, the equivalents of the common relatives with preposi- 
tions, *from which' (^whence), 'to which ' (whither). But we postpone the more 
n>ecial account of the relative as governed by prepositions, to ttie second branch of 
Etjrmology, or Inflection ; under which head we shall have to allude to the adver- 
bial relatives compounded with prepositions, as ' whereof,' ' wherein,' ' whereto,' 
' whereat,' some of which represent what is cailed the catei of the relative pr(»ioiuifl 
•whereof' being equal to • whose ' (p. 88). 

19. The compound forms ' whoever,' * whoso,' * whoso- 
ever,' ' whichever,' ' whichsoever,' ' whatever,' ' whatso- 
ever,' ' whenever,' ' whensoever,' ' wherever,' ' whereso- 
ever,' ' whithersoever,' * whencesoever,' have a certain 
indefinite meaning, and have their antecedents often left 
unexpressed; thus, 'whoever is found wanting,' means 
any person that is found ; ' whoso is ^\s^ 'J ^ MoKaUxiw \i^ 
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the consequenofts, I dare not stay ;' * wherever, wLither- 
soever you go.* 

The cbaraoteristio meaniugs of ihese words are more closely allied 
with the interrogative meaami^ of * who,' •wliich,' *what/ &o., than 
with their meanings as relatives. Thus the peculiar force of * which * 
as an interrogative is, * which one of a certain defined number or class ?* 
and this is the meaning of * whichsoever.' 

20. IV. Interrogative Pronouns : ' who,' * which,' 
' what.' ITie equivalent Adverbs are * when,* * where,' 
'whence,' * whither.' 

These are obviously the relative pronouns in a new acceptation ; 
the transference is explained on the principle of ellipsis or abbrevia- 
tion ; thus, the complete form of an interrogative sentence may be 
supposed to be, * I want to know the man who did this.' The first 
part, containing the exprcssion of the wish, is dropped, and tlie place 
supplied by putting a peculiar sti-ess on the rehttive * who,' which 
then bears the whole force of the omitted clause. 

21. 'Who' applies to persons, and is entirely inde- 
finite. * Who goes there ?' supposes complete ignorance 
of the person alluded to. 

22. * Which,' unlike its use as a Relative, applies to 
persons as well as to things. Its pecidiar force is 
selective. 

It supposes a known class or group, and inquires the specific 
individual or individuals : * Which of you convinceth me of sin ?' 

• Which is the way?' • Which is best?' 

23. * What ' applies to both persons and things. 

When it is applied to persons, a noim is necessary, as * What man 
of honour would act so ?' * What monarch would resign his power 
meekly ?' Without such a noun, it refers exclusively to things ; as 

• What do you mean ?' 

This may be called by pre-eminence the interrogative of know- 
ledge, or the expression of a desire to be informed respecting some 
part of the world : • What is man?' * What is lightning?' • VHiat is 
the cause of the tides ?* 

24. The Adverbial Interrogatives equivalent to the 
pronouns are * When,' * Where,' * Whence,' ' Whither,' 
and are applied in the same circumstances as those de- 
scribed for their use as relatives 

The compounds • wherein^* • wherefore,* are used as interrogatiyee 
but not the other compounds of • where.' • Whetiier,' an old dual, was 
formerly applied to ask 'which of two:' 'Whether is greater, the 
gold, or the temple ?' 
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Interrogation takes place in another form, as ' Can the rush grow ?' * BreaCheR 
tbere a man ?' ' Came yon by the bridge ?' The thing demanded may be observed 
to be somewhat different in these instances. 

25- One of the uses of Pronouns is to save the repeti- 
tion of a Noun ; as * John is come ; he has not been long/ 

This may be effected by various other means. 

(1.) By some more general designation, as in Milton : ' Thus spoke 
the tempter^ the fiend,' for Satan. * We went to see St. Paul's, and 
admired the vaM building' 

Such general words are often advantageously combined with the 
relative : ' touching musical harmony, a thing thai (equal to * which ') 
delighteth all ages ; a thing as seasonable in joy as in grief;* * which 
tKmSderation had some weight ;' 'he was naturally morose, a pecu- 
Uarity that I do not here take into account.' Also the relative may 
be dispensed with : * the nation were unanimous, a thing (a eircwni" 
Amee) of rare occurrence.' 

(2.) By the use of synonymes. 'His happineae was much en- 
hanced by his success ; but it was not in the nature of so great hlisi 
to last.' 

Under the adjective we shall see other modes of saving the repetition 
of the principal subject, as by * former and latter,' * the one and the 
other,' * the first and the second,* &c. 

It is a very insuflBcient definition of the pronoun to say that it 
saves the repetition of the noun, being wholly inapplicable to inter- 
rogatives, p^nd to the indefinite pronoims. 



THE ADJECTIVE. 



1. An Adjective is a word joined to a noun, to limit 
its application ; as * m^ hat ;' * a sweet sound.' 

Adjectives are commonly said to name a quality. But this can 
hardly apply to pronominal adjectives, as * this,' * our.' Moreover in 
the classification of adjectives, one class is those of quality ; implying 
that the other classes, namely, adjectives of quantity and the pro- 
nominal adjectives, are not expressive of quality. It is better to 
treat them as words that go alon^ with nouns to specify or narrow 
their application. For example, the word * wise ' joined to the nouu 
*man,' signifies a more select kind of man, having the distinguishing 
attribute termed wisdom. Thus while the extent of the nouu is 
tiarrowcd, its meaning is increased by the adjective : * wise men * are 
a smaller class than * men,' but they have one attribute in addition 
to what is common to men. 

2. An Adjective is distinguished j&om a uoxm. \s^ ^X& 
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inflection, which is by degree, or what is called Com- 
parison: ^ wise, wiser ;^ 'fertile, more fertile,^ 

In our language, which admits the easy convertibility of the part 
of speech, nouns are often used to discharge the office of the adjective ; 
as * the gold ring.' These nouns are distinguished from true adjectives 
by not being compared : we cannot say, * gold, golder, goldest.' On the 
other hand, the true grammatical adjective does not undergo the 
noun inflection : we do not say • wise, {'plural) wises/ By the same 
criterion we can distinguish an adjective from a verb used to limit a 
noun : as * a brew house.' 

It follows from the definition, that an adjective cannot be the sub- 
ject of a sentence. We cannot say • wi»e is good.* A word that 
merely limits can have no meaning standing alone, or without a 
word to limit. Such cases as '/ooZ is feir,' • hUuHc is not white,* are 
not exceptions ; the adjective being used for the corresponding abstract 
noun. Hence when a sentence or clause begins with an adjective 
we understand that there is an inversion of the usual order; as * great 
was the fall thereof.' 

An adjective cannot qualify any part of speech but a noun. It 
cannot be governed by a preposition. 

GLASSES OF ADJECTIVES. 

3. I. Pronominal. These are of two kinds, Demonstrative 

and Possessive, 

The name ' pronominal ' indicates that these adjectives (this, my, 
&c.) are all derived from pronouns. Indeed they have often be^ 
included among the pronouns. The reason for placing them among 
adjectives is that they require a noun after them, which the proper 
pronouns do not 

4. ri.) Pronominal Demonstratives : ' this,' * that/ * the/ 
' yon, * yonder.' 

*This' applies to persons and things, and means 

some object near or close at hand, or nearer than some 

other compared object : * this man,' some one close by ; 

'^Ais house,' the house that we are in or near; ^thisia 

my own, my native land.' 

In a succession of things ' this ' means the nearest— either the last 
said, or the next to be mentioned. * After this speech * refers to 
what has just been delivered : ' I will put (his supposition * is what 
is to come next. 

' That ' applies also to persons and things, and means 
something at a distance. * That man ' is some one not 
olose by. * This ' and ' that ' are correlative or contrast- 
ing words ; the one excludes or opposes the other. 
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When two persons or things have been mentioned, the first iu 
order is sometimes recalled by * that/ the second by * this,' in imitation 
ci the Latin pronoans tUe and hie. Other forms for the same pnrpose 
are 'the ono' and * the other,* *tlie first ' and *the second/ *the first 
named * and * the last named/ * the former ' and * the latter/ In the 
following lines, * these * and * those ' mean * some ' and * others,' 
selected without reference to compamtive proximity : 

The palaces and lofty domes arose. 
These for devotion, and for pleasure those. 

The frequent ellipsis of the noun with the demonstrative adjectives 
gives them the character of demonstrative pronouns : * after that, I 
shsil say no more / • this being granted/ These adjectives also save 
the repetition of the main subject, by being joined to a more general 
noun. Thus instead of repeating the name 'Ciesar,' we may 
designate him * that general,' * that Roman/ * that conqueror/ 

* Yon ' and * yonder ' are in use for the same meaning 
as * that :' * yonder ivy-mantled tower/ 

*The,* derived from 'that,' is commonly called tlie 
Definite Article. It is usually explained along with 

* a ' or * an,' called the Indefinite Article. 

6. The adverbial substitutes for the Demonstrative 
Adjectives are the same as for the Demonstrative Pro- 
nouns, * so,' * thus,' ' then,' * there,' * here ' (and the com- 
pounds, * herein,' * therein,' &c.), * hence,' * thence,' 

* hither,' 'thither.' These substitutes cannot be used 
where nominatives are required. * Here, there, lies,' are 
equivalent to * in this place,' * in that place,' &c. 

Both variety and elegance are attained by the employment of these 
adverbs as demonstratives. The remarks made respecting * where,' 

* when,* &o., as equivalents of the relative pronouns, are applicable 
to the present class of words : • here is the point ;' * t1iere*8 the rub / 

* herein is love / * then was the time/ 

6. (2.) Pronominal Possessives: *my,' *mine,' *our,' 
' ours,' * thy,' ' thine,' ' your,' * yours,' ' his,' * her,* ' hers,' 

* its,' ' their,' * theirs.' These are the possessives of the 
Personal and Demonstrative Pronouns. 

The double forms *my, mine/ 'our, ours,* 'thy, thine,* *your, 
yours/ * their, theirs/ have distinct uses. The first form is 
used witli nouns like any other adjectives, as • my book / * your 
house ;' * iheir liberty / the other form is employed only in pre- 
dication, as * the book is mine ;" * the house is not yours' The dis- 
tinction was not always observed in our language. In the translation 
of the Bible^ ' thine ' a^d 'mine' are used with nouns : ' mine eyes 
have seen ;' ' mine honour,* &c. A simll»" diffef^uce c3i«X& \\^\.^«r£<cl 
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* no * and ' none.* There are probably no other infitanoes of adjeotivefi 
used m predication alone. 

The meeminRs of the possessive pronouns are so well understood, 
and so littie siwject to irregularity, as to need no special comment. 

7. II. Adjectives of Quantity. 

Setting aside the pronominal adjectives, we may include all the 
others under the two heads of quantity and quality ; those of the one 
class (quantity) are few in number and peculiar in character ; the 
other class Equality) comprises the great body of adjeotive& The 
adjectives oi quantity are subdivided as follows : — 

8. ( 1 .) Quantity in mass or bulk : * mucli/ ' little/ * great,' 

* small,' ' some,' * any :' ' much wind ;' * little light ;' 'great 
rivers ;' ' some feeling.' 

This kind of quantity is also called continuous quantity, and is 
opposed to broken, niunbered, or discrete quantity. Space, motion* 
bulk, and material being in many instances imbroken, we Jo not 
always apply numbers to designate their amount. When we desire 
itccuracy we suppose these things divided into parts, and number the 
pai-ts ; as * ten yards.' But where we cannot do Ihis, as in mental 
qualities, we use adjectives of degree, and apply qualifying words to 
specify the diflferences ; thus, • small, very small, exceedingly small, 
^minutive, iosignificant ;' * great, large, somewhat large, raUier large^ 
considerable, vast, huge, immense, enormous, infinite;' 'middluig, 
avemge, moderate, ordinary, sober,' &c. 

* Some * and * any ' are applied also to number. 

9. (2.) Quantity in Number, Under this we have various 
kinds. 

(a.) Definite Numeral Adjectives ; as * eight days ' 
(cardinal number) ; * the eighth day ' {ordinal number). 

The cardinal numbers — one, two, three — denote totals made up to 
<he amount of the number, — a total of two, five, fifty, &c. The ordinal 
numbers indicate a series, and state the place of an individual in the 
series : the * fifth ' is the name of one object at a certain renutve from 
the commeDoement. 

We may include also the mvltipUers, 'single,' •double,' 'triple, 

* quadruple ;' and the combination of the numerals with particulai 
subjects, OS ' biennial,' * gModrilateral,' * heptagonal,' 

* A,' or * an,' the Indefinite Article, is strictly speak- 
ing the numeral adjective *ono,' with a gomewhat 
altered signification. 

* Another ' is an ordinal adjective, meaning the second 
of two. 

The word is not confined to this meaning, but is used to signify 

* one more ;* ' another and another and another.' 
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* Both ' means two taken together, and is opposed to 

the distributives 'either' (one of two), and * neither' 

(none of two). 

This word, being often used with the noun, assumes the charac- 
ter of a pronoun. 

10. (6.) Indefinite Numeral Adjectives ; as, * many 
days,' * any books,' ' all men.' These express number, 
but not in the definite form of numeration. 

* Many,* although plural in meaning, can be joined with a singular 
noun preceded by * a :' * many a man/ 

*Any* after negative words has an emphatic exclusive force, 

* without any remainder.* As a derivative from * one,* in a positive 
signification it means * one,* but no one in particular ; hence called 
indefinite. It may, however, mean more thab one, and it applies 
both to mass and to number : * any meat,' * any trees.* 

* Some ' denotes an uncertain portion of an entire 

collection. 

*Some' has various meanings. In strict logic it signifies *not* 
none,* a certain number, but how many not stated, — some at least. 
There is a more popular nieaniug, which implies less than the whole, 

* some only,* or * some at innst* * Some men are wise,* insinuates that 
there are other men not wise. Hence the aliemative signification : 

* some believed,' and * some (others) believed not.* ' Some fifty years 
ago ' is a special idium. 

* Certain ' is a small select number. Applied in the 
singular it mea^fis a particular and known individual. 

* Several,' the Distributive Adjective, is also used to 
mean a small number without reference to distribution. 

'Few' is opposed to many. ' Few^ few shall part 
where many meet.' ' A few ' is some — not many. 

Not a few is a more emphatic * many ;* the denying of an opposite 
being often a stronger form of the affirmative. • Not inconsider- 
able ' is perhaps a little less than *• considerable.' 

* Most,' the largest number. 

* All ' is opposed alike to * none ' and to * some.' 

* Whole,' or total, is opposed to ' part,' and hence to 
' some.' 

* No,' and * None,'" the absence, negation, or privation 

of anything. 

These words must be followed by the singular or plural, accord- 
ing to the meaning. An ancient Greek disbelieving his religion 
would have said there are * no Gods;* a Jew, thep» \a '■ i\Si Qi^! 
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11. (c.) Distributive numeral Adjeotives; au ^each 
man,' * neither way.' These are * each,' * either,* * neither,* 
' several,' * every,' * other.' 

' Each * is employed to denote two or more things taJken separately, 
and when applied to two, ia opposed to * either^ which ia one of the 
two, as well as to * both,' or the two collectively. ' Each ' is the word 
that should have been used in the following passage. ' The King of 
Israel, and Jehoshaphat,Eing of Judah, sat eiOter of Uiem on his throne.' 

* Simeon and Levi took eoAilh man his sword,' shows the correct usage. 
Each ' is a singular word. The eon-elative is * other,' as seen in the 

elliptical phrase ' bear each other's burdens.' 
' Neither ' excludes each of two. 

* Several * is a small number taken separately, but entuely, and is a 
plural : * several witnesses attested the lact.' 

* Every 'means each individual of a whole collection separately 
stated or considered. When * each ' denoted, as it seems to have done 
formerly, ' one of two,' there was a real difierence between *each ' 
and * every ' that hardly exists now. Excepting in such idiomatic 
phrases as * each other,' * eveiy * might be genei-ally substituted for 
' each ' ' Every ' is an emphatic word for * all,' as it seems to addi-e^ 
the individuals separately : ' England expects every man to do his 
duty ;' ' not every one that saith imto me.' * Every thi'ee years ' is an 
admitted idiom. 

* Other,* opposed to * one,' is the second or alternative of a couple, — 
a dual form. * No other ' has the more indefinite signification of * none 
anywhere.' Followed by * than * it is the same as * none but' By 
an incidental consequence, * the other ' may point out contrariety ; as 

* on the one side of tne river stood om* army, on the otlwr^ the enemy.' 
The meaning of addition comes naturally to attach to the word : * get 
as much other knowledge as you can.' • The oilier day ' is an idiom 
tor * lately.' The woi-d has a noun form and declension when opposed 
to " some * and 'each :' * some sat, others stood ;' * they visited at each 
other's houses.* In this capacity the plural * others ' is a species of 
collective noun, like the * i^est* or the ' reuiainder.' 

12. III. Adjectives of Quality; as *a broad way,' 

* a heavy weight,' ' a prudent man.' 

These embrace the gi-eat body of adjectivee, and are co-extemdve 
with human knowledga They could be classified only by refering 
to the sciences, or difierent departments of knowledge, as mathematics, 
natural history, morals, &c. Everything that can be pointed out as a 
property, power, or agenc^% is liable to be expressed as an adjective, &o 
as to qualify some subject. In Eoget's Thesaurus of Words and 
Phrases there is a classification of hiunan knowledge given as a 
basis for the classification of words accordin/; *o their meaning, and it 
will be found that the words thus arrangivi are nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs ; and there is hardly any meaning that cannot appear io 
all the tlutse forms. 
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The noons least suited to become adjectives are the names of natural 
filasses or kinds, as ' tree»' * horse,' * monkey ;' because these objects 
contain too many qualities to be predicated of anything besides tliem- 
selves. We cannot well have a thing dijQTerent horn a tree and pos- 
sessing all the characters of a tree ; hence when we derive an adjective 
from tree, as * arborescent,' we mean only the form of a tree, and not 
the whole attributes. So * manly,' * leonine,' or • lionhke,' merely in- 
dicate some prominent character of a man, or of a lion, and do not 
transfer the whole of the attributes of a man or a lion to some- 
thing that is neither. 

Adjectives formed from the names of metals, minerals, woods, uv.., 
generally signify * made from these materials.* 

Adjectives derived from the names of great natural objects, o'tep 
mecui only a reference to those objects ; as * the solar, the luna 
tables ' — tables respecting the sun or moon. 

33. The class of Adjectives derived from prope\ 
names, and called Proper A.djectives, are principally 
adjectives of quality, as the * Socratic Method,' which 
m6aiis a certain peculiar method, invented or employed 
by Socrates. 

Some proper adjectives might be looked upon as contributing to 
form proper names, as ' ISngluh law,' * French literature,' ihe * Eliza- 
bethan Age.' 

THE ABTIOLSS. 

The articles are of great value in our language. They indicate 
three different forms of fche noun, each with a separate meaning : " a 
virtue,' ' the virtue,' and ' virtue,' are all distinct 

14. ' A' or * An * is called the Indefinite Article : * a 
horse * means no one horse in particular. It gives the 
species or kind of thing wanted, and leaves the choice 
of the individual free. 

The indefinite article is the unemphatic form of the numeral ' one,' 
and has a meaning of its own, different from the numeral. * Give 
me a pen,' means give me an object of the species 'pen ;' ' give me 
one pen,' lays an emphasis upon one, and implies that one is askea 
for, and not two or three. * A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse,' 
is any horse, anything that is a horse. 

The article having a singular meaning, is a sign of the singular 
number, and is used with all singular nouns (provided they are such 
as admit of the plural). Thus we do not say • house,' * table,' * star,' 
but • a house,' *a table,' *a star.' Hence it is used with general or 
class names, and not with proper names (Adam, Mary), nor with 
names of material (air, gold), nor with abstract names (wisdom, 
bravery). When class nouns have no plural change (sheep, cannon), 
the presence or aliaence of the article is a mark oC tb& xivasi&iiesE. (^ 
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sheep, sheep). When * a ' is prefixed to a pr(^)er name (a Mr. 6rown% 
one of a class is meant. 

15. * A' is used before a consonant, and before 'h' 
(sounded as h), ' y/ or ' w :' a meal/ ' a house,' ' a year,' 

* a world.' An is used before a vowel, and before silent 

* h ;' as * an ounce,' * an bour.' 

Many of the best writers, as Macaulay, use an before * h ' 
(not silent) when the accent is on the second syllable : 

* an historical parallel.' 

16. * The ' is called the Definite Article ; ' the horse ' 
means some one horse in particular. 

It is the unemphatic form of the demonstrative ' that,' and has itseli 
a weaker demonstratiYe force than ' that.' 

The circumstances determining the use of this article may be 
stated thus. There is a collection of various things before us, say in 
a room, and orie of each thing : a door, a window, a table, a som, a 
fire. If we want to single out one of these, we say 'Hie door,' *ths 
table,* *the fire.' In like manner, *{ke house,' *the garden,' *the 
stables,* are the single objects that enter into the aggregate whole of 
a I'csidence. A definite collection, or total, must be supposed to be 
before tlie mind of the hearec, and there must be no more than one 
object of a kind. Hence when we speak of • the town hall,' • the 
market cross,' • the harbour,' • the provost,' we are understood to refer 
to the aggregate whole that makes up the town that we live in ; and 
there being only one of each of these objects in the town, it is indi- 
cated by prefixing * the,' * the provost' So * the parliament,' * tJie con- 
stitution,' * Vie navy," suppose the collective whole of the nation, and 
that there are not two parliaments or constitutions. • The sun,' • the 
stars,' suppose that we are thinking of the great sidereal whole, and 
that we indicate therein the one sun, or the one collection of stars. 

The various applications of the definite article seem to branch out 
from thie principd meaning. Thus, when applied, as it is, to indicate 
a species, as * the rose,* * the lion,* * the gorilla,' a certain higher genus 
id supposed present to the mind, containing many species, one of 
^hich is singled out: *as the cedar among the woodsy so is my 
beloved.* Having in view animals generally, we say • the lion ' to 
indicate the one species of that name. The use of the article is less 
common with very high or comprehensive groups; we sometimes, but 
not often, say * tlie plant,' * the animal,* having in our view organized 
bemgs as a whole. In Philosophy the whole of known existence is 
divided into • the object,' the external world, and • the subject,* the 
world of mind. 

The same specification explains the application of the article to 
designate geographical objects, as • the Alps * (am^ng mountains), • tho 
Rhine ' (among rivei-s), * the Atlantic * ■ among oceans) ; likewise • the 
Fjiench,* *ihe English' (among nations^ 
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So m such phrases as • the Bar,' • <^e Church,' * the Bench,* we haye 
in our mind the aggregate of professions, and single out the separate 
individuals. * The pahioe,* * the cottage,' are figures of speech (like 
the Bar, &c.) for the noble and the low-bom, and exhibit still the 
same general signification. By prefixing * the ' to an adjective, ai 

* the rich,' * the powerful,' we inaicate a particular class of men selected 
from lihe general community. The noun * men * is omitted in such 
phrases, because it is one tliat can be so readily supplied by the 
nearer. 

In ' Shakspeore was the Homer ' we have still the same principle 
of specification from an aggregate. Of the great poets of antiquity, 
Homer is the one to be singled out for comparison to Sbakspeare. 

The head of a Celtic clan is spoken of as * the Douglas,' by pre- 
eminence. There are many Douglases it is true, but there is one that 
commands, and, as it were, sums up and personifies the whole, and he 
is distinguished by the specifying article. 

* The is used in pointing out an individual defined by an adjective 
clause, as ' The man that earns his bread honestly.' There is 
nothing remarkable in this case ; it is a mere expansion of such a 
phrase as ' the rich man,' * the honest man,' the adjective being con- 
verted into a sentence, as if we were to say * the man that is rich.' 

Somewhat difierent, seemingly, is the employment of the article in 
tlie phrascB • tlie beautiful, * the good,' * the tme,' * tJie just,' • the lawful,' 

* the expedient,' where an adjective is converted into an abstract noun 
by prefixing • the.* This is probably an imitation of a Greek idiom. 
It still falls under the general signification of the article — the speci- 
fication of one thing in a supposed aggregate. These are reckoned 
more emphatic and pointed expressions man * beauty,* * goodness,' 
•truth,* * justice,* 'lawfulness,' * expediency ;* and, as often happens 
when there are two modes of expressing the same thought, a slight dif- 
ference of meaning springs up between the two ; * the just,* is not pre- 
cisely the same thing as * justice.* So we say for darkness ' the dark ;' 
and C^lyle employs the expression, ' somewhat sorrowfully in the 
vague.' 

The oocurrence of ' the ' with a comparative, ' t?ne more, the better/ is now shown 
by grammarians not to afford an example of the definite article. 'The' in such 
oombinations, although spelt like the article, is in reality another word, namely 
the ablative of the Anglo-Saxon demonstrative. In Anglo-Saxon it was ' thi mara, 
thi betera,' *by hmo much the more, by to m«cA the better,' as hi a well-known 
Latin idiom (guo magis, eo melins). We need not, therefore, in this case look for the 
carrying out of the general meaning that obtains with all the foregoing applications 
of the loticle. 

In the sentence ' they will ask the more,' we must suppose this to be the meanlua 
of ' the,' even altbough * the more' appears to be the object of the verb ' ask,' and 
therefore incompatible with an ablative construction. Either < the more ' is elliptical 
for a.proportionably greater quantity, or we may consider it as an adverbial phrase 
qualifying the verb. 

The dropping of the article from words that it has usually been Joined to has a 
personifving effect. When we say 'society* instead of 'the society,' we treat 
society as a person. So with ' Government,' for ' the Government.' The American! 
have made the same change with ' the Community.' They say ' Oommuuity thUik« 
■otoo.' 

Then are various Scotticisms in connection with the •xtLcV(%. "Ess^ TfiKi<Sc\. \l^% 
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pound is it ?* (What is it a ponnd ?) ' sixpence the piece ' (a piece) ; * the sugar If 
cheaper ' (sugar) ; ' go to thu school ' (to school) ; ' say the grace ' (say grace) ; ' a 
tnstice of the p«ace ' (of peace) ; *np the stairs ' (up stairs) ; * be is studying (the) 
Botany.' 

The names of diseases are recognized in English usage as nouns of material : ' be 
has caught cold ; he died of consumption, of typhus.' It is a Scotticism to treat them 
as class nouns, and prefix the article — the cold, th^e fever. 

' From Tweed to Tay ' is a poetical usage ; the common form is, * from the Tweed 
to the Tay.' * Not worth (a) sixpence.' ' The day ' (to-day). 

'Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel,' is given by Lowih as an error of the 
article. The meaning is defhdte ; ' the wheeL' 

17. Nouns are frequently employed as Adjectives: * a 
gold crown ;' * the cotton districtB ;' * the police regulations ;' 

* the Berlin decrees ;* * Health of Towns Act ;' * cod-liver oil.' 

The easy transmutation of the parts of speech has already been noticed as a pecu- 
liarity of our language. All that is necessary to perform the true function of the 
adjective is to limit the application of a noun, by selecting some portion of the 
things denoted by it having a more special meaning than the rest. Thus of 
• crowns ' we select those made of gold, o: iron, of diamonds, and the noun indicating 
the material in each case is considered enough for the purpose. We limit the cl&ss 
of ' oils ' by specifying the oil extracted from the liver of the cod. ' Police regula- 
tions ' are the particular class of rules having reference to police. The same con- 
siderations explain the employment of verbs, as ' tote-house/ 

18. Likewise Adverbs; as* the very instant,' 'the then 
king,' * the noio state of things,' * the dawn train.' 

19. Also Prepositions; as ^ after ages,' 'the above dis- 
course.' 

20. The Adjective Clause is a Sentence serving to 
limit a Noun in the same manner as the Adjective : 

* the crown that Napoleon vxrre ; * the way that he aught 

to go f ' the causes that led to the war,^ &c. 

It has already been remarked that this is the constmclioii most 
suited to the employment of *that* as a xelatiye, in preference to 

* who ' or • which.' 



THE VEEB. 

1. The Verb is the part of speech concerned mpredv- 

cation ; that is, in affirming or denying — in presenting 

something to be believed or disbelieved, something that 

can be acted on. There can be no sentence without a 

Verb. *The sun shines;* *the sea is calm;' * Milton 

wrote Paradise Lost.* 

In affirmation, as has been seen, there must always be two things, 
m athject and a predicate. The sabject is ezpresaed by a noun or its 
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eqniTalent; the pvedicate always contains a verb. Wheneyer an> 
word has the effect of predicating or affirming, it is from that circmn- 
fitance a verb. But verbs have the further grammatical distinction of 
being inflected to express varieties of time, person, number, manner 
of action, &c. A verb proper is tiius distinguished from a word 
belonging to some other part of speech that may be used in predica- 
tion. The adverb * away ' may be employed for the verb * go,' but it 
is not on that account a true grammatical verb ; we do not say * I 
away, thou awayest, they awayed.' 

To classify the different kinds uf predications serves no poipofie in Grammar, but 
belongs to Logic. We should derive no assistance from tne common classification 
into 'being,' ' doing,' and ' suffering,' even if it were a correct division, which may 
be very much doubted. 

The logical classification of Predicates may be tieen in Mill's Logic. There are 
five in all — Existence, Co-Existence, Suooettiont CautaJbUm, and Resem^^amot. The 
meaning is that every sentence affirms or denies of one or more fhlngs, some one or 
dther of these five properties : ' lliere is light ' (existence) ; ' the lion is carnivo- 
rous * (co-existence) ; 'night follows day' (succession); 'heat melts bodies' (causa- 
tion) ; ' three times four is twelve ' (resemblance). 

For purely grammatical purposes, verbs are classified as follows : — 

2. I. Transitive Verbs; as ' the fire tmn/w the room.* 

Here 'warm' is called transitive, because the action passes over to 
and a£fects a certain object, *the room.* This is contrasted with 
another class of verbs exemplified by *the fire glows,' where the 
action, ' glowing/ is said not to pass away from, but to adhere to, the 
fire. It is with a transitive verb that we have a sentence containing 
subject, action, and object, or the eompletion of the predicate by an 
object. 

The distinction of transitive and intransitive is important for the 
purposes of grammar, but it is not always a distinction in the nature 
of things. We find that the same verb, expressing the same action, 
con be either transitive or intransitive. Thus in * the child sees the 
candle,' the verb is transitive : in * the new-bom child sees, the puppy 
is blind,' the same verb is intransitive. The difference of the two 
cases may be explained thus : In the transitive application a special 
and single act is expressed, ' seeing the candle ;' in the other, 1±ub 
action, ' seeing,' is generalized, that is, spoken of generally, and the 
particular modes are, therefore, suppressed. So, * men hwid houses * 
(trans.) ; ' men &im2(2, and time j)MUS dxmn * (intrans.). Speaking of 
painting, Cowper says : — 

Bles*^ be the art that can imtMrUiiiM. 

Some of the verbs named causative, which are transitive, are derived from in- 
tnnaitive verbs by an internal modification, as follows : 

TRAlTSirrVE. 

causes to sit) 

— — stand) 

— —lie) 

— — fidl) 
rise) 

— — suck) 
. — diinkN 
^^«€^ 
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— stands 
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— lies 


— lays 
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— fells 


— itaes 


— raises 


-— sucks 


— soaks 


. drinks 


— drenches 


— dives 


— fiipt 
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We may also employ intransitive verbs as transitive and causative withont any 
change, as ' the horse tcalks ' Qntrans.) ; ' the groom toalked tho horse ' (trans, am 
caosaUve). ' The wood JloatM ;' ' the raftsman JUnUed the wood down the river.' 

TransitiTe Terbs are construed in the passive voice ; the object of 
the active verb being the subject or nominative of the passive verb : 

* The steam-engine was invented by Watt' Reflective ^nsitives are 
those where the object is the some as the subject : ' He defended him- 
self.* A passive construction is forbidden here by the nature of the 
case. 

8. II. Intransitive Verbs ; as ' come,' * lie/ * sit,' * stand,' 

* walk,' * run,' * speak,' ' bark,' ' wonder,' * groan,' ' sleep.' 

A distinction has been drawn between intransitive verbs express- 
ing action (ftiest moves, walks) and verbs expressing merely a state 
(sleeps, lies, rests), which last are called neuter verbs. But it is often 
impossible to draw the line where activity ends and neutrality 
begins. If any difference were to be expressed between the two 
classes, it would be that such verbs as * sleep,* • lie,' • rest,* express 
abstinence from action, or the restraining of action ; but no gram- 
matical constructions depend upon this difference. 

Intransitive verbs can often take what seems a prepositional object, 
as ' I wonder at his zeal;* 'they came to the resolution f * his friends 
stood by him.* By an allowable process, the prepositions in sudi 
cases Decome adverbs united to the verbs, constituting them com- 
pound verbs, and rendering them transitive likewise ; what was the 
object of the preposition being now the object of the verb. Thus we 
have the verbs • wonder at,' * come to,' * stand by,' * speak to,' • ride 
about ' (the town, the fields^, which are often transitive in the fullest 
sense, as tested by the passive construction ; ' his zeal was wondered 
at ;' ' the resolution was come to ;' * the servant was spoken to by tho 
master.' So, ' robbers fell upon him ;* ' he was &llen upon by 
robbers.' An exception to the use of a passive construction in such 
cases would be * the sea is run into by the Thames.* This we might 
say grammatically, but we refrain, on the ground that the sea ia too 
little impressed by the flow of the Thames to be made the subject of 
the affirmation. 

4. There are certain verbs termed Copula or Apposition verbs, of 
which the leadmg example is the substantive verb *be;' the others 
are such as 'become,* • seem,* ' appear,* * grow,* &c. The noun that 
follows a verb of this class is said to be in apposition with the nomi- 
native, instead of being governed by the verb as an object. • He was 
king ' is different from 'he dethroned a king.' 

These verbs are now considered as incomplete predicates, or verbs 
of incomplete predication, * He lived an aposUe, and died a martyr' 
Here * lived' is only ajjariof the predicate ; • an apostle* is neces- 
sary to complete it 

There is an ambiguity attaching to the verb 'be/ from the circnmstance that it is 
also used to declare that a thing exists, as ' God is.' Both uses oocnr in the passage. 
We believe that he is (eziBtence),and that he is (copala) the rewarder of them that 
iWffiintljr seek bim.* 
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5. It is usual to designate a certain class of verbs by the name 
ftnxiliary. They are ^'^ verbs that contribute to form the tenses of 
die ordinary veros. But they all &11 under one or other of the three 
foregoing classes. 'Have,' * do/ 'will, are transitives ; *be' is the 
copida verb; 'may' and 'can' are transitives, having for their 
objects the infinitives of verbs : • I can run,* 

6. The impersonal verbs are, strictly speaking, verbs defective in 
the persons, being used only with the third person singular ; they are 
hence called ' unipersonal.' Such are ' it rains,' ' it snows.' 

7. Other parts of speech are sometimes used as verbs ; as * Hence ; 
hornet you icUe creatures ;' ' Up^ Guards, and at 'em.' There is in such 
instances an obvious ellipsis, or omission of the proper verb*; *go 
hence. Nouns, as we have seen, are freely converted into verbs, and 
regularly conjugated as such : * he ages haV The same is ti-ue of 
adjectives : ' idle,' * better,' * dry,' * smooth,' &c., are examples. 



THE ADVEKB. 

1. The Adverb is a word used to limit or modify the 
meaning of Verbs, Adjectives, and other Adverbs : * she 
sings brilliantly ,*' * a very great pity ;' * exceedingly well.* 

These are the parts of speech that are, properly speaking, modified by adverbs ; 
although instances are pointed out where they are Joined to prepositions, to phrases^ 
and even to nouns. 

Prepositions : * long after the event,' ' much before the time,' ' greaUp 
above his reach.* But we may consider that the adverb in such 
expressions really qualifies the adverbial phra.se made up of the pre- 
position and noun, * much (before the time'). 

Compound phrase ; • he boldly (fought his way to the barrier '). 
In this construction it might seem not improper to say that ' boldlv * 
qualifies the whole action, rather than the verb alone (fought). ' The 
barn-owl sometimes (carries o£f rats '). 

As regards the noun, such examples as these may be given : * I shall study only 
instruction ;* ' he looked to his reputation solely ;' * an only son.' But it would be 
better in these instances to re^rd 'only/ ' ifolely,' hi the light of adverbs used as ad* 

Another 

however, 

' being lately,' 

or < who was lately.' The same might be said of 'the house here,' * for the bouse 
that Is here.' In such an expression as ' he vrasfitUy master of his sul^ect,' we might 
treat the word ' master ' as having the form of a nonn with the sense of a verb, 'llie 
more regular form In such a case would be ' he had fully mastered his subject.' We 
are therefore to consider that as a rule the noun is not properly qualified by an ad- 
verb^ bat tqr ftn adjective or some of its equivalents ; and the parts of speech that are 
properly qualified by adverbs are verbs, ac^ectives, and other adverbs. 

2. Before classifying adverbs aoooiding to \3[\&\i «s^gc£t&sa^<(sa ^^x 
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place, time, Sco,\ it is proper to advert to an important distinctioii 
running through all these dasses. Most adverbs contain their meaning 
within themselves, and are therefore called simple ; they iiiight also 
be called absolute, or notional ; sucli are, * now,* * here,' * greaSy,' * de- 
lightfully.' A small number have no meaning in themselves, but refer 
to some adjoining clause for the meaning, as, * when,* * while,' * where,* 

• whither,' * whence,' • why,* • wherever,' * as,' • than,' Ac These are to 
the other adveibs what the pronoun is to the noun, and hence they are 
called relative adverbs ; they are also connective, or conjunctive ad- 
verbs, being in fact commonly reckoned among ooniunctions. ' He 
came v^/nle,' is not intelligible ; the sense is suspended till some other 
clause is supplied: *he came w)iHe I uhu speaking;' *I know not 
iciience you are,' 

Most of this class are obvious derivatives of the relative * who ' (or 
its root) ; and we have seen that they are substitutes for the relative 
pronouns. In many examples, we may, at our pleasure, call them 
either substitutes for the relative pronoun, or relative adverbs.* 

The Interrogative adverbs are principally derived from these rela- 
tive forms ; they are, * where,* • whither,* • whence ' for place ; * when,' 
for time ; * how much,* for degree ; • why,' • wherefore,' for reason ; 
how,' for manner in general. 

Taking simple and relative adverbs together, we may classify them 
^bus : — 

3. T. Place ; sus * here/ * there, * without,' * above,' 
near,' * apart,' * together,' &c. 

This includes the following regularly formed pronominal group :— 

FUice where. Motion to. Motion from. 

Here Hither Hence. 

There Thither Thence. 

Where Whither Whence. 

Also the compounds, • hitherward,* * thitherward,* • whitherward.* 

4. (1.) Rest in a place: * here,' * there,' * where,' 'at,' 
*by,' *near,' * yonder,* * above,' * below.' 

* Here,* in this place, this place ; opposed to • there,' in that, or 
some otlier pla<%; an adverbial substitute for the demonstrative 
' this.' It has metaphorical extensions to other subjects : * here lies 
the difference.' 

* 1 liere,' in its primitive meaning, is explained by its contrast to 

• licie.' The two are coupled together in various idioms, as * neither 
here nor there ' (no matter), • here a ^ain, there a river.* 

* There ' has a very peculiar use. We employ it to begin sentences 
without any special reference to the idea of place, and hence derive 
one of our idiomatic forms of syntax. • There was once a good king ;* 

•there was not a tree to be seen ;' * there came a voice from heaven.' 
Out of the definite signification ' in that place,' has spiomg an ozpres* 

• at English, Grwamoar, by G. £. MaKQ. art. W. 
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■km of mere existence. It is Dot difficult to acconnt tor the transi- 
tion. To be able to say that a thing is in a certain place is to give 
an emphatic assurance that it exists ; and hence the localizing state- 
ment has become the statement of existence. Instead of saying ' a 
road is,* or • exists,' we say • there is a road.* Tliis idrom is found 
yery convenient, but is apt to be abused, and the excessive use of it 
should be avoided. Thus instead of such circumlocutions as * there 
is a sense in which that is true ; * there is a plan by which you can 
do it>' we might with morc elegance, because more briefly, say • in 
one sense that is true,' * one plan would be.' 

The f(^owing sentence is an example of the effect of the form in 
question : * One act James induced them to pass which would have * 
been most honoumble to him and them, if there were not abundant 
proofs that it was meant co be a dead letter.' — Macaiday. 

* Where ' is in form an adverb, like * here ' and * there,' but in use a 
purely connective word, serving the fhnction of a relative or of a con- 
junction. *She left the place tohere she was so happy.' Having 
the original meaning of place, it has acquired the same metaphorical 
extensions as those two other words. * Where ignomnce is bliss, 'tis 
folly to be wise.' By an ellipsis easy to explain we find it employed 
as if it were a substantive : * he had no where to lay his head,' for ' he 
had no place where he might lay his head.' We have the compound 
phrase * somewhere,' like * soiiidiow,' * nohow,' &c. * Where ' is also 
one of our inteiTogative words. 

5. (2*) Motion to a place. 

* Hither,' * thither,' are likewise an opposed and mutually explain- 
ing couple : * to this place,' * to that place,' * come hither,' * go thither^ 

• where I am, thither ye cannot come.' * Whither ' is * to which place,' 
as a relative, or ' to what place ?' as an interrogative. 

6. (3.) Motion from a place. 

• Hence,* * thence,' * whence ;' * from this place,' * from that place, 

• from which, or what place.' * Hence ' is extended to time, * a week 
hence ;' also to reason or cause, as * hence (from this cause) it is , 
like^vise from this source or origin : * all other faces borrowed hence 
their light, their grace.* The extension to time hardly takes place 
with * thence* and 'whence," but these share in the extensions to 
reason or cause : * the feu^ts are admitted, whence we conclude that 
the principle is true.' * From whence * seems a tautology, or super- 
fluity of expression, but we find it in good use : * Who art thou, 
ooorteous stranger, and from whence ?' 

• Near,' * by,' are the adverbs of nearness or proximity : * tliere 
was no one by ;' * he stood by ;' *by comes a horseman.' * By * shows 
its difference from * here ' (in this spot), in the phrase 'put by,' which 
means put away or remove. 

Separation in place is expressed by ' apart,* ' separately,' * asunder. 
Ckmjnnction is expressed by * together.' 

Place, in a variety of relative positions, is indicated Dy * above, 
aloft,' * below,* * under,' • down,' * beyond,' * yonder,' * a.^^.'^ ,' * \2axKraiai^ 
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- in,* • out,' • without,' • inwards,* ' inside,' * around,' ' fro,' • forfQ ; many 
of which are prepositions in their primary application. 

Under place we may class the aaverbs of numerical order, * firstly, 
or • first,* * secondly,' * lastly.' 

7. II. TfME; as ' ever,' * lately,' ' often,' ' before,' &c. 
Time may be present, past, or future. 

8. (1.) Time present. Under this we include the 
following : * now,' * to-day,' * instantly,' ' presently,' 
' still,' * forthwith,' * henceforth ;' together with such 
phrases as * this instant,' &c. * 

Closely allied to this class are those adverbs that connect on« 
thing with another in point of time, such as ' while,' * when,' * then,' 
'as,* 'immediately.* 

The word * now ' may be considered as the main or typical adverb 
of present time, from whicli signification its other uses ar-e derived. 

'Immediately' is used by the Scotch, when the English use 

* presently.' • I will come presently ' is the current English expres- 
sion for • I will lose no time,' * I will come without delay.' The strict 
use of *■ immediately ' is to make one event follow close on another 
in a narrative ; ' he heard the news, and immediately set out' 

9. (2.) Time past: 'before,' 'heretofore,' 'hitherto* 
' already,' ' lately,' ' once,' ' yesterday.' 

The meaning of * once * is ' some former time not signified.* 

10. (3.) Time future : ' hereafter,' ' afterwards,' ' soon,' 
' henceforth,' ' presently,' * immediately,' * to-morrow,' 

* no more.' 

It will be seen that some of these (soon, presently, immediately, 
henceforth), have been cdready enumerated under present time. The 
leeison is that they express an action that is just about to commence, 
and therefore, though strictly future, they are yet also practically 
present. 

11. (4.) Duration or Repetition : * ever,* ' never,' ' always,' 

* aye ;' ' often,' ' seldom,' ' rarely,' ' occasionally,' ' fre- 
quently,' * continually,' ' continuously,' * incessantly,' 
'perpetually,' 'again,' *once,' ' twice,' * daily,' * monthly,' 
' annually,' ' periodically.' 

* Ever ' is the foremost of the class expressive of duration. Its 
meaning is * at all times,' or * through all time ;' and owing to the 
great force or fmpressiveness obtained through this extensive signifi- 
cation, we find it employed as a word of emphasis; 'if he offer ever 
so much,' meaning an indefinitely large quantity. By analogy we 
extend the figure still farther, and say * ever >so little,' although this 
somewhat borders on a contradiction of the original meaning ; as 
alao does *ever the less ' for * one whit the less.' The same reason 
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explains the applications of ' never.* As it excludes all time, it is a 
term of strong denial, and is employed for mere purposes of empliasis. 
*He answered him never a word/ 

'Again ' means originally *a second time,* but is not confined to 
this meaning. It serves as a conjunctive adverb, or conjunction, 
introducing a new sentence or paragraph, with the signification * once 
more,* or ' in addition.' By the phrase ' once and again,' fi'equcnt 
repetition is denoted. 

12. III. Degree, or Measure; as 'much,' * little,' 

• very,' ' far,' * exceedingly.' 

These refer to the attribute of quantity, wliioh has been seen above 
to be estimated in two ways, namely, by numbers, and by indefinite 
words. 

For a scale of tn^ermYy beginning at the least, we have * very little,* 
•little,' 'slightly,' • scarciaiy, * iaconsiderably,* 'pretty,' * motlerately,* 
'enough*' • sulBSciently,' 'much,' 'very much,' * greatly,' • exceedingly, 

• utterly,* • thoroughly,' .' generally,* • universally,' • terribly.' • Gay,* 

in the sense of * very,* is a Scotticism. 

* Generally ' bas two very different meanings wtaicti are liable to occasion ambignity. 
In the one sense it implies ' for the most part,' or 'in the minority of instances,' aa 
'the plan generally succeeded,' or succeeded hi the greater number of trials. In the 
other sense it means a general or generalized fact or attribute, something common 
to a whole class, as ' Animals generally have a nervous system,' or, it is a general 
property of animals. The first is the most usual meaning, the second is better 
expressed by the phrase 'in general.' 

Defect. The following may be considered as expressing quantity 
under the form of defect or deficiency: 'almost,' 'nearly,' *littie,' 

• lees,' * least.' ' hardly,' • but,' • partly,' ' well-nigh.' * Partly * is also 
the adverb of division : * partly his, partly yours.* 

Excess is implied by * very,* ' far ' * exceedingly,* • more,* * most, 

• better,* * best,' * worst.* 

Equality, or sufficiency : * enough,' • sufficiently,* • equally,' • exactly,* 
•perfectly,* 'truly,* 'just.* 

Ahatementf OT gradation: 'scarcely,* 'hardly,' 'piecemeal,* 'gra- 
dually.* 

BqtetiHon (implies number) : ' seldom,* ' often,* • frequently,' • once,* 

• twice,* ' thrioe,* ' again,* • once more.* In the sense of addition : * also,' 
'likewise,' 'besides,' 'too.' 

13. There are certain impoi-tant adverbs of Comparison^ 

the words, ' so,' ' as,' and ' too.' 

' So,* in its original etymology, is a demonstrative pronoun, mean- 
ing ' by that* We have seen mat it is still employed in this character. 
It thence became an adverb of comparison : * it was so dark, tliat 
we could see nothing.' It was dark * by that,* * to that measure, 
nameW, "that we could not see.' To make the comparison, some 
second clause or statement is requisite. Sometimes it is used with e 
marked emphasis, implying ' to such a high degree.* 

So lh>wned the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grow darker at their tirown. 
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In colloquial language, we often leave the comparison unsapplioCL 
and then the wo^ is u mere expressdon of intensity : * the view is ee 
fine.' 

The application to signify cause and effect is in conformity with 
the original meaning : * he ran with all his might, and so was first ; 
which is to say, that ' running in tluU manner, he became first ;' the 
relation of cause and effect being inferred from the sequence o« 
statement. 

*As,'etymol()gically is considered to be a contraction of •all-so. 
In substance it is t lie same word as ' so,' and admits of the same in- 
terpretation. It also retains a pronominal application in the relative 
combination * such as,' and perhaps in the constructions * as follows,' 

* as regards.' The adverbial signification * brave as a lion' may 
be explailied * brave by that, a lion is brave.' By an admitted 
ellipsis it may express comparison, as in this instance, without 
another word, although the mil statement demands a second * as,' 
or the allied particle * so.' * Asiaj as we can see ;' * a« two is to one, 
so is twelve to six;' two is to one by thai,twe\Ye is to six by that, 

* Men are more happy, a« they are less involved in affairs ;' * more ' 
/^^tlie more; completes the comparison. 

It passes into more remote meanings when used as a conjunc- 
tion. Thus it means time — 'he trembled as he spoke ;' reason — *as 
(tor since) you are of that opinion.' In combination with ' if^' the 
comparative signification is still apparent ; *a8 if we did not know 
that.' 

* Too ' is likewise an adverb of comparison occasionally employed in 
tlie absolute sense. It is a word greatly contributing to terseness of 
expression ; its value is fully appreciated in translating into other 
linguages, as the Latin. * He is too old to learn ' is a happy abbre- 
viation of * he is so old that he is unable to learn.' "When the 
infinitive phrase expressing the comparison is suppressed, we must 
undeistand the word in the sense of * more than enough, than what 
is just, right, convenient, fitting, or desirable.* 

Oh ! that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and dissolve itself into a dew. 

The important word • only ' with the synonymes * solely,* * merely,' 

* alune,' might be included under the present head. The genered 
meaning of * only ' is ' this one thing by itself',' to the exclusion of other 
things. 

14. IV. Belief and Disbelief, or Certainty and TJn- 
ceiiainty ; as * truly,' ' surely,' ' certainly,' * nay,' ' not,* 

* uot so.' 

This being a distinction of great and leading importance, the words 
tliat indicate the degrees of certainty and uncertainty are a marked 
elass, although not very numerous. 

For the expression of belief or certainty, we have 'certainly,' 
' surely,* * assuredly,' * truly,' * verily,' • undoubtedly,' * exactly,' * posi 
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iv©ly,' •predsely/ * indeed/ * yes,* *yea/* with a variety of phrases, 
as, *of jouree/ *by all meaDs/ *iii trutli,* 'even so/ * just so, 'most 
assaredly,' * by all manner of means/ * on every ground,* * without 
fell/ * without exception/ * beyond all doubt/ * beyond the possibility 
of question.' 

YoT the expression of cUsbdief, we have principnlly tlie great particle 
of negation, 'no,' or 'not,'* and phrases deriving meir negative force 
from it : * no/ 'not* 'nay,' * not so,' * not at all,' ' no wise/ * by no 
means,' * by no manner of means,* 'on no account,* * in no respect,' 
'not in the least,* * not a whit,* • not a bit,' * not a jot,* * forsooth ' (an 
ironical phrase in modem English, but uaed at one time seriously, 
for * verily '). 

For proMbility, contingency, or uncertainty, we have, * perhaps,' 

• probably/ * possibly,' * maybe,' * haply,' * likely,* ' perchance/ * per- 
adventure.* 

15. V. Cause and Effect ; as 'therefore,* 'wherefore,' 

* why.' 

Under this head we may include inatrumentality, which meaning, 
however, although abundantly expressed by phrase* and clauses, is 
seldom given by any single word. 

16. VI. Manner, or Quality; as ' well,' * ill,' ' wisely,' 

•bravely,' 'softly,' 'quickly,' 'remarkably/ 'rightly.' 

As with adjectives, this is the class that includes the great body of 
adverbs. Of the five previous classes it is possible to give an ex- 
haustive enumeration, but advorbs of Quality make a large part of 
the vocabulary of the language. The mode or manner of doing an 
action mav be very various, as we may see on a little reflection. 
Suppose the subject is putting something in motion; we may 
move quickly, steadily, violently, suddenly, abruptly, hurriedly, 
Bbaight, zigzag, strongly, rightly, beautifully, unexpectedly, and so 
on. And every kind of action that it is possible to mention has 
varieties of manner peculiar to itself. Thus *. to speak,* * to sing,' * to 
eat,* • to look,' * to work,* * to govern,' * to die/ have all their special 
modes, exclusive of the attributes of time, place, and degree, above 
enumerated ; and the word, or phrase, or clause, expressive of that 
mode, is considered in grammar as an adverb. ' He spoke, long, 
clearly, to the purpose.' * He looked hard, with anxiety, as if he were 
in earnest.* 'He governed wisely, with discretion, so as to gain 
esteem.' ' He died easily, without suffering, in the way that one 
would have predicted.' A word, or combination of words, answer- 
ing to the interrogative ' how ' is an adverb of manner, as replying 

* The words yes^yea, ay, no, are called adverbs, and seem to have an adverbial 
itoroe ; Imt, as Mr. 0. P. Mason remarks, they are never used to qualify verbs, ad- 
jectives, or other adverbs, and therefore appear scarcely entitled to the appellation. 
He proposes to call them intoijections; but this too seems ottjectionable, as they are 
not ontborsts of emotion, like ' alas !' ' hurrah !' and the like. Tliey are rather a species 
of relative words, which express a speaker's assent or denial to a particular state- 
ment, not }aj r^teatin^ the statement, but by referring to it as having just been 
Aooimced. Many of tbe words in the above list, may be detAKb»^\xi^<& %«i&KkHtvi 
f/am the se n tepce tliat tbej qualify ; for example — cftttAAnVs *s«xc^,\&.^^^»>»^ 
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to an inquiry into the special mode or circumstances of an action. 
If we say * the sun shines, any one may demand a more specific 
account of this fact, which is known to take place in a variety of 
ways, and the words employed to give such more specific information 
are adverbs or the equiifuient of adverbs : * the sun shines bright, or 
with intermission, or so as to light up the landscape, or as if we were 
in the tropics/ The name for the specifying attribute of a noun 
correciponds to the adjective in grammar ; the specifying attributes of 
the verb are given by the adverb. Now, from the great variety of 
ways and . circumstsmces of the performance of actions, adverbs, 
and adverbial phrases and clauses, like adjectives and their equiva- 
lents, arc necessarily inniunerable. 

17. The equivalents of the Adverb in composition 
are phrases and adverbial clauses. 

(1.) Place. Phrases: *At the seat of judgment,' 'in the skies,' 
under the greenwood tree.' Clauses : * Where the tree/alls, there will 
it lie ;' * whither I go, ye cannot come ;' * go whence you came.* The 
relative adverbs — * where,' * whither,' • whence,' * wheresoever,' &c., are 
the connectives of these clauses with the main clause, while they also 
qualify, by the attribute of place, the verb in the dependent clause. 

(2.) Time. Phrases : * Once on a time,' * the day before yest^day,' 

• next year,' * a century ago.* Clauses : * I will come when I can ;' 

• while I live^ I will follow truth ;' * the thing was done hefore I came.' 

These clauses are introduced either by the relative adverbs of time — 

* eru,' * until,' * when,' * while,* * whenever ' — or by the prepositions 

* before,' ' after,' * since,' which in this application govern clauses, 
instead of nouns. 

(3.) Degree. Phrases: * By ever so little, • to a small extent,' • in 
a very intense degree.* Clauses : * The sea is a« deep as the mountains 
are high ;' * as thy day is, so shall thy strength be.' • As ' is the prin- 
cipal word employed in these clauses. The degree being expressed by 
oumparison with some other thing as a standard, the connective 
required is a word or words of comparison or proportionality : as — as 
as — so, tlian^ the {tlie more). * He knows more than I (do) ;* * ihd 
longer we live, tlie more charitable we become.' 

(4.) Belief and Disbelief. Phrases: 'With the highest certainty,' 

• with KTeat hesitation.' Clauses : *Ifmy Ufe depended on it, 1 would 
Qiaintain my opinion ;'* ' I am as certain as if I had seen it,* 

(5.) Oavse and Effect. 

t/AUSE. Phrases : * By the action of the sun,* • by force of kindness,' 

* by the influence of the government* Clauses : * The crops are bad, 
because the spring was ungenial ;' * we lost the fight, because our num- 
bers were reduced.' The conjunction * because,' and its equivalents 
' inasmuch as, by reason that) are the connecting links in this kind 
nf clause. 

Effect. Phrases: 'To his own hurt,' *with the highest success.' 
Clauses : * He stood his ground, and there/ore triumyhed,* 
[Q.J Manneb generally. The phrases and oomDinations for this 
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paipoee are umnmerable. ' In a numfdl way/ &o. llie ciauses toe 
mtrodnoed by the relative or connecting adverb * as/ upon the same 
principle of comparison as that involved in degiee. ' He beliaved at 
if his aU had been at stake ;* ' he took such perusal of my £ace as 
be would draw me.* 

18. Other parts of speech are occasionally used as 
adverbs. 

Nouns : * He goes to-morrow ' (the morrow) (time) ; 

• he sent the man honie ' (place) ; * he cares not a groat ' 

(degree). 

This is not an unfrequent usage. We may explain it by the abbre- 
viation of the adverbial phrases, ' on the morrow/ ' to his house, or 
home/ * so much as a groat/ The wOTd * somewhat * is given as an 
example of a pronoun serving as an adverb: 'somewhat large.* 
(Scotticism, * some,' — some hot.) 

Adjectives ; as * drink deep* ' the green trees whis- 
pered soft and low,* * this looks strange,* * standing erect,* 

We liave also examples of one adjective qualifying another adjective^ 
as * wide open,' • red hot,' * the pale blue sky.' Sometimes the corre- 
sponding adverb is used, but with a different meaning, as * I found the 
way easy — easily ; * it appears clear— dearly,* Although there is a pro- 
priety in the employment of the adjective in certain instances, yet such 
forms as 'indifferent well,' 'extreme bad,' are grammatical errors. 
' He was interrogated relative to that circumstance,' should be relor 
Uvdy^ or in relation to. It is not unusual to say * I would have done 
it indepemlent of that circumstance/ but independently is the proper 
construction. 

The employment of adjectives for adverbs is accounted for by the 
fcdlowing considerations ; 

(1.) I^ the classical languages the neuter adjective may be used aa 
an adverb, and the analogy would appear to have been extended to 
English. 

;2. ) In Anglo-Saxon, the adverb was often formed from the adjeo* 
live, by adtUng * e,' as soft, softe, wliich • e,' being dropped, left the 
adverb in the adjective form ; thus * cloDne,' adverb, became * clean,* 
and appears in the phrase * clean gone ;' foestc, fast, ' to stick &st.' 

(3.; There are cases where the subject is qualified rather than the 
verb, as with verbs of incomplete predication, • being,' * seeming/ 

• arriving/ &c. In * the matter seems dear,* * clear ' is part of the 
predicate of * matter.' * They arrived safe ;' / safe ' does not qualify 

• arrived,* but goes with it to complete the 'predicate. So * he sat 
silent,' * he stood firm/ * It comes beautiful,* and * it comes beauti- 
fully,* have different meanings. This explanation applies especially 
to the use of participles as adverbs, us in Southey's lines on Lodore ; 
the participial epithets appUed thei-e are adjectives qualifying * water,' 
and not adverbs qualifying 'came.' 'The church stood gleaminQ 
through the trees / ' gleaming ' is the predicate of ' church/ Owud ^^x^ 
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adjeotiye regularly used.* * Passing strange ' is elliptical ; passing 
(surpassing), what is strange.' 

Verbs ; as * smxick went the whip ;* * he let it go hang at 

the window ;' a very rare usage. 

Prepositions ; as * I told you that before,* 

The following are familiar examples of prepositions employed aa 
adverbs : • before,' * after/ • since,' * in,' * up,' • down.' 



THE PEEPOSITION. 

1. A Preposition is a word placed before a noun, or 
its equivalent^ to indicate a relation to something else ; 
as * tie river runs to the sea,' * the middle of the street,' 
*a house /or sale.' 

In each of these examples there is a noun preceded by a preposi- 
tion, and the effect is to unite the noun with the other words of the 
clause ; the action of • the river running ' is made specific by saying 
that it is in the direction of the sea ; * the street ' and * middle ' are 
coupled into one meaning by * of;' the word * sale ' is introduced to 
be Joined in meaning with * house,' and ' for ' is the uniting word. 

The prepositions, therefore, like the pronouns, are called relational 
words. The part of speech that they are most liable to be confounded 
with is the conjunction. A good many of them also serve as adverbs, 
in which case they qualify verbs instead of governing a noun. * He 
runs (ibout the house' (preposition) ; • he runs abotU ' (adverb). 

The prepositions are a class of words limited in number, but inces- 
sant in their application. The right use of them has a direct bear- 
ing on clearness and delicacy of style. 

2. Certain Prepositions correspond to the case-endings 
of nouns in the classical languages ; these are, * of,' ' to,' 
* for,' ' from,' * by,' * with.' 

3. • Of ' corresponds to the possessive case in English, 

and the genitive case in other languages. 

As the possessive inflection is used only in a small number o( 
nouns, and not uniformly in those, we are dependent on this prepo- 
sition for conveying the meaning of the possessive case. 

* Of ' expresses a variety of relations, which may be 
traced up to a common source. The originaV import 
of the root was * proceeding from,' which easily led to 

* Dr» Antpf oo the English language, art. 311. 
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Ihe meaning now most generally signified, namely, 

* belonging to.' For example, the * force of the wind ' 
means a property proceeding from the wind, or mani- 
fested by it, and therefore inhering in it, or belonging 
to it. 

Any complicated object may be considered as made up in two 
ways. A house has a foundation, walls, a i-oof, doors, windows, 
roouis, &c. ; these are its parts, or meclianical divisions. Any one of 
these being specified, we signify that it belongs to the house by the 
preposition * of :' ' the roof of the house.' This leads to the first use of 
the preposition. 

(1.) * Of "^ used to relate the part of anything to the 
whole : * the wing of the eagle,* * the walls of the town,' 
' the banks of the river.* This may be called the partitive 
meaning. 

So we may say, * the army of Britain,' * the children of the family,' 

* the proper^ of the corporation.' These are all separable parts of the 
wholes that they severally belong to. 

A fraction or division of a total is expressed by 'of ' on the same 
principle ; * a third of the proceeds ;' * few of the host survived ;' * a 
tithe of ah he possessed;' 'one ninth of the remainder.* Hence the 
adjectives of fullness or want are naturally followed by ' of ;' • full of 
compassion, of hope ;' * destitute of clothes, of money, of all things.' 

But there is a second mode of conceiving a complex or concrete 
object, namely, as made up of properties, or attributes, inseparable 
fromi the object, except in thought Thus we may speak of the 
length of a room, but we cannot cut off the length from the other 
dimensions and properties. We cannot separate the weight, the 
colour, the value, of gold from the rest of tlie qualities. These are 
called abstract quaUties : they are spoken of in language, as inhering 
in the total, or the concrete ; and when any one of them is specified, 
the preposition 'of is the connecting word: as * the sweetness of 
honey,' ' the shape of the mountain,' • the colour of the snow.' This 
directs us to the second meaning of the preposition. 

(2.) ' Of ' is used to connect an abstract property, or 
quality, with the concrete ; as ' the strength of the Hon,' 
' the lightness of air,' ' the temper of steel.' This may 
be called the attributive meaning. 

These two meaning are simple and intelligible, being two modes 
of the same general idea of 'possession,* 'property,' or 'belonging.' 
But we find other meanings apparently very remote &om this leading 
idea. 

(3.) *0f ' may serve to specify a subject or make a 
reference i afi * the Book of Proverbs.' Hfti^ ' IBx^sN^^'Sb.^ 
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indicates the subject that * book ' refers to. ' The love of 
our neighbour ;' love with regard to, or directed upon, 
a cei*tain party specified as our neighbour, ' Of man's 
first disobedience — sing, heavenly Muse.' 

This meaning may have grown up thus. If we say * a book of 
problems,* we may be understood as implying, that of the whole class 
of things named problems, as much is taken as will make a book, — 
literally, * a bookful of problems.' * A treatise of geometry,' is a por- 
tion of the whole subject of geometry, taken and included in a treatise. 
The meaning of reference would thus be a branch of the partitive 
meaning. It is to be noticed, however, that this application of the 
word is not so frequent now as formerly. We prefer * on ' to * of,' in 
specifying a subject under discussion : as * on geometiy,' * on plants,' 
&c. • The love of our neighbour ' is ambiguous if we allow it to 
mean * towards our neighbour.' Properly this sliould be interpreted 
(attributively) • the love manifested fey our neighbour to us ;* for the 
other case we should use * to :' • love to God,' * love to man.' In the 
phrase *the fear of God,' the meaning of reference is exclusively 
involved ; the * fear ' is a passion belonging properly to us, and is in- 
dicated by the possessive of the person, • man's fear,' * the wicked's 
fear ;! but thoi-e must be an object to the passion, some one who, as 
it were, shares the property of it ; there is an attribute helmiging to Ood 
that inspires the fear, and this probably leads to our employing ^ of ' in 
order to indicate this object. 

Such a phrase as * a common cf turbary,' is a pure case of reference ; 
the acceptation is ' a common in so far as regards the right of cutting 
turf.' * Itight of pasturage ' is a right having reference to pasturage. 

(4.) The Preposition, with its Noun, has often the 

force of an Adjective ; as * a crown of gold,' for a golden 

crown ;* * an act of grace ' (a gracious act) ; ' a pearl of 

great price * (a precious pearl). This may be called the 

adjective meaning. 

This too might be explained on the partitive principle. * A crown of 
gold ' we may interpret as meaning die quantity of gold taken and 
employed to make up a crown. In * a man of courage ' we may 
imagine, that of the courage contained in the world a certain portion 
is represented as inhering in a man, — a man filled or suppUed with 
courage. This consti-uction is the chief example of the adjective 
phrase. 

In * the Earl of Mar,' we have an exact case of partition ; for 
although these titles are now a mere name, they were not always so. 
Mar was a great district of country containing many constituent ele- 
ments, physical and moral ; among these was its cnief^ or Earl ; so 
that the Earl of Mar was a correct form on the partitive principle, no 
less than • the district, the people, the wealth, the history, &c., of ]VIar.' 
* The Queen of England,' the * Town Clerk of Leeds,' are exactly 
pamUel. The same principle will explain, ' Doctor of medksiiie,' 
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' Teochtf of music/ * Dean of Guild,* * Master of the KoUs.' Erery 
ooe of these supposes a coUectiye institution, made up of mauy ele- 
ments, or parts, and of these one is epeclfied : Medicine is a whole, 
containing its science, its methods, and among the rest, its doctors. 

In the expression *of necessity' we have the equivalent of x the 
adverb ' necessarily.' It may be explained as ' something belonging 
to or proceeding fix)m necessity. Shakspeare says * of foi'oe,' where 
we should say * perforce.' 

*The winter 0/ our discontent' is a Shakspearian figure, remotely 
indicating reference. 

' To ask a favour of* • to rid one's self 0/,' * to cure a man 0/,' ai-e 
examples of the employment of the preposition in its primary sense of 
•proceeding from.' 

^5.) Nouns in apposition are sometimes connected by 

• 01 ;' as ' the city of Amsterdam,' * this affair of the 
mutiny,' *a monster of a, man.' 

• The city of London ' is strictly partitive, inasmuch as the city is a 
part of London ; but * the town of Berlin * is an example of apposition, 

• the town, Berlin.' It is not allowed to apply this form indiscrimi- 
nately : • the river of Jordan ' is an error. 

• This af&ir of the mutiny ' is the same as ' this affiiir, namely, the 
mutiny.' We may perhaps consider the present case as a further ap- 
plication of the meaning of reference. * A brute of a dog ' is colloquial 
Englii^ and may be interpreted as a case of apposition, or predica- 
tion, * a dog that is a brute.' 

In comparing the expressions *a bust of Cicero,' 'and a bust of 
Cicero's ' we can farther illustrate the uses of the preposition. In the 
second case it has the partitive signification; the meaning is 'a 
bust of Cicero's collection of busts ;* in the other it is an example of 
reference — * a bust, whose subject is Cicero.' 

' A play of Shakspeare ' is also partitive ; a man's productions are 
considered as a part of his collective personality. 

• The better 0/ it ' is not so good as * the better for it.' 

4. ' To ' has a remarkably uniform meaning notwithstanding the 
extent of its use. The primaiy idea of motion towards pervades all its 
applications. It is pointedly contrasted with * from,' as in the phrase 

• to and fro.' • He went to the house,' • leave that to me,* * add to 
your fiiith,* 'duty to our parents,' *to arms,' * glory to God,' are 
obvious instances. Among the more remote applications are to be 
found such phrases as * pleasant to the taste,' * to one's hand,' ten to 
one,' * to the number of two hundred,' * to all intents and purposes,' • to 
his honour be it said,' ' done to a cinder,' * ye shall pay to the last 

penny,* * they marched to the tune of ,' * to a Christisai, this world 

is a place of trial and preparation.' Even in these examples, where 
motion *in the direction of is not directly stated, proxirrdty, which is 
the natural result, is indicated ; hence the meaning of reference ii:di- 
fsated in the last example. 

Aa the sign of the infinitive * to ' has still the«Asxi<& ^v3gc^<9b^3lssl^> 
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It is remarked by grammarians, that certain nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs take * to ' after them, and lists of such words are accordingly given 
for the guidance of the pupil ; as, for example, * accustom to,' ' adapt to,* 

• belong to,' * equal,' * prefer,' * tend,' &c. But it should be noticed that 
in nearly all these cases the intended meaning is answered by this pre- 
position, and would not bo so well answered by any other. Thus the 
words • attach,' * attend,' * confirm,' * consecrate,' * listen,' * give,' * tell,' 

* show,' * liken,' all indicate the sense of approaching nearer to some- 
thing, or pointing in some one direction, which is the main signification 
of this preposition. In a few cases there would appear to be something 
arbiti-ary in the choice, and in such cases we must look upon the con- 
nection as a special idiom of the language, to be learned from usage, and 
not to be inferred fix)m the general meaning of the word. Among 
these, we may perhaps include the following, * blind to' (where * to' 
means reference), * derogatory to,' * foreign to,' * object to,' * opposite to.' 

Such examples as * true to,' * unknown to,' * dislike to,' * provoke to,' 

• impute to,' * adapt to,' are conformable to the primary signification. 

We occasionally meet with violations of these special usages, such 
as * different to, for * different from.' 

* It is altered to the better,' should be ^f&r the better.' 

ScotticUins : * Will you buy a knife to ^for) me ;' * I have no fault 
to (with ) him ;' * I entertain no prejudice to ( towards) him.' 

5. * Fob ' is much more complicated and various in its appplications. 
Originally connected with *fore,' meaning *in front of,' it has 
branched ofi;' in difierent directions, until the original siguification is 
to all appearance Ioe^ sight of. 

(1.) The cluef meaning is direction, end, pui-pose, benefit. ' They 
set out for their home ;' * some toil for money, others for fame ;' * every 
one for himself;* 'the Sabbath was made for man ;' *for this end 
came I into the world ;' * good for good ;' * oh, for a draught of vintage 
that hath been — ;' *for Jesus' saka' 

The old idiom, now called the gerund form of the verb, is an 
instance of this application : * What wont ye out for to see ?' The idea 
of end or purpose is implied in this verbal construction, although the 

* for ' is now dropped. 

(2.) It means * notwithstanding,' * in spite of,' a meaning not readily 
connected with the foregoing. 'For all this, tiiey still proceed;' 
*for all his wealth, he was not content ;' *for anything to the con- 
tiary ;' *for all that.' We may suppose the connection to arise from 
the cucumstance that men often fail in their enterprises, altliough 
p'vBsessing the usual means of success, and that the word implies the 
presence of the means, according to its original force, * in frant of,' and 
yet allows us to infer that the end was not gained. * For al I his wealth 
— with all his wealth m front of him — the natural consequences did 
not follow in his case.' ( Compare the uses of • with.') 

(S.) It is used in opposition to * against : * * he fought for his princi- 
ples and against his interest ;' *for the constitution, and agaimt the 
king.' This is still a branch of the first meaning. 

In the phrases, * six for a penny,* • line for line,' * measure for mea- 
suro, ' we Jiave the men ling of exchange, or * Teturn for,* which chimeii 
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in wilii tile jriginal signification. Pei-haps the idea of ' proportionality * 
in the phrase * lie is tall /or his years/ is merely a following out of tne 
same application. So also * we took him for his brother/ where the 
meaning shades into the idea of comparison implied in * as/ 

* For an hour/ * for a little/ * for once/ * for ever/ represent an appa- 
rently distinct signification, although we may suppose a connection 
between it and the primary meaning * in front of 

The meaning of reference^ seen in such expressions as * so much /or 
the first question,' * bodies depend for their visibility, can be traced 
to the first meaning given above (end, purpose, benefit). 

* For H holy person to be humble, for ono whom all men esteem as 
a saint, to fear lest himself become a devil, is as hard as/or a prince to 
submit himself to be guided by tutors.' Here we have a form grown 
out of the gerund construction, with a reference still to the idea of 
end, purpose, or direction. This is a useful equivalent of the noun 
clause {UkU a holy person be humble, that a prince submit himself, 
Ac). 

Of the list of words given as properly followed by * for, the greater 
number have their meaning suited by this preposition, while with a 
tew it has no special appropriateness. Thus * care for,' * sail for,' • work 
for,' • design for/ * good for,' * prepared for,' • substitute tor,' * thankful 
for,' * answer for,' • occasion for,' * esteem for,' are all in accord with 
the principal meaning above given. The phiase * eminent for ' is not 
specially in keeping. 

* He was accused for^' is a Scotticism for 'accused o/.' It is also 
an error to say * inquire afters the correct English being * inquire 
for,' So, * there is much need for it,' • need of it,' is the correct phrase ; 
•burst /or (with) laughing;' 'insists /or (on) it;* *he called /or (on) 
me ;' * died /or (of; thirst/ 

* To' and ' for ' correspond to what is called the dative case of the classical languages, 
although they have a far wider range of meaning than could be expressed by that 
inflection. Our so-called objective forms— me, thee, him, her, them— are, in their 
origin, datives, and this signiticution still to a certain extent adheres to them. 

6. • From ;' * forth,' • forwards,' * beginning fi-om,' * proceeding from.' 

* From door to door,' *from Dan to Beer^eba/ ^ from home,' */roi» 
earth to heaven/ 

The ori^al reference to place is widely departed from in the use of 
the preposition, but the more general idea of * direction &om' is in the 
main preserved. 

The application to Ume is seen in such phrases as *from mom to 
dewy eve, ^frrnn my youth up,' *from age to age.* 

Anything that indicates a source, origin, or commencement, may 
be preceded by * from.* * He rose from the ranks, from obscurity,' &c.; 
•authority emanates from the sovereign/ 'won from the enemy;' 
•snatdied from the flames;' *the song began from Jove/ *we must 
probe the story from first to last.' Hence it is used in tiie sense of 

• turn away,' • quit,' * leave,' ' abandon.' * He fled from liie dty of de- 
struction ;' * shrinking from the pictm*e of distress.' 

Also lemoteness and privation, as ' absent from my sight ;' * tfiaaos:^ 
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/rowi cities;' 'far yroni the madding crowd's ignoble strife ;' ^Jrom thee 
to die were torture more than deatn.' 

It likewise follows words implying deliverance, release, &c : * r^ 
leased from his vow.' 

So, separation, abstraction, destruction, are indicated by the same 
preposition, and with a like adherence to the main and primary 
import. 

Motive, or reason, may be expressed by * fix)m :' * they acted from no 
unworthy motive,' ''from gratitude,' * /row fear.' 

The following are some instances of errors coimected with the use of 

* from. ' • It is inferior frma (should be io) what I expected ;' * different 
to that,* should be^om. 

7. • By.' The primary meaning seems to be * alongside of,' •prox- 
imity.' *He sat hy the river,' * fey the tree,' 'hard 6t/ the oracles of 
God,' • inhabited hy the great' The other meanings grow out of this 
by natural transitions. Thus, defence of — * stand by me ;' agency, in- 
strumentality, and cause—* eaten by wolves,' * maintained by the public,' 

* watched by angels,' * shaken by the wind.' Shakspeai-e uses • with ' 
in this sense : * here is himself, marred, as you see, tcith traitors ;' we 
should now say * by traitors.* * We hope to gain by you :' * seize him 
by force ;' *by intelligence man raises his condition;' *the power of 
speaking well should be auned at fey all ;* * to know by heart.* 

"WorcS of measuring take * by * after them, firom the circimistance 
that the things measured have to be put side by side ; * greater by 
hsdf;* * measure your desires by your fortunes, not yoiu* fortunes by 
your desires ;* * by the rule and the square ;' * it was sold by the ounce.' 

The employment of the preposition with nouns of time illustrates 
the general signification : * by this time they are far away,' that is 

* alongside of, or at this time ;' * by the commencement of spring ;' * by 
sunrise.' 

In such phrases as 'one by one,' 'house by house,' *to do things 
by halves,' we have still the same idea. * They came by hundreds ' 
is a somewhat loose application of the word ; * in hundreds ' is also 
used, although perhaps less frequently in good English. 

This is the preposition of adjuration, a purpose still conformable to 
the primary meaning : * fey all that we hold dear ' may be interpreted * 
as • standing by, and under the love or fear or influence of.' 

8. * With.' The radical notion involved in * with ' apjiears to be 
joining or uniting.'* Hence company or companionship is one of its 
foremost applications : * he travelled toith me for some days ; * there 
is no living ueith such neighbours;' *he came unth the first and 
remained toith the last;' 'his servant was un(h him;' 'he kindled 
with rage.' 

' I will buy uoUh you, sell toith you, talk vjith you, walk with you, 

and so following ; but I will not eat with you, orink with you, nor 

pray vjith you ;' ' with Ate by his side.' Fossession is readily implied 

in union : ' wUh the hope of is the same as ' having the hope of ;' so 

with a view to,' ' with power to,' * with regard to.* 

• Craik, EnffliskofShdkgjpeare,ft,X9e. 
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The meaniog of oppomtion or contest comes readily from the mam 
root, seeing that combatants, as well as friends, must come into close 
contact. ' With * in compounds has always this meaning : vnthst&nd. 
The meaning of * in spite of may he explained in the same way as 
tiie adversative use of ' for.' *With all his learning, he had but little 
prudence.' 

From union or companionship comes instrumentalityt or means: 
' fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons ;' * paved with 
gold,' * enriched toith knowledge,' * elated with joy,' * fdled im'th wine,' 

• planted with firs,' * wearied with much study,' * with meditating that 
he must die once ' — SJtdkspeare. 

It has been seen that the agent, or prime mover, in an effect, more 
usually takes *by' after it; but the instrument that the agent 
employs is expressed by * with :' * the field was dug by the labourer 
unth his spade.' *By' is the preposition that follows tlie passive 
voice : * tried by his peers.' 

* With * is also used for immediately after, the connection of ideas 
being apparent : * with this, he pointed to his fece.* 

Errors, * They quarrelled among each other,' should be * with each 
other;' *agieeable vnth (to; their instructions;' *he is not yet 
reconciled toith (to) me;' * prevailed with (upon);' * good-bye mth 
( to; you,' or * good-bye.' 

• From,* * by,' and * with,' are prepositions corresponding to the abla- 
tive case in Latin. Li Greek, whicU has no ablative, the genitive and 
dative are taken instead, or the corresponding prepositions are used. 

The employing of these detached words is more conducive to 
facility and precision than the case inflections. Nevertheless it is 
proper to signalize the relations that the old languages have thought 
fit to express by cases, as being in all probabili^ those of most 
frequent occurrence and of greatest importance. We shall now 
enumerate the entire body of prepositions under different heads, accord- 
ing to their meanings. 

The classification is as follows : — 

9. I. Place. Under place, we have (1.) Best in (the 
where), as ' in,' ' on,' * at,' * near,' * by.' (2.) Motion with 
direction (the whence and the whither), * to,' * into,' 

• unto,' * towards ' (up, down), *from. (3.) Place 
and direction, ' on,' * over,' ' under,' ' through,' ' behind,' 

• between,' ' among,' ' upon,' * near,' * off,' ' across,' ' be- 
yond,' * abaft,' * above.' 

10. *Tn.' Tliechief proposition of rest in, or the where. The primary 
force of the word is maintained throughout the many applications of 
it. The idea of * being contained ' is seen even when place is not the 
subject under considei-ation. *In summer,' *in a deep dumber,' 

• immersed in worldly affairs,' * employed in carrying,' • in the power 
of the enemy,' 'm joy and in sorrow,' • versed in largiiages,' * perse- 
vere in his design,' * involved in mis.* 
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The phrases * in fact,* 'iD truth,* •in that,* 'inasmuch as,* 'in thft 
Ofvent of,' *m vain,' *in all,' indicate no essential departure from the 
primary import. • In the name of,' used in invocation or adjuration, 
may be supposed to mean * clothed with the name or authority of.' 

The old writers often used * in * for • into :' • cast yourself in 
wonder.' The familiar phrase * fall in love ' remains as an example 
of the usage. 

Scot. * He gave me a book in (as) a present* 

* On.' Properly this falls under the third class ^place and direc- 
tion) ; but it may often be an equivalent of * in,' as signifjTug merely 
rest. * On a rock, whose haughty brow.* 

•At.' The same as near or close by : 'At the house* may mean 
simply near or by the house. Although thus coinciding in its 
primary meaning with * by,' it differs from * by ' in not being extended 
to signify causation or agency. Besides closeness, * at ' may imply in 
the direction of ; as * to ftre at a mark ;' * to glance at a question ;' * to 
laugh aU * wonder at,' * bark at, * work at* * get at, * come at,* 

There is a distinction between * at ' and * in,' as signifying place ; 
we say • at the market cross,' • at the fountain,* but * in the town,' * in 
France,' * in America ;' the one being a limited object, which we may 
stand close by, the other a more extcmded surface, which we are con- 
tained in. The distinction exactly illustrates the difference in tlte 
primary meanings of the words. In some cases both are appli- 
cable: *at, or in school or church;* but we must say 'at home.' 
Applied to time, it signifies a point or moment of time, * at present,' 

* at the stroke of nine,' * at noon,' • at midnight.' 

The phrases involving * at ' are in keeping with the general signifi- 
cation, although some of them constitute peculiar idioms : 'at peace,' 

* at war,' * at play,' * at the price of,' * at a loss,' * at fault,' • at hand,' 

* at issue,' * at variance,' * at liberty,' * at an end,' • at best,' • at all,' * at 
large.' *at this,' *at full 8i)eed.' 

Scot. * Angry at (with) him;* 'hatred at (to or against);* *ask, 
inquire at (of).' 

• Near ' (nigh). This preposition also means proximity, which idea 
it abides by very closely in its metaphorical applications ; thus we 
have * near the heart,' * a translation near the original,' • near the 
time.' It contrasts with • at ' in not signifying direction at a distance, 
and with * in ' in not expressing the fact of being contamed in. The 
adjective *near signifying narrow, parsimonious, is doubtless the 
original word. 

11. (2.) Motion with direction, 'To* is the chief preposition for 
this meaning. 

Next we have the important compound 'into,' which is very 
uniform and explicit in its application. * Go into the house,' * look 
into a book,' * led into error,' * instilled into his mind,' * forced into 
compliance,' • ages crowded into years,' * broken up into companies,' 
'burst into fragments," *into dithculties,' * infuse more spiiit into the 
rwmposition,' * let into the secret,' * spring into blossom.' 

Sc4)t, * He is soon put into (in) a passion ;' • sit into (near) the fire.' 

' Uhiio, ' Cnmponnded of • on * and * to,' and now seldom used, as it 
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Mgnifies almost the same as either 'to* or 'into.' 'Towards' neoda 
no special remark. • From ' has been already explained. 

12. (3.) Place and direction. 'On.' The simple preposition of 
rest) r^se, or support, the foundation or prop being indicated by the 
noun following : * on the ground,' * on the table,' • on the sea,' ' mi 
the coast,' ' leaning on his staflf.' When we say * London is situated 
on the Thames,* there is a slight departure &om the strict meaning, 
as if by a figure of speech. 

Sometimes a falling or other motion is implied : ' The rain falls on 
the earth ;' * I sift the snow on the mountains below.' 

The other uses consist more or less in following out these primary 
significations. ' Depend on me ' is metaphoric^ rest or support. 

* Now &des the glinmiaring landscape on the sight,' is highly figiu^- 
tive, but still in keeping. • He plays on the violin,' • he dined on fish,' 
are farther extensions of signification. The phrases * to gaze on,' 'to 
dote on,' 'comment on,* • prevail on,' * insist on,' * resolve on,' • reflect 
cm,* * trespass on,* are well-recognized idioms, which seem remote from 
the primary sense, although the connection of ideas is still traceable. 

In signifying time, we have such forms as 'on Monday,' 'on 
that night,' 'on the occasion;' these explain themselves. A some- 
what dmerent sense is observable when we say * on the molting of the 
ice the ships depart.' 

Many phrases involve this preposition : ' on fire,' * on the wing,' ' on 
the alert,* ' on a sudden,' • on view,' • on a great scale,* • ou the part of,* 
•on my honour,' • his blood be on us.* 

•Rely tn' is an error for 'rely on;' 'founded in truth,* for *on 
truth.* Scot. ' He was married on (to) such a person ;' ' I have waited 
long on (for) an answer ;' * I saw him on or upon (in) the street' 

• On * is opposed by ' o£^' which, however, is more in use as an 
adverb than as a preposition : ' oflf the ground,' ' off my shoulders.* 
The adverbial meaning is the same, and is seen in composition with 
verbs, as ' get off;' ' break off,' ' be off,' * draw off;' ' drive off.' ' keep off,' 

* pay off;* ' drink off' (set ojfj on a journey, should be set otrf). The 
phrases ' well of^' ' badly o^* are somewhat peculiar ; there is probably 
an ellipsis of some subject, as if we were to say ' he is well off that 
business.' ^ 

•Up,* 'down.' The various meanings of these words accord with 
the primary significations. ' The price of stock is up ;' * his spirits 
were up;* the county is up (in arms).' In compound words we have 
the adverbial form with a like signification : ' look up,' ' fill up,' ' lead 
op,* * hush up.* j 

' Doton stairs,* * down hill,* * down the stream,' ' down the vale of / 
years.* In the adverbial form^ 'come down,' 'sit down,' 'bring down,* / 
' pull down,* ' take down,' * run down,' ' write down,' • put down.' / 

' Upon ' is a modification or variety of the simple preposition • on,' I 
which can be used for it in nearly every case. ' Upon a hiU,' * uponj 
the right,* ' upon condition,* * upon security,' ' upon a footing,' • upon! 
the parish (for subsistence or support),' ' upon princii)le,' * upon record,*/ 
' upon trial,' ' upon a time,'. ' upon occasion,' * upon thva' \ 

In adverbial combinations: 'dwell upon,* ^ d.e«iCfaiXL\. >K^Txi * ^i^ 
npan,' 'proy upon,' 'resolve upon.' 
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Soot. 'There is a meeting upon (on) Thursday;' 'he plays w/xwk 
(on) the flute.' 

* Above/ * below,* • beneath.* These words likewise adhere with 
considerable regularity to their well-known sense — higher or lower 
in place. The metaphorical applications of 'abova* are seen in 
such examples as *a5o«e his rank,' * above his means,' * above compre- 
hension,' * above board,* * above mean actions,' * above the brightness 
of the sun.' The transition is easy to the meaning, more than, in 
excess; as * above all,' * above the price of rubies,' 'the serpent is 
cursed above all cattle.* 

Admrhially the s^nse is adhered to ; as in i*eferring to a formci 
place in a book. 

As 'above' is extendetl metaphorically to signify superiority, 
dignity, elevation, 'below,' and 'beneath,' are applied to the opposite 
states of inferiority and degradation : ' hdow the mark,' ' heneaHi 
the yoke,' 'beneath contempt* Adv. 'He shrunk beneath.' Scot, 
' Who lives above (over) you ?' ' Below (under) water, ground, hia 
clothes.' 

' Over,' above in position. Extended from place to many other ap- 
plications, preserving the main idea : ' power over,' * to watch over,' 
' predominate over, ' * muse over,' * fear came over me.' ' Over the 
season,' is through the season : ' over-night,' would be literally 
through the night, but means also after the commencement of the . 
night. ' 

In composition the meaning is still preserved : ' overshoot,' ' over- 
hang,' * overcome.' In pome compounds the idea implied is * excess,' 
*oveido,' • overcharge,' * overestimate.' The transition is an obvious one. 

The idea of 'covering' distinguishes this preposition from the 
allied word ' above,' and has given to it a far greater streteh of appli- j 
cations. The number of derivatives obtained fix)m it is very great. ' 
Scot. ' They looked over (out at) the window.' j 

• Under,' the opposite of over : ' under the tree,' * under hatches.* ) 

• under water,' ' under heaven.' The word is extended to subjection, j 
dependence, and protection ; as * under the sovereign,' 'under God ;' 
to tlie sustaining of anything as a burden, covering, or envelope : 

' under obligation,' • under orders,' ' under trial,' ' under apprehension,' 

• under reproaches,' • under necessity,' ' under consideration,' ' under 
the guise or pretence, or character, or name of,' ' under sail,* • under 
arms :' to less in quantity ; as ' under age,' * under the mark.' • Under! 
the seal of,' is a more remote extension, and may be interpreted aa 
under the authority, or guaiantee signified by the putting of a seal, i 

The arlverbial sense is in harmony with the other ; 'bring under.' 

• put under,* ' come under,' * go under,' * bend under.* 

' Through.' The simple preposition for the idea of passage : ' tlirmigh 
the gate,' * through the wood,* ' through many hands,* ' through the ) 
ranks,* • through the clouds,* • through the ages,' ' through the valley 
•and shadow of death.* The first step in advance of the primitive sense 
is to signify, over the whole extent of a tJiingt from end to end, or from 
one side to another ; as * through all ranks,' * through all nations ;' the 
appJioation depending on the fact that pa£»age imphes successive con- 
tar't and a survey of what is RO'^e ovei. Omxitf. ^^ ^^ fecUity fo? 
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gaining oar wishes implied in a free passage, an open door, or a / 
medium of conveyance, the word farther takes on the meaning of 
instrumentality : * through industry,' * through influence,' * through tlio 
ministec' * through the swiftness of his horse.' A drfferenoe may he 
noted between tliis kind of instrumentality and that expressed by 

• with ;' a diflerence arising out of tiie primitive sense of the words. 

Scot. * He walked throv/gh (across) the room ;' * he will learn through 
(in; time ;' *he walks through (in) his sleep.' 

• AJong,* • across.' Along, is by the * long ' or length of : • along 
the shore,' * along the roeui,' * alongside.' Adv. * Come along,' * wander 
along,' * (hive along,' * glide along.' No metaphorical extensions of any 
importance are to bo noted. 

• Across.' .On the * cross :' • across the river,' • across the street,* * across 
the Atlantic,' * across his shoulders.' Adv. * Lay across,' * swim across.' 

' Before,* • after,' * behind.' * Before,' in the front of, with or without 
proximity : • before the door,' • before Sebastopol,' * before the face of,' 
' before the magistrate,* * before the wind.' By a natural transition it 
applies to precedence, preference, or superiority : * before his betters,' 

• before his regiment,' * he was placed before the knights.' The applica- 
tion to priority i>f time is one of the chief uses of the word : * before 
day,' • before long,' * before the age.* In the adverbial aj^lications 
both place and time are denoted, more especially time : * looking before 
and after.' 

• After,* opposed to • before * in the signification of precedence in rank, 
and in expressing time. The fhll application to place is seen in the 
adverbial and adjective uses of the word : * lagging after,' * the after-part 
of the building.' By an obvious figure it is used with words signify- 
ing pursuit and inquiry, and also desire : * follow after,' • sesuxsh after,* 

• hunger and thirst after,' * longing afl;er immortality.' By a farther 
extension, also quite accoimtable, we find it signifying imitation or 
following a loEid : * after Titiens,' * after the original, the model,' * to 
name after.' 

• Behind.' As opposed to * before ' we may define it, in the rear o^ or at 
the back of : * behind the scenes,' * behind a cloud,' * behind the back.' 
Hence such applications as inferiority, being left out, a remainder 
in arrear, at a distance, out of sight, disregarded. The adverbial com- 
pounds witii verbs are of a like tenor : * stay behind,' * fall behind,' 

• walk behind,' * look behind.' 

• Between.' When two objects are sepamted, the intervening space, 
or anything in a middle position, is expressed by this wora in its 
primary sense : * between decks,' * between times.' Hence it is applied 
to express all that goes on in such a situation : * passing between ;' 

• intercourse or communication between ;' * coincidence, similarity, con- 
trast, or difference between * (the result of the comparison timt may 
t£^ place when two things are near each other) ; so * friendship, le- 
lationiahip, understanding between,' * contest and rivalry between,' * to 
Bcyudicate between :' also community or partnership ; as * possessing 
property between them.' 

• Among,' and * amidst.' • Between ' expresses in the midst of twQ\ 
•mong ' and * amidst ' imply a greater numbei ol ^^[£av^% ^sosx^'nxsl^^V^ 
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'rimong the trees,' * among friends,' ' in the midst of his flock.' SooL 

* I btuck among (in^ die mud.* 

To meditate amongtt decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins. 

So * to divide between^ implies two ; * to divide amomg^ more than 
two. 

* Beyond.* From the primary meaning of outside of in place, the 
fkr side of — as * beyond sea,' * beyond bounds,' * beyond hearing ' - tins 
preposition is extended metaphorically to signify supenority or excess 
in a great many other properties; thus, 'beyond the number or 
amount,' * beyond his power or his means,' * beyond him,' * beyond 
description,' * beyond dispute,' * beyond measm-e,' ' beyond the grave. 

* To go beyond,' is to deceive, or circumvent. 

* Abaft.' A sea term exclusively. 

* Bound.* Adheres literally to its well-known primary significa- 
tion, except in the one phrase * to get round a person,' Jbr to wheedle 
or prevail with. * Around ' is the same. • About ' has the primary 
meaning of * around,' but is much more vaguely applied. It passes 
off into signifying a certain indefinite nearness or proximity, the being 
contained in a place somewhere or other ; as * about the house,' ' about 
the town,' * about the country, * about the person.' Th& is also the force 
of the word as applied to time : * about midnight,' means not exactly 
midnight, but some time not far off. So with number : ' about a 
hundred.' From expressing nearness it becomes also a preposition of 
reference ; as • about my fieither's business,' * about who was greatest,' 
' about the origin of evil.* As an adverb, its force is seen in * go 
about.' 

* Against.* ' Against the wall.* 

•Without.* • Feytoirf the camp.' Without he\^. 

These prepositions of place and motion include nearly all the 
simple and primitive prepositions of the language. It will be seen 
from the foregoing explanations that by means of metaphorical exten- 
Kions, we employ relationships of place to express most other relation- 
ships denoted by prepositions. 

The relationships of place may be made more explicit and em- 
phatic by a variety of compound phrases, which have the exact force 
of prepositions ; as * in the midst of,' * in the heart, centre, interior of;' 
•close by,' *hard by,' *in close proximity to,' 'in the neighbourhood 
or vicinity of;' • right through,* * straight at ;* * in anticipation of.' 

13. II. Time. 'Since,' * till,' * until,' 'during/ 

* pending,' * after.' * ere ' 

* Since.* The time after an event : • since the peace.' 

* Till,' * untih* Preceding and up to an event : ' till the end of the 
century.* 

* During,' * pending.' The continuance of the event. 

Many Prepositions of place may be applied to time, 
by governing a noun of time ; as * in,' * on,' * at,' * befoi'e, 
'between,* * bj,' * within,' * about,' ' above,' 'near,' 
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• r» a year ;' • on this ;* • at midsnmmer ;* * before noon ;* • between 
this and the end of the week ;' * by Christmas next ;' • within the 
month ;' * about an hour ;' * above a generation ;' * near six o'clock.' 

The expression of time may be rendered more specific and empha- 
tic by a variety of phi*ases : * at the moment of,* • on the eve of,* &c. 

14. III. Agency. The agent, instrument, or means of 
an action is indicated by the Prepositions 'by,* 'through/ 

* with :' and by the phrases, * by means of,' ' by virtue 
of,' * through the instrumentality of/ *by help of/ *by 
force of,' &c. 

The simple prepositions have been already explained. The phrases 
derive tlieir signification of agency from the noun : • by means of a 
powerful connection; * by virtue 0/ his position as judge;' * through 
tlie instrumentality of a skilful agent ;' * by help of favourable circum- 
stances ;' * 6^ farce of earnest solicitation.' 

15. IV. End, purpose, motive, or reason: *for,' 'from.' 
Phrases : ' out of/ ' on account of,' ' by way of/ ' for the 
sake of,' ' for the ends of,' * in consideration of/ • on the 
score of,' ' from a regard to/ ' with a view to,* ' with an 
eye to.' 

As all the actions <^f Iii, nan beings are for some end, the statement 
of the end is often reqii.">d. The leading preposition is 'for:' 'he 
works for his bread.* Wheu the feeling to be gratified is pointed out, 

* from is employed : * he works from hunger ;* * he reads from curiosity 
(/or information).' * Out oi Kindness ;' * on a/icownt of mere ambition ;' 

* by way o/strengtheninpr his case ;' *far the sake 0/ peace ;' *for tJie ends 
0/ justice ;' * in consideration of his former eood conduct ;' * on the score 
of ill health ;' ^frorn a regard to character ; * with a view to a good edu- 
cation.' The meaning of tiie noun suggests the suitable application 
of the prepositional phrases. We should say, * in consideration o/his 
youth, he was slightly punished,' but • on account of the serious cha- 
racter of the oflFence ;' consideraiion implying a favourable sentiment. 

16. V. Eefkrence: *on,* 'of,' * about,' * touching/ 
' concerning,' ' with reference to/ ' as for,* * as to,* ' as 
regards,* ' on the subject of,* ' on the matter of,' " on the 
point of,* ' in respect of.' 

• On tlie beautiful ;' * I sing of war ;' • he came to speak to me 
about his journey ;' * touching the law ;* ' concerning his interests ;' 

* with reference to your appUcution;* * as for tliat;' 'as to him;' *as 
regards the progress of the suit ;' *ontIie subject of explosive mixtures ;' 

* on the matter of the sale ;' ' in respect of your wishes. 

Allied to reference is Supposition, for which there 
are several pi-epositional phrases, although tha \3aa\\\^.\:coi^ 
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is more usually expressed by conjunctions: *in the 

event of/ * on the supposition of/ ' in case of.' 

' In ili/e event of his nofc amviiig ;* * on the suppodtion of theru being 
au ubiindaut supply ;' ' in case of failure/ 

1 7. VI. Separation and Exclusion : ' without/ * save/ 

* except,' * besides/ ' setting aside/ ' putting on one side/ 
' other than/ ' more than/ * apart from/ ' far from/ 

' but.' 

* Witlumt amis;' • save one ;* * except England ;* * besides his own ;' 
' setting aside the question of compeusation ;' * putting {leaving) on one 
side the fear of consequences ;' * no man other than a soldier ;* * what 
reason more Vuin a wandering inclination ;' * apart from his com- 
panions ;' * far from home ;* * none hut him.' 

18. VII. IxcLiNATiox and Conformity : * for/ * accord- 
ing to/ * in accordance with,' * agreeably to,' 'in pur- 
suance of.*^ 

* For the ends of justice ;* • a/scording to use and wont ;' * in ac- 
cordance with the views of both parties ;* • agreeably to your instruc- 
tions ;' * in pursuance of the arrangements already entered on.' 

• 19. VIIT. Aversion, Opposition : * against,' ' athwart,' 
* in spite of,' * in defiance of.* 

* A decree agairist law ;* • aQiuoart the wishes of friencl« ;' * in spite 
of &.te ;' * in defiance of his professions.' 

20. IX. Subs itution : * instead of/ ' in room of,' ' in 
place of/ ' on tho part of,' * as a substitute for.' 

* Instead of his brother ;' (by way of evasion) • fair words insteaa 
of deeds;' *in room of the deceased;* *in place of one of the offi 
cials ;' * flw o substitute for a bridge.' Scot * In place of (^instead of) 
pitying him they laughed at him.* 

21.x. Possession, Material ; * of,' * belonging to/ ' the 
property of/ ' made of.' 

22. It has been seen that some words are both prepositions and 
adverbs. A preposition is known by its governing a noun, or a phiuse 
corresponding to a noun. Thus, a participial or infinitive pln-ase 
is frequently governed by a preposition : * on coming home ;' * on 
breakmg the seEd ;' * after considering the case;' * without fitralziing 
hard ;' * the reason of his answering so soon.' 
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THE CONJUNCTION. 

1. Conjunctions join together sentences, parts <^ 
sentences, and single words : ' day ends, arid night 
begins ;* ' they were equal in power, but not in estima- 
tion ;' ' he is neiHier a fool nor a rogue.* 

The primary use of ooi\}iinctions is to unite together distinct afBnuatlons, or seiv 
teoces, and this is their ordinary use. Even in most cases wh«% they seem to 
sonnect single words, we shall find that there is a union of aflBlrmations, only in an 
abbreviated form. 'Napoleon and Wellington were great generals ' is a condensa- 
ticm of the two separate sentences, ' Napoleon was a great general, and Wellington 
was a great general.' But this does not hold with ' two and two is four/ ' if they 
stand between you and me/ 'to and firo/ *up and down.' To meet those in- 
stances, it is laid down that conjunctions also couple words in the same construction, 
or in the same subject or otject relation. Some grammarians would consider ' and ' 
in these cases as a preposition equal to ' with,' ' together with :' ' two together with 
two ' makes four. But no one would contend that the expression ' he and us is 
isoing together' is good grammar, which it would be if we were ever allowed to treat 
* and ' as a preposition. 

It is necessary to understand the precise way that conjunctions Join words toge« 
ther, in order to distinguish them from prepositions. A cof^junction never governs a 
case ; the two words Joined are both in the same case under a common concord or 
government : ' you and J will accompany him and (hem ;' * let us ride and tie/ The 
two words coiOoined by a preposition are directly related to each other, and not put 
under the common regimen of the clause ; as * the house by the river is eld.* 

' I see six, if not seven ;' ' men are, if wise, temperate,' may each be considered 
either as two psntences contracted into one, or as words coi^oined under a similar 
relation to the rest of the sentence. 

2. Conjunctions are divided into oo-obdinating and 
SUBOBDINATING. Co-ordiuating Conjunctions join co-or 
dinate clauses ; that is, independent afiirmations : ' and,' 
*but,' * either,' * or,' 'neither,' 'nor,' are of this class. 
Subordinating Conjunctions unite subordinate or de- 
pendent clauses to the principal clause of a sentence : 

* if,' * for,' * since,* * as,* ' though,* ' because,' * whether,' 

* unless,' ' except,' * lest,' ' that,' ' after,' ' before,' ' ere,' 

* until,* are of this class. 

These are the conjunctions strictly and properly so called. There 
are, however, many adveibs that serve to connect one clause with 
another, from their having a relative meaning. ' He is indufitrioua 
therefore he is happy ;' * therefore ' is an adverb qnalifying * he U 
happy/ by assigning a circumstance or condition oi the £Eict stated ; 
but, being a relative word, it has no meaning in itself, and derives 
its meaning fk>m another statement., * he is industrious,* and so con- 
nects the two statements in the manner of a conjunction. Such words 
are called relative adverbs, conjunctive adverbs, or adverbial oonjuno- 
tions. They are 'likewise,' 'also,* 'still,' 'yet,' 'nevertheless,' 'rot* 
mithstanding,' 'however,' 'therefore,' • oc'nsequently,* 'l\ft\k^ *^>i> 
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onrdingly.' These are all co-ordinating connectives. As most of them 
are exact equivalents of the proper conjunctions, it is right to enumerate 
them here, and to characterize their peculiiir meanings. We may also 
include the adverbs formed from the relative pronouns; namely, 

* when ' and * where ;' these may be viewed either as conjunctions, or 
as substitutes for relative pronouns. The clauses they introduce are co- 
oi-dinating or subordinating according to circumstances. In analyzing 
sentences we may, if we thmk proper, treat these adverbial conjunctions 
as adverbs, and the clauses introduced by tliem us adverbial clauses. 

It is also to be observed that several of the conjunctions in the fore- 
going list, * before,' * after,' * until,' 'since,' are really prepositions, 
governing, not a noun, but a clause. * I have not seen him dnce he 
amved,* if fully expre£«ed, as was conunon in old English, would be 

• since {hat he arrived.' * After tliat I waa turned I repented, and after 
Giat I was instructed,' &c. Taking together, therefore, the true con- 
junctions, the conjunctive adverbs, and the prepositions governing 
clauses, the entu-e list of coimective words employed in the EnglLsh 
language may be exhibited as follows : — 

3. The Co-ordinating Conjunctions are, first, such 
as unite one clause with a second whose meaning add:i 
to what precedes. These are, *and,' * also/ 'likewise,' 
' as well as/ * not only — but/ * partly — partly/ * first — 
then/ * secondly/ &c., * further/ 'moreover,' 'now/ 
'well/ These Conjunctions and Conjunctive Adverbs 
may be called Cumulative. 

• And.* This is the chief of the class ; it is a strict conjunction ; 
the rest are adverbs havmg the same general effect, but with addi- 
tional circmnstances or sliades of meaning. ' And ' couples, or unites 
two affirmations, and does no more. 

• Both — and,' serve to put a special emphasis on the second of the 
two connected sentences, or clauses. 

• Also.' In connecting one periodic sentence with anotlier, we may 
use * also ' to introduce the second, when there is some similarity to 
be marked. Very often, however, thei-e is Uttle implied in it beyond 
what would be signified by * and.' 

• Likewise ' is nearly the same as * also.' 

It was considered that there was point in the remark made on the son of a famous 
Scotch JudKC, \^ho had succeeded to his father's office, but r(»t to his ability: 'he 
was a Judgo also, but not likewise: * Likewise ' often connects oue sentence with a 
preceding, having nearly the force of • and.* 

• As well as.' In joining words under the same construction, * as 
well as ■ gives an especial emphasis to the union. * He as well as 
you * is more forcible than * he and you/ * No less than * has a 

similar effect. , , j n .1. j. « 

« Not only— but.' Instead ot saymg * England and all the rest of 

Europe.' we may say, when we mean to put stress on the cin^uiustiince 

of England not standing alone, *not only England, Im^ all the reat 

pf Europe;" * not Englanl alone, but all Emtipe.* 
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Partly — ^partly.* * He spoke partly from conviction, partly from 
prudence.' Tliiw is another way of coupling or adding two predica- 
tions, introducing at the same time a circumstance that seems suit- 
able to the case. 

• First, then, secondly,' &c. We use the numeral adverbs to indi- 
cate cumulation; the additional circumstances being definite order, 
and a means of reference. 

• Fui-ther.' As much as to say the case is not yet exhausted, there 
is more to be said upon it. * Moreover,' is substantially identical in 
meaning. 

* Now.' The eflfect of * now ' commencing a sentence is to follow up 
a statement by something that completes it, so as to enable an infer- 
ence to be drawn. Thus if a condition be premised from 'which 
something follows, the compliance with the condition would be ex- 
pressed by ^now,' and the conclusion by * therefore.' *He was 
promised a holiday if he executed his task ; now he has done the 
tusk, therefore he is entitied to the holiday.' (The minor premise 
of the syllogism is correctly introduced by •now.'; *Not this man, 
but Barabbas ; now Barabbas was a robber.' Here * now ' adds an ex- 
planatory circimistance, which is a recognized mode of using the word. 

* Wdl.' In introducing a new statement, this is a sort of declara- 
tion that hitherto all is satisi^ctory and indisputable, and that the 
way is clear for proceeding anotiier step. 

It is in the consecutive sentences of a paragiaph that these adverb- 
ial connectives come most fi«quentiy into play, and they add much to 
ihe clearness of the connection when carefully employed. 

The omitting of a conjunction has the force of cumulation ; the 
mere fact of stating one thing after another, with no word express- 
ing opposition, or conditional ity, or other relationship, leaves it to be 
understood that they are to the same general effect, just »s if we were 
to employ 'and ' to unite them. In poetry this omission also suggests 
inference : * The wind passeth over it ; it is gone.' 

4. (2.) The second class of Co-ordinating Conjunc- 
tions are the Adversative ; they place the second Sentence 
or Clause in some kind of opposition to what precedes. 
This class is subdivided into three species. 

(a,) Exclusive: *not — but,' 'else,' 'otherwise.' 

* Not — but.' * A struggle, not for empire, hut for existence.* • He 
did not speak, hut he foiight.' When we wish to exclude or put aside 
one feet to bring another into prominence, we make use of thi» com- 
bination. 

• Else,' * otherwise,' * on any other supposition.' These have a 
definite and important signification ; * it is so, had it not been so, 
something woidd have happened!.* *He came to town yesterday 
Gthervfise I should not have met him.' 

(Jb.) Alternative : 'either — or,' ' whether— or,' 'neither 
— nor.' 
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The general meaning of each of these couples is well known, bcif 
tliere are some special meanings worth noting. 

* Or.* This sometimes expresses a mere alternative name, or syno- 
nyme, the thing being the same : * Christ, or (tljiat is) the Messiah. ' 
'In judicial proceedings this is expressed hj cdias.) We are hence, 
sometimes, at a loss to know whether an alternative is merely verbal, 
or is real, 

• Or ' is also used for otherwise : * you must study hard, or you 
(annot succeed.' 

• Nor.' This word is sometimes a contraction for * and not :' * he 
foresaw the consequences, rior were they long delayed* (and they 
were not). 

These alternative conjunctions are not always confined to two 
things : * a bird, quadruped, or fish.' 

(c) The Arrestive, represented by * but ;' ' but then/ 

* still/ * yet/ * only,* * nevertheless/ * however.' Phrases : 

* for all that/ * at the same time.* 

* But.* The chameteristic meaning of * but ' is seen when some- 
thing has been said that suggests, according to the usual course of 
things, a certain other fact, or conclusion, which, however, does 
not follow in this case. * He was honest, hut he was not esteemed.* 
An honest man usually gains the esteem of his fellows, and when 
we hear the attribute of honesty afi&rmed, we are naturally disposed 
to go on and assume the accompaniment of respect; this is pre- 
vented by the use of • but,* hence the designation * arrestive.* It is 
the conjunction of exception and surprise. * The meeting dispersed ;' 
the conclusion is that everybody went away ; to check tliis inference, 
>i»hich may be too hasty and sweeping, we add, *hut the leaders 
remained.' * He is rich, but not happy ;' * he tries hard, hut he does 
not prosper,' &c. 

It is a loose employment of this forcible word, to bring it in where 
there is no exception taken, or no arrest put upon a natural inference. 

* No man taketn it from me, hut 1 lay it down of myself ;* * but ' is 
here unnecessary. It is also a common mistake to use it in the sense 
of * now,' as signifying the completing of a case in order to draw an in- 
ference. • Men are mortal ; hvt (for * now ') we are men ; therefore we 
are mortal' The mere stating of a contrast does not justify • but ;' 
*when pride cometh, then oometh shame; htU with the lowly is 
wisdom.' The last assertion is in accordance with the first ^the 
denial of the opposite is another mode of affirming the same fact), 
and therefore tiiere is no sufficient case for *but.' * While' is a 
suitable word in tliis connection ; so is the phrase * on the other 
hand.' 

In the following sentence the propriety of * but * depends on the 
facts of the case : * the Commons passed the bill, hut the Lords 
threw it out.' If it were usual for the Lords to agree with the Com- 
mons, their opposition would be a surprise, and would be expressed by 
'but ' Where there is no surprise, a cumulative conjunction is to lie 
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preferred. ' Paxliament passed the measure, hut the King refused 
his consent,' would, under the custom of the English Constitution, be 
a proper construction. 

• But ' is the conjunction of epigram. 

• But then.' A more special form of * but ;* equal to * but in that 
isse, or on that supposition.' 

• Still.* An equivalent of * but,* and even more emphatic. It sug- 
gests a pause to near what is to be said by way of exception or opposi- 
tion to the previous statements. * Everything went against him; 
stiU he persisted.' As it is a greater break in the flow of the composi- 
tion than • but,' it is a prefemble word for commencing a period, or 
the second member of a, period divided by a semicolon. 

• Yet.' The peculiar force of • yet ' is brouglit out by its connection 
with * though:' 'Though deep, yet clear.' When * though' is not 
expressed, it is understood, and ihe meaning of * yet ' is almost the 
same. The intention is as it were formally to concede a point that 
would seem to carry a certain consequence >vith it, and at the same 
time to forbid that consequence. 

• Nevertheless.' In conveying the same geneml meaning as the 
foregoing, this long word nmkes a considerable break or pause, and 
is therefore suitable for introducing a longer declaration, as in 
commencing a period, or an extended member of a period. 

• However.' A word of like purport to the foregoing. It has the 
peculiarity of being often placed in the middle of the sentence or 
dause qualified by it ' That course, however, he was not inclined to 
take.* The advantage of such an arrangement is, that the conjunction 
does not stand between the two connected statements, and so peimits 
the reference to be emphatically close. 

• Only.' Placed at the beginning of an assertion * only ' has the eflfect 
of * but.* * Do as you please ; ordy let your intention be apparent ;' 
that is, your doing so is still to pei-mit this one thing, namely, &c. 

• For all that,' * in spite of all that,' ' notwithstanding all that,' are 
phrases that produce tne arrestive effect, and are suitable to be made 
use of when a more than ordinary emphaas is demanded: This em- 
phasis they give partly from the force of the words, partly from their 
occupying the attention by their length. 

« At the same time.' Another phrase belonging to the arrestive 
dass, without much specialty in its application. 

5. (3.) The last class of Co-ordinating Conjunctions 
are those expressing effect, or consequence, called Illa- 
tive : ' therefore,' * wherefore,' ' hence,' * whence,' * con- 
sequently,' * accordingly,' * thus,' • so,' * so that,' * then,' 
* so then.' 

• Therefore * is the typical word of the class, and the meet frequently 
made use of. The rest do little more than afford synonymes to vai-y 
the composition. * Wherefore ' is equal to 'and therefore;' * hence," 
the same a« * from this;' 'whence,' like * wherefore,' dis^\ise&^\^ 

ard * when we should say ' and henoe.* 
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• Consequently ' is the equivalent of * as a consequence.' * Accord- 
ingly * may mean * consequence ' or * effect,' like the preceding ; it is 
ala) suited by its etymology to a rather different meaning some- 
times important to be signified, — * in harmony with.' ' The arrange- 
ments are that the cavalry and artillery shall move in advance; 
accordingly, you (the cavalry) are to leave your position,* &c. 

*Thus ' and 'so,' like •accordingly,' are words originally implying 
comparison or similarity of manner, and extended to signify infer- 
ence or consequence. * Thus ' is employed after stating a principle to 
introduce an example or case in point ; as much as to say ' we shall 
give an instance of what is intended.' It also expresses a comparison 
in the strict sense ; as in the passage from the Pleasures of Hope : 

• At summer's eve, when heaven's ethereal bow,' &c. — * ffitu with 
delight we linger.* The existence of tliese two distinct uses renders 
the word less apt as an illative conjunction, although stUl admis- 
sible. * So,' whose primary function is to make a comparison, can also 
express a consequence. • There was nothing to be seen, so we went 
our way.' • So that' is more specific than * so ;' the addition of * that ' 
excludes the meaning of comparison ; hence this combination is one 
of our most precise forms of signifying inference. Its most charao- 
teristic import is, * to such a degree that.' 

* Then.' From having as an adverb the force of * after that,' or * in 
the next place,' * then has been included among illative conjunctions ; 
the fact of one thing following another being given as showing 
causation or inferenca (This explains the adoption of 'conse- 
quently,' *it follows that,' as words signifying cause and effect.^ 

• 'Ti-oi^ ' is more commonly used in a compound phrase, * so then,' • and 
men ;' but it may, standing alone, have the full force of * therefore,* 
in drawing an inference, or stating an effect, or a consequence. * So 
then the cause was gained,' signifies * by those means it came about 
as an effect that,* &c. 

To vary the expression of this important relationship, as well as 
to make* it occasionally more emphatic and precise, we use phrases 
of greater length : as * the effect, consequence, result, upshot was ;' * the 
inference is ;' * it follows ;' * it may be concluded, inferred,' &c 

6. The Subordinating Conjuxctjons ar6 divided ac- 
cording to the various relations or modes of dependence, 
as Reason (because), Condition (if), End (that), Pre- 
caution (provided that), Time (when). 

(I.) Conjunctions of Reason and Cause: * because/ 

• for,' ' since,' ' as,' * whereas,' * inasmuch as,' ' for that 
reason.* 

When we invert an illative connection, stating the consequence as 

the main clause, the other is then assigned as the reason : * he is 

in earnest, therefore he will succeed' (illative); *hewiU succeed, 

because he is in earnest' 'reason . The clause * because he is in 

aarncst,' 18 n snboriVniato or dependent clause; in other words, the fact 
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IB given not for its own sake, but as bearing out something else. Tli<: 
nonjunctions introducing these clauses are, tnerefore, called subordinat- 
ing. 

'Because,' by its derivation, is the word for assigning a cause. 
Moral causes, or motives acting on the mind, are expressed by this 
oonjunctibn : * he reads be«au8e he has (bought himself hungry ; he 
writes because he has read himself full.' Physical causation is 
stated in this example : * the crops feiiled, hecatise the season was 
dry.' 

* For ' is used in assigning causation, in giving what is caUed the 
logical reason or proofs and in explaining or accounting for a thing : 
• The brook will be very high, for a great deal of rain fell in the 
night ' (physical cause) ; • a great deal of min must have feJlen, far the 
brook is high ' ( the logical reason or proof). • He pressed on, for his 
ambition was still imsatisfied ' (^explanation). The word is especially 
appropriate in this last sense. A characteristic application is seen 
in such a sentence as * do as you are told, for much depends on it ;' 
here there is a blank or ellipsis, and when that is filled up, the con- 
junction shows itself in the sense of giving the reason or proof : * do 
as you are told ; if you fail, the consequences will be serious, for (or 
Ihe proof of which is; much depends on it.' 

' Since ' literally means something that is past, and hence settled 
and fixed, so that whatever consequences depend on it must now arise. 
'Since you desire it, I will look into the matter.' It declares a 
certain circmnstance to have occurred, and gives that as a reason for 
the main affirmation. 

* As.' This word adds to its many uses that of a subordinating 
coiyunction of reason. It derives this meaning also from the original 
idea of declaring similarity or comparison. * Aa we are at leisure, let 
us see what is to be seen ;' the * as ' here assigns a reason for our 
seeing, &c., and it does so by indicating a sort of similarity or 
harmony between the positions of our being at leisure and our see- 
ing all we can : * it is in accordance with orr situation to see,' &c. 

Let us act out, conform to, or resemble our position,' &c. Although 
' as ' is thus included among the subordinating conjunctions of reason, 
there is more frequent danger of ambiguity with it than with the others 
of the class. 

* Whereas.' This conjunction introduces the preamble in every 
Act of Parliament, giving the reason or motive of the enactment, or 
the evil to be remedied by the provisions that follow. Hence it is 
strictly a conjunction of reason, but its employment in this sense is 
mostly confined to legal compositions. The meaning belonging to 
the word in ordinary style is different. *I offered to take the lot 
entire, whereas everv one else wished it divided.' Here it plainly 
indicates a contrast between two things, with a view of showing the 
superiority of the one expressed in the principal clause. We may 
explain this application by supposing the word to be a compound 
relative (like wherein, whertut^, implying * in circumstancos where- 
in ;'' or with reference to wliich,' 

* Inasmuch as,' * forasmuch as.' These are other eo^vvi'o^Kc&a. ^ 
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•since,' 'as,' and * whereas' (in the sense of a preamble), 'tuirup 
much as miuiy have taken in hand to set forth in order,' &c. 

* Seeing tliat,' * considering that.' ' Seeing that you cannot get what 
you ask, take wha* you can got.' • Considering that the world is so 
intricate, we are not to be surprised that science has progressed 
slowly.' Tiie only peculiarity of these phrases as conjunctions of 
reason is derived from the meaning of the words * seeing,' * consider- 
ing,' which have a special appropriateness when the reason grows 
out of circumstances reflected on by the mind. 

* For that reason.' This is of course a phrase directly suited to the 
purpose of assigning a reason. 

7. (2.) Conjunctions of Supposition, Condition^ or Quali- 
fication : ' if/ ' supposing that,*' ' if not/ * unless,* * except/ 

* without/ * otherwise/ 'whether/ *as if/ * though/ 

* notwithstanding/ * albeit.' 

* If.* When a thing is stated not absolutely or unconditionally, but 
under a certain condition, supposition, or qualification, *if* is the 
principal word for expressing the condition. * I will, */ 1 can / * «/ 1 
could, I would.' This is the main use of the conjunction, to which it 
adheres with considerable uniformity. A peculiar and somewhat 
ambiguous employment of the word is seen in the fable, where the 
ant says to the grasshopper, • 1/ you sung in summer, dance in 
winter,' where *if ' has tlie force of a reason, the condition being a 
realized fact, * since, or as you sung.' These are cases where the 
conjunction is always followed by the indicative mood. 

'Supposing that,' *on the supposition, presumption, allegation, 
hypothesis t£at,' are phrases that vary the mode of introducing 
conditional statements; they carry their own meaning with them. 

* In case that ' is a very convenient and often-wanted phrase for 
anticipating contingencies or eventualities. The prepositional phrase 
*in the event of * is of the same tenor. 

* If not ' is the conjimction of negative condition, for which there 
are many equivalents. 'Aristotle, we most sagacious, if not the 
most comprdiensive, mind of antiquity,* conveys an insinuation of 
doubt, although the context and the manner will often show that the 
speaker either believes or disbelieves the statement. 

* Unless ' is one of the most usual conjunctions of negative condi- 
dition : * unless I hear to the contrary, I will be there.' 

* Except ' is another word for the negative condition : * except 
(unless) ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.' 

* Without * was formerly used to signify * if not :' * without you go, 
I will not.' The connection of this sense with the usual force of the 
preposition is apparent. 

* Otherwise,* which has been already classified as a co-ordinating 
conjunction {adversative^ exclusive , may be employed in the present 
sense on the same principle as the preposition * without :' * write b^ 
return of post, othsrurise 1 shall conclude,' &?c. This form, however, is 
an ellipsis of the negative condition rather than the expressiozi of it ; 

<3tberwise ' is equal to * if jou do not' 
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* Wbetlier/ In the expression ' I know not whether he will oomeb 
liie word ' if sometimes takes the place of * whether/ as if oondi- 
tionality were suggested. The transition from stating oonditionality to 
implying mere doubt is an obvious one ; the meanings are still distinct. 

* As if ' is a compound conjunction carrying out the sens6 of both 
words. ' He started as if he saw a spiriV that is, * (u he would have 
done if he,' dbo. 

* Though/ * alihough.* These are the words for expressing wn- 
oeman, which is condition, with the circumstance that parties are 
willing to allow something that they might perhaps refuse. 
'Thottgh all men deny thee, yet will I not;' 'grant tne suppo- 
sition that all men / &c. When something is given us true wiUi 
a certain limitation, we may use this word : * they advanced steadily, 
though slowly.* The use of *yet' to preface me principal clause 
increases the emphasis of that clause, but does not affect the 
meaning of * though * in connection with the subordinate clause. The 
omission of * though ' in the above example would make the clauses 
oo-ordinate, united by, the co-ordinating arrestive conjunction *yet.' 
We have a variety of phrases for the present meaning : * provided 
that,' 'allowing that,' 'granting that,' &c. 'Supposing tlmt,' also 
frequently implies that a concession is made. 

' Notwithstanding ' &lls under the same head as the foregoing. It 
is a verbal phrase converted into a preposition in the first in^ance, 
and then into a conjunction. It obviously means ' I am prepared to 
do a certain thing, granting what appears to be strong considerations 
or forces on the other side.* * For all that,' ' in spite of all that,' are 
expressive synonymes. ' Anyhow,' ' at all events,' are other phrases 
of allied signification. 

' Albeit ' is an expressive combhiation, and ought not to be con- 
flidered as obsolete, or old-fashioned. 

8. (3.) Conjunctions of IJnd, or Purpose : * that,* * in 
order that,' * so — as,' * as — as,* * lest.* 

* That' is the demonstrative pronoun, converted into our chief con- 
junction of end. * We sow, that we may reap ;' ' men toil, that they 
may attain to leisure.' The transference of tne demonstrative to this 
peculiar use may be explained by supposing that after a fact is stated 
the hearer is r^y to ask 'what then?' 'what next?' 'what of it?' 
' for what end T whereupon the demonstrative supplies the informa- 
tion desired, *that (namely) we may reap.' Without assuming the 
natural desire to know why a thing is, or why an assertion is made, we 
cannot well account either for this conjunction, or for the still greater 
blank of connecting words shown in the gerund construction : ' We 
BOW to reap ;' * they stoop to rise ;' ' bom but to die ;' in all which tlie 
action expected to follow is simply named in its most naked form, the 
hearer being looked upon as asking why ? or wherefore ? 

' In order that ' is somewhat more explicit than the simple * that ;' 
still it foils to express tiie fact of end by a direct meaning : the 
words 'in order' mean only 'this first, that next;' tk<^\>ts»x^\fisaE& 
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himself suppose that the one leads to, or points to, the other. Th€ 
same phrase is interpose in the gerund construction ; * we read in 
order to be inform^.' 

• Bo — as.' * He so acted, as to gain the confidence of others.* This 
is a kind of relative construction, the ' so ' being demonstrative, the 

• as ' relative. * He acts in that manner, by which manner he gains.' 
The end is still a mattor of inference more than of direct information. 
The eifect of the construction is to indicate not merely end, but a 
certain express suitability in the means employed to compass the 
end. 

• Lest * is the end of avoidance : * in order not to.' * They set a 
strong guard, lest any one should escape.' In the use of this conjunc- 
tion we should notice that if the principal verb contains the meaning 
of avoidance, * that ' is preferable to * lest :' * I feared that (not lest) I 
ahould be deceived.* 

Precaution is indicated by the phrases, * provided that,' • with the 
understanding that,' * with this proviso,' &c. 

Precaution may be viewed either as condition or as end. It fs a 
collateral object to be kept in view, and fulfilled along with the main 
puri>ose. In doing what is chiefly aimed at, we are to secure certain 
other things : * provided that all is safe, you may depart.' In Acts 
of Parliament the phrase used is * provided always that.' 

9. (4.) The relative Adverbs introducing clauseB of 
time may be called Subordinating Conjunctions of lime : 

* when,* * while,' * as/ * until,' * ere/ * before/ ' after.' 

• I will come when I am at leisure ;' * I will praise thee while (so 
long as) I live ;' *asl looked, some one came near ;* * they remained 
until night set in ;' * it will be long ere you have such a chance ;' * the 
truth will come out before we are done ;' * after the vote was taken, 
the assembly broke up.' 

Immediate consequence is sigbified by various compound connec- 
tives : 'no sooner — than,' *just — when,' hardly — ^before,' 'the mo- 
ment — thai,' ' as soon as,' &c. 

The Interjection is not properly a part of speech, as it does not 
enter into the construction of sentences. It is a sudden exclamation 
prompted by some strong feeling or emotion. There are various 
utterances suited to the different emotions of the mind; e^, joy^ 
•huzza!' 'hiural' grief *01' ah!' 'alas!' wonder, 'hah I' appro- 
bation, * bravo 1' aversion, * pugh I' • tush f* For calling attmtion, 
•hark!' 'lo!' 'hush!' «fec. 

ExCTJjfATioN, one of the figures of rhetoric, employs words oi 
ordinaiy language in the manner of interjections: * what I' 'fo! 
ehajue r *ah mer 'how stmoice!' 
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INFLECTION. 

The second part of Etymology, called Infloction, 
treats of the changes made on words to express various 
relations and meanings. Thus the Noun and Pronoun 
are changed in three ways, viz., for Gender, Number, 
and Case. These changes constitute Declension. 

The Adjective and Adverb are inflected for Degree, 
which is named Comparison. 

The Verb is changed to signify Person, Number, 
Time, &c. This is called Conjugation. 

The uninflected Parts of Speech are the Preposition, 
Conjunction, and Interjection. 



INFLECTION OF NOUNS. 

GENDER. 

1. Beings possessing animal life are divided into the 
two sexes, male and female, or masculine and feminine ; 
as * man, woman ;' ' bull, cow.' Plants and things desti- 
tute of life have no sex. 

To this distinction corresponds the division of names 
according to Gender : names for individuals of the male 
sex are of the masculine gender, as ' king ;' names for 
the female sex are of the feminine gender, as * queen.' 
Names for things without sex are sometimes said to be 
of the Neuter Gender, that is, are simply left as of no 
gender ; as * gold,' * mountain,' * bread,' * oak.' 

Many words are applied to both sexes alike; as 
* parent,' * child,' * cousin.' These are said to be oC ^<it 
Common Gender. 
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The names applied to the greater number of the inferior animals 
are of this sort, it being only in tlie more important and best known 
species that we are at the pains to note the sex. Thus, trout, ant, 
lusard, are common to both sexes. If we wish, on occasion, to mark 
the sex we use a special designation, as the prefix * he ' or * she,' or 
the adjectives * male,' * female.' Man, and mankind, are often used 
comprehensively for both sexes. We also use other designations, such 
as actor, author, painter, poet, for both sexes, although they are pro- 
perly masculine, and have feminine derivatives (actress, &c.). The 
effect of this is to give very different meanings to the two phrases : 
* the greatest of living actors,' and ' the greatest of living actresses,' 
applied to a woman. By the first she is designated the first actoi 
of either sex, by the second the first of her own sex. 

In English, gender follows sex (with a few exceptions) ; that is, masculine words 
and forms are confined to the male sex, feminine forms to the female sex. But in 
many other languages, as Latin, Greek, &c., a poetical or figurative process of p«r- 
sonifying thingti without life was in extensive operation, by which the distinction of 
gender was extended to nouns generally ; and the adjective was regularly inflected 
in three forms, for masculine, feminine, and neuter. In French, every noun is eithtT 
masculine or ft-minme. 

There are three ways of distlDguishing the Genders 
of Kouns. 

2. I. By -employing different words ; as ' king, 
queen ;' * husband, wife ;' * boy, girl ;' * cock, hen.' 

This is a question of the meaning of words, and not of grammar. 
The number of such words is not great. The following are the chief :— 



BIASCULINE. 


FEMININE. 


MASCULINE. 


PEMININB. 


MASCULINE. 


FEMININE 


Bachelor 


Maid 


Earl 


Countess 


Monk 


Nun 


Boar 


Sow 


Father 


Mother 


Nephew 


Niece 


Boy 


Girl 


Gander 


Goose 


Papa 


Mamma 


Brother 


Sister 


Gentleman 


Lady 


Ram 


Ewe 


Buck 


Doe 


Hart 


Boe 


Sir 


Madam 


Bull 


Cow 


Horse or 


1 Mare 


Sire 


Dame 


Bullock or 


} Heifer 


Stallion 


Sloven 


Slut 


Steer 


Husband 


Wife* 


Sou 


Daughter 


Co<:k 


Hen 


King 


Queen 


Stag 


Hind 


Colt 


FiUy 


Lord 


Lady 


Uncle 


Aunt 


Dog 


Bitch 


Mallard 


Wild duck 


Wizard 


Witch 


Drake 


Duck 


Man 


Woman 







Some of these names are distinct only in appearance, being modifi- 
cations of the same original word. Thus, * slut ' and * sloven ' are both 
derived from • slow ;' • uncle ' and • aunt,' * nephew ' and * niece,* * lord * 
and * lady,' are remotely connected. • Countess ' is the derivative femi- 
nine of * count,' the French name for * earL' • Girl ' was originally of 
either gender, being derived from a Saxon word signifying * a httle 
churL't 

The giving of different words to denote gender is an exceptional 



• ' Man and wife,* for • husband and wife,' is a Scotticism. 

f Man/ ill Anglo*Saxou, was of both genders ; ' woman ' was ' wif-man,' or wef^ 
aian, ' that is, the man that weaves ; this being a feminine occupation. 



PBEFIXES. SUFFIXES. 
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usage, and is accoanted for in most cases by the great differenoe of 
function 3f the two sexes. Thus men and women perform otfices ix> 
different, and sustain characters so distinct through the various re- 
lationsliips of life, that we are not surprised at their being designated 
bj' difierent words. A * daughter ' is literally * the milker,' or * milk- 
maid,' because that was the office that the daughters of the house ful- 
filled in early pastoral times. So the * horse ' and * mare,' the * bull 
or ox,* and * cow,' the * ram * and * ewe,' &c., have broadly marked 
distinctions in their uses and employments, which probably suggested 
the difference of appellation in each case. 

In a few instances there is a noun of common gender as well as 
separate designations of the sexes. Thus, * child ' (son or daughter), 
*deer ' (hart or roe), 'fowl' (cock or hen), * horse' (stallion or mare,, 
*inonarch,' * sovereign ' (king or queen), * parent ' ''mther or mother;, 
•pig ' t^boar or sow), * sheep ' (ram or ewe). 

We have also such compoimds as 'foster-father, foster-mother;' 

• gafiEer (grand-p^re), gammer ' ^grand-mere) ; * gentle-man, gentle-wo- 
man ;' * grand-father, grand-momer ;* * land-lord, land-lady ;' * mer-man« 
mer-maid ;' • moor-cock, moor-hen ;' * pea-cock, pea-hen ;' • step-father, 
step-mother;' *step-»on, step-daughter;' * turkey-cock, turkey-hen;' 

• Freuch-man, French-woman.* 

3. II. By prefixing a word indicating the sex ; as * he- 
goat, she-goat;* * cock-sparrow, hen-sparrow;' * buck- 
rabbit, doe-rabbit;' * bull-calf, cow-calf;' 'man-ser- 
vant, maid-servant ;' ' man-kind, woman-kind.' 

4. III. By the use of distinctive suffixes^ or termina- 
tions; as * author, authoress;' *hero, heroine.' The 
suffixes are * ess,' * ix,' * en,' or * in ;' * ster,' for adding to 
the masculine to make ihe feminine ; and * er,' * rake,' 
for adding to the feminine to make the masculine. 

ess. This is the termination most extensively employed. It is 
derived &om the Norman-French, and is attached principally to words 
so derived. In many instances the vowel of the masculine is modified 
to make the feminine more easy and agreeable to pronounce; as 

• master, mistress.' The foUowiug are the chief examples : — 

KASCCLQIB. 

Peer 

Poet 

Priest 

Prince 

Prophet 

Protector 

Shepherd 

Songster 

Sorcerer 



KASCnUNB. 

Abbot 

Actor 

Baron 

Bene&ctor 

Chanter 

Count 

Dauphin 

Deacon 

Duke 

Emperor 

Enchanter 

Founder 

Giant 

Hod 



FEMINIKB. 

Abbess 

Actress 

Baroness 

Benefactress 

Chantress 

Countess 

Daaphiness 

Deaconess 

Duchess 

Empress 

Enchantress 

Foundress 

Giantess 

Goddess 



MASCniJME. 

Governor 
Heir 
Host 

Instructor 
Jew 
Lad 
Lion 
Marquis, 
(Marchio 



FEMININB. 

Governess 

Heiress 

Hostess 

Instructress 

Jewess 

Lass 

Lioness 



] 



Marchioness 



m Latin) ) 
Master Mistress 

Mayor Mayoress 

Negro Negress 

Patron Patroueas 



Tiger 
Traitor 
Tutor 
Viscount 



FEMININS. 

Peeress 

Poetess 

Priestess 

Princess 

Prophetess 

Protectress 

Shepherdeia 

Songstress 

Sorceress 

Tigress 

Traitress 

Tutoress 

Visconii 
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The tenuination ' is ' (the original form of the French * ess *) catm 
diTDct from the Latin, and is employed for a small nmuher of words : — 

MA8CTJLIKB. FEHIKIKE. I MASCULIKE. FEMIXENB. 

Administrator Administratrij I Heiltor Heritrix 

Director Directrix i Testator Testatrix 

Executor Executrix ' 

in, ine, ina, en, are different forms of a termination oocurring 
in various European languages. All the examples in English are 
derived from other languages, except 'carl, carl-inn ' (an old woman), 

* fox, vix-en.' The others are * hero, heroine ;' * landgrave, landgravine ;' 

• margrave, margravine ;' • czar, czarina/ Names of women are formed 
by tMs ending, as * Josephine,* * Caroline,' • Pauline,' &c. 

*Don, donna;* •sultan, sultana;' *signore, signora;* 'infante, 
infanta ;' exemplify one mode of forming the feminine in words of 
foreign origin. 

ster is the proper English feminine termination. In Anglo-Saxon, 
it was • estre,' or * istre.* It is now preserved as a sign of the feminine 
gender only in * spinster,* and * foster-mother ' (food-ster). As in early 
times the occupations of brewing, baking, weaving, spinning, fulling, 
&c., were carried on by women, the names of operatives in those 
crafts took this termination : * maltster,' * brewster or browster,' • baxter 
or bagster,* * webster,' * spinster,* * kempster.* A bar-maid was signi- 
fied by * tapster,' the barman being * tap-er ;' * fruitster * was a fermde 
fniitseller, * chidester,' a female scold. In ' seam-str-ess ' and * song- 
str-ess,' we have the Saxon and French endings combined. In tlie 
words 'youngster,' * punster,' 'gamester,' 'tricister,' the sufiix ex- 
presses depreciation and contempt. 

As a general rule, the feminine is formed from the masculine ; bat 
in the words • drake,* * gander,* • widower,' * bride-groom,* the mascniine 
is formed from the feminine. The two first (cLrake and gander) are 
explained by the circumstance that the flocks are mainly composed 
of female birds ; these, therefore, were designated in the first instance, 
and the males afterwards by a derivative name. * Bake ' was a suffix 
in other Gothic dialects, and the present example is derived from the 
Scandinavian : * duck ' and * drake,' however, are different words. The 
syllable * er,' the English suffix of agency (m seen in reader, writer), was 
originally a masculine suffix, being a word signifying a man. * Widow ' 
was in old English both masculine and feminine ; but on its becoming 
restricted to women, a modification to express the other sex Ijecame 
necessary. * Bridegroom ' is formed by adding the word * goom ' (in 
Anglo-Saxon guma, man), which was corrupted into * groom.' 

Besides these various modes of expressing gender, 
we make extensive use of the Adjectives 'male' and 
' female,' * masculine ' and ' feminine,' for the same pur- 
pose ; ' a male child,' ' a female elephant,* * the feminine 
temperament ' (for liie temperament of women). 

This usage does not properly fell under declension, or iofiectiun fi» 
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5. Inanimate, objects are sometimes spoken of as 
male or female, and are then said to be personified. 
Thus, it is customary with us, as with the Greeks and 
Romans, to speak of the Sun as masculine, and of the 
Moon as feminine. 

The sun, time, summer, winter, the dawn, the mom, death, are 
made masculine; the moon, the earth, night, are feminine. The 
planets are some masculine and some feminine, according to the sex 
of the deities that they owe their names to : Jupiter, Saturn, Mer- 
cury, &c. ; Venud, Pallas, Vesta, &c. This is now considered a poetic 
licence. 

The English practice of confining distinction of gender to differ- 
ence of sex, renders those occasional deviations very impressive, by 
aotuaUy suggesting to the miad the idea of personal existence and 
attributes ; whereas in such languages as Greek, Latin, and French, 
tlie assigning of gender to things inanimate produces no effect on the 
mind. A German speaks of his spoon as lie, his fork as she, and his 
knife as it 

The motives for assigning the masculine gender to some things, and the feminine 
gender to others, are supposed to be the following : — Things remarkable for strengtli, 
superiority, majesty, sublimity, as Death, Time, Winter, War, have been looked upon 
as masculine. Gentleness, beauty, and grace, fertility or productiveness, belonging, 
or Imagined to belong to things, suggest a feminine personificaiion, as the Earth, 
Spring, iiope, Virtue, Tnith, Justice, Mercy, Peace. Things very much Identified 
with their owner are occasionally spoken of as she ; the seaman calls his ship ' slie *' 
to call a watch or a clock ' she ' is a common Scotticism. 

6. The knowledge of the Gender of a Noun is neces- 
sary in order to the correct use of the Pronouns, * he,' 
* she,* * it,' and their inflections and derivatives. 

The concord of the common gender is arranged thus. For the 
more distinguished beings, we may use the masculine, in its repre- 
sentative sense ; as in speaking of a member of the human family, 
we may say *he,' although women are also included. The most 
correct form, although soniiewhat clumsy, is to say * he or she.' 

(See Syntax — Concord of the Pronouns, p. 178.) 



NUMBER 

1. When a Noun (or Pronoun) names a single object, 
it is said to be of the Singular Number, as * book,' * man ;' 
v^hen more than one are named, the Noun usually under- 
goes a change, and is then said to be of the Plural 
Number, as * books,* * men.' 
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The singular is the original form of the noun. 
In the Anglo-Saxon a dual number existed in the personal pro- 
nouns of the first and second persons. 

2. The Plural is formed in English, with a few ex- 
ceptions, by adding * s ' to the Singular : * ship, ships.' 

In Anglo-SuxoQ there was a select class of nouns forming the 
plural by the addition of ' as ' to the singular, which in later English 
became * es,' as bird, bird-e«. This came very near the usage of the 
Norman-French, and the consequence was that the form in * es * was 
extended to English nouns generally, all the other Saxon plural end- 
ings being dropped. The change is said to have been in operation 
as early as the thirteenth century. The *es' finally became * s/ 
which led to the loss of a syllable in plural nouns : ' birdes,' * birds.' 

a. When the Noun ends in a sharp mute (p, f, t, th [in 
ihin\ k), the 's' has its sharp sound («ea); * crops,' 
' beliefs,* * cats,' ' wreaths,' * books.* 

This is a necessity of pronunciation ; we are unable to pronounce 
a sharp and a flat mute together; we cannot say *cropz, 'beliefz,' 

* catz, without such a pause between the letters as would constitute 
a new syllable. The same reason determines the next rule. 

6. When the Noun ends in a flat mute (6, v, d, th [the'], 
g), in a liquid (w, w, er, ng). or in a vowel, the * s ' has its 
flat sound « : as * cabs,' * graves,' * gods,' * booths,' * bogs,' 

* palms,' ' pans,' * bells,' * masters,' * rings,' * grottos.' 

c When the Noun ends in a sibilant or hissing sound 
(«, sh, ch, x) the original ' es ' is retained ; as ' cross, 
crosses ;' * fish, fishes ;' * church, churches ;' ' box, 
boxes.' 

Without constituting a new syllablAi^t would be impossible to 
form a plural in such cases, the soundRuMed being identical with 
that concluding the word. The vowel is ^reak in the articulation 
of the hissing consonant. 

These three rules express a general principle of euphony, or 
acconmiodation, applicable wherever words are inflected by the 
addition of * s ;' as in the possessive case of nouns, and in the third 
person singular of verbs. 

As a caprice of spelling, the * es * is added to some other words, but 
without atlecting the pronunciation ; such are * calicoes,* * cargoes/ 

* echoes,* 'heroes,' 'manifestoes,* *mulattoes,' * negroes,' * potatoes,* 

* volcanoes,' &c. 

Nouns ending in * y * preceded by a consonant change the * y ' into 

* ies ' to form the plural, as * duty, duties.* But * boy,* * valley,' &c., 
having a vowel before y, are regular : * boy, boys,* * valley, valleys.* 
A reason for this irregularity may be found in the fact that formerly 
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guch words as • duty,* • glory,' were written • dutie,' • glorie ;' and 
the regular plurals of these, — * duties,' * glories,' have been retained 
unaltered, while the singular has undergone a change. But this too 
is a mere matter of spelling, and not a proper inflection, or modifica- 
tion of the word. 

d. Nouns of Anglo-Saxon origin ending in *f,' and 
preceded by a long vowel, change the * f ' into * v/ — 

* loaf, loaves ;' ' half, halves ;' * wife, wives ;' * calf, 

calves.' 

The *s* in this instance is sounded z, as a consequence of the 
second rule above given ; the * e ' is unnecessary. The singulars of 
those words in Anglo-Saxon ended in * ve,' and the plural has followed 
the old singular instead of the new.* Thus * life * was * live,' as in 
the compounds 'lively' and * alive;' so* self' in old English was 

* selve.' With a short vowel preceding, as in * muff,' the general 
rule is preserved — • muffs ;' so in * mischief,' * chief,' * grief,' * relief^' 
•handkerchief;' but * thief,' has * thieves.' * Dwarf is an excep- 
tion, being * dwarfs ;' and * beef,' a word of French origin, follows 
the Saxon rule, * beeves.' *Koof' and *reef' make * roofs, * reefs;' 
•staff* in its usual sense is 'staves,' in the military seuse, * staffs;' 
•turf' is both * turfs' and * turves;' so with •wharf.' •Fife and 

* strife * are also exceptions to the general rule — • fifes,' • strifes.' 

The foregoing are the regular and modem processes of fonning 
the plural in English. 

3. A small number of Nouns form their plurals by 
obsolete modes of inflection ; as * ox, oxen ;' * man, 
men ;' * brothei*, brethren ;' * cow, kine ;' * child, 
children.' 

One mode of forming the plural in Anglo-Saxon was to affix * en ' 
to the singular ; * oxen * is the only instance remaining in modem 
English. Other examples are found in old English and in provincial 
dialects, as * pull-en ' (fowls), • peat-en,' * hos-en,' * hous-en,' * shoon ' 
(shoe-en), * e^n ' (eye-en), * pease-en.* • Swine * is singular. 

In 'men,' •geese,' *mice,* *feet,* we see a modification of tlie 
vowel of the singular. This process did not take place by itself, but 
along with the addition of * en,* as in * brother, brethren ;' * man, 
mannen.* The • en * was dropped in some cases, leaving the plural 
to be denoted by the vowel change alone. This is seen in ' cow, 
kine, kye.' 

A third mode of signifying the plural consisted in suffixing * er,' 
or • ly.' This ending has a collective meaning in modern English, 
as is seen in • heronry,* * yeomanry,* * jewiy,* • rookery,' • shrubbery,* 

* Irishry * (for the Irish, used By Macaulay). ^ft old English * childer * 



• The irregolar prouunciation of the words— youths, cloths, paths, oaths, tratltc 
^opposed to the general principle seen in * mouthz '), is explained on. a alxBtJaas.V&iL 
fiodcsl ciroomstance ; in Anglo-Saxon they ended m ' l\i* ^\. 
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is f be plural of •child,' and consequently 'cliildren* (child-er-ou* 
is considered a double plural. *Lambren* (lamb-er-en), *eyren' 
(ey-er-en, eggs), are other examplea from the old writers. Another 
Tiew is that the syllable * er ' in those words has merely a diminu- 
tive force. 

The • er ' may be another form of • es,' a not uncommon substitu- 
tion in European philology. With regard to • es,' or • s,' a plural 
ending in various languages besides ours, the supposition has been 
made that it is a form of the demonstrative pronoun of the tbird 
person. The nominative singular of masculines and feminines end- 
ing in 's' (equu-s, fini-s) contains this pronoun (which had an 
ancient form * sa ') ; a^^d the plural is prolmbly a corruption of the 
same pronoun put twice (pisci-sa-sa, i. e., fish that and that), the 
doubling being thus symbolical for repetition or plurality. — 
(Chambers's Enydopsedia, art. Inflection.) 

4. Some Nouns have the same form in both numbers ; 
as * deer/ * sheep,' * swine,* * grouse,' * teal,' * mackerel,* 
* trout,' * salmon,' * heathen,' * cannon.' 

5. Many words borrowed from other languages retain 
their original plurals: * focus, foci;' * genus j genera;' 
' beau, beaux ;' * cherub, cherubim.' 

The following are a few of the most usual : — 



BIKGTTLAB. 


FLUBAL. 


SINGULAR. 


PLUBAL. 


SmCULAB. 


punuL. 


Formula 


Formuhe 


Phenomenon 


Phenomena 


Vortex 


YortlceB 


Larva 


Larvaa 


Stratum 


Strata 


Series 


j 


Nebula 


Nebulaa 


Criterion 


Criteria 


Species 


I Unchanged 


Tumulus 


Tumuli 


Miasma 


Miasmata 


Superficies 


Magus 


Magi 


Analysis 


Analyses 


Apparatus 


1 


Kadlus 


Radii 


Basis 


Bases 


Sir 


Messieurs 


Aoimalculum Animalcula 


Axis 


Axes 


Madam 


Mesdames 


Effluvium 


Effluvia 


Focus 


Foci 


Bandit 


Banditti 


Datum 


Data 


Appendix 


Appendices 


Virtuoso 


Virtuosi 


Medium 


Media 


Radix 


Radices 


Seraph 


Seraphim 


Momentum 


Momenta 











"When a foreign word passes into common use, the tendency is to 
adopt the English plural Thus we have 'genius-es,' *crocus-€B,' 
* vivariums,' * memoi-andums,* 'encomiums,' * dogmas,' 'formulas,' 
*cherul«,' 'seraphs,' 'handits.' Some foreign words have currency 
chiefly in the plural ; as ' errata,' ' arcana,' ' dUettanti,' * antipodes.' 

6. Some Nouns have two plurSs, with separate 
meanings. 




'genii' (spirits); 'brother, brothers' ^by blood]; 'brethren' (of a 
community); 'cloth, cloths' Tdifferent kinds or cloth j ; 'clothes' 
^garments); 'index, indexes (to a book); 'indices' (signs in 
Algebra) ; ' shot, shot ' (the number of balls) ; ' shots ' (the nmnbei 
of times £red). 
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7. The Plurals of a few Nouns differ in meaning from 
the Singulars : ' compass, compasses ;' * com, corns ;* 

• iron, irons ;' ' salt, salts ;* ' content, contents ;' ' do- 
mino, dominoes ;' * good, goods ;' * vesper, vespers.' 

Some nouns have two meanings in the ploral, one corresponding to 
tke singular, the other distinct fix)m it : * pain, pains * (trouble) ; 
•custom, customs' (revenue duties); 'number, numbers* ^in 
poetry) ; * letter, letters ' (literature). 

8. Some Nouns are used only in the Plural. 

•Aborigines,* 'amends,' * annals,' 'antipodes,' 'assets,' 'archives, 
•banns,' •bellows,* 'billiards,* 'bowels,' •calends,' •credentials, 

• dregs,' * entrails,' • filings,' * hustings,' * ides,' ' lees,' ' matinsi 

• measles,' • molasses,* ' news,' * nones,* * nuptials,' * oats,* ' obsequies,* 
' odds,' * pincers,' * pliers,' ' premises,' ' scissors,' ' shears,' * snimers,* 
•spectacles,* 'summons,* 'thanks,' 'tidings,* 'tongs,* 'trappings,' 

• trousers,* * tweezers,* • vespers,' • victuals,' ' vitals,' * wages.' 

For words like ' tongs,* * scissors,* &c., the reason lies in the nature 
of the instrument designated. As regards the others, we must look 
to some circumstance in the history of each. 

Some of these words are used with a verb in the sin^^lar, and often 
it is a matter of doubt which is the correct construction. 

• News * in old English was commonly plural : ' these are news 
indeed* — SJiakspeare ; but now it is uniformly singular: 'ill news 
runs apace.' The singular form • new ' never existed. 

•Means,* according to most grammarians, is to be used in the 
singular when the signification is singular, and in the plural when 
the signification is plural. We may say accordingly, ' this means,' 
or • those means,' as the case requires. The singular form * moan ' is 
to be found. 

• Tidings ' is plural. It is commonly used by Shakspeare as a 
plural noun, but in some instances he makes it singular : • thai tidings 
came.* The singular • tiding ' is unknown to the language. 

• Summons ' might be considered as a true singular, for it has a 
r^ular derive<l plural, • summonses.' 

• Nuptial,' * thank,' and * wage,' occur in old English. The words 
' mathematics,' • physics,' ' optics,' represent plurals in the Greek lan- 
guage, but they are construed by us as singular : ' Optics is the science 
of light.* 

There are some nouns apparently plural, but m reality singular, 
as • alms ' (Anglo-Saxon, * oelmesse '), • riches ' (French, ' richesse 'V 
Hence tlie following are mistakes : ' the alms they receive ar€—^ 

• riclies profit not.* 

9. Proper Nouns sometimes apply to one person, and 
are therefore Singular, and sometimes to several persons, 
and then admit of the Plural : * The Browns have gone 
to the country.* 
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10. Names of Materials have no Plural ; as ' gold/ 

* air/ * butter.' 

Bnt wheu there are different qualities of the material, the plaral if 
occasionally used, as * sugars,' * wines,' * clays, ' airs.' AJso at a hotel 
a waiter talks of * three teas,' *two soups,' these being detached 
portions of tea and of soup. * Sands ' is used because the material 
is made up of distinct particles, which we can therefore suppose tu 
be numbered. 

11. Abstiact Nouns have no Plural; as * wisdom/ 

* pride/ * baseness/ ' might/ * whiteness/ ' elasticity/ 

* opacity.* ' 

Occasionally these nouns are found in the plural, but then they 
signify, not the abstract quality, but particular actions or particular 
Tarietiesof th^ quality, as * liberties,' ' virtues,' * vices,' * negligencies,' 
lengths,' • forces.' 

Or they may really signify something in the concrete, as * trans- 
parencies.' 

12. Nouns of Multitude, although singular in form, 
have a Plural meaning and construction: 'vermin/ 

* cattle/ * crowd/ ' people/ ' folk/ ' infantry/ ' tenantry/ 

* Englishry.' 

13. The omission of the Indefinite Article in Nouns 
that take that Article before them, is a sign of the Plural. 

The proper declension of a noun is : (singular) * a house, (plural) 
houses ;' * a man, men ;' * a sheep, sheep.' 

14. With a niuneral, the sign of the Plural is often 
dispensed with : * five pound,* * ten sail,* * two brace of 
birds/ * four pair,' * two dozen,' ' a three-foot rule,' 
' twenty year,* * forty head of cattle,' * a thousand 
horse.* 

This omission evidently arises out of the circumstance that the 
numeral indicates the fact of plurality, and therefore renders the 
plural inflection unnecessary. Indeed the means of making known 
plurality are superabundant, as we may see from such an instance 
as the following : * Four children were at their lessons, the good 
creatiures.* Here the plurality is expressed by six different marks ; 
1st, the numeral; 2nd, the plural inflection, 'children;' 3rd, the 
verb 'were;' 4th, by * their;' 5th, by the plural of the word in 
apposition, * creatures ;' 6th, by the omission of the article. 

15. Strictly speaking, the Plural form declares only 
that there are more than one of the thing named ; but 
we are able often to infer besides something as to the 
extent of the number. 
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' We are to have friends this evening/ means some or a few. ' He 
keeps horses,' implies the same. * He sells books/ refers to the 
nature of his occupation. *Men say* is men in general; all that 
have an opportunity of speaking on the subject. * Sheep are meek 
animals;* the whole race of sheep. *Men are mortal;' all men. 
Tijus the context may indicate sufficiently that the number spoken of 
is a few, a great number, or the whole of the thing spoken of. 

16. The Plural of Compound Nouns is general] j- 
formed by inflecting the principal Noun ; as ' sons-in- 
law/ * goings out/ * maids of honour/ * maid-servants/ 
' man-stealers.' 

Where the words are so closely allied that the meaning is in- 
complete till the whole is known, the * s ' is added at the end, as 
* pailfuls,' the * three per cents,' * forget-me-nots.* 

We may say either * the Misses Brown,* or * the Miss Browns,* or 
even * the Misses Browns.' * The Misses Brown ' has a collective 
efifect; 'the Miss Browns* rather implies separate action. But 
in eommercial life we say • the Misses Brown.* Such an example as 
'Knights Templars,' where the two nouns in apposition are inflected, 
is an unusual form.* 

There are some Scotticisms connected with the plural inflection : ' He has nci 06- 
feetums (ol:()ectioiO ;* *I was in his favourt (favour) ;' ' they were dressed in blaaks 
(black)/ 



CASE. 

1. Case is an inflection of the Noun, showing its rela- 
tion to other words ; as ' the master's voice/ where the 
addition of s to 'master* shows that 'voice' is the 
property of * master.* 

In many languages these inflections are more numerous. Besides^ 
the relation expressed ahove, called the possessive or genitive re 
lation, there are others in Latin, denominated dative, ablative, &c. 
In English, prepositions serve the purpose served in those languages 
by the various case-endings; patri is* to a fiither,* poire is 'by a 
fitUier.' We can also substitute for the possessive inflection in our own 
lai^guage the preposition * of ;* • the voice 0/ the Qiaster.* 

2. There are said to be three cases in English, Nomi- 
native, Possessive, and Objective; but in nouns the 
Possessive is the only case where inflection ocouri* 
Nominative, 'man;' pcmessive^ 'man's/ objective , 'man/ 

« Dr. Aligns on the English Tongoie, acU ^iiA. 
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Except fior the pronoiins, the distixiotion of nomiDative and objective 
would not be kept up, as the form of the noun can neyer show 
whether it is nominatiye or objectiye. These names haye a meaning 
only in construction with yerbs ; the one corresponding to Hie subject 
(the nominatiye), the other to the object of the sentence. 

3. The Possessive is formed by adding to the Notm 
the letter * s ' preceded by an apostrophe : * John, 
John's.* In the Plural no addition is made, except 
the apostrophe : * fathers, fathers*.* If the Plural does 
not end in s, the general rule for the Singular is then 
applied : * the children's bread.* 

The reason for not adding * s ' to the regular plurals is the difficulty 
of pronxmciation : * fathers, fathers's.' 

In Anglo-Saxon, the possessiye ending was 'es:* 'bird, biri^«.' 
This suryiyes in * Wedn-es-day * (Woden-es-day). 

The omission of the yowel, and the consequent sounding of the 
■ s * in the same syllable as the letter preceding, leads to yarieties of 

g renunciation, such as those described for the formation of plurals ; 
le.'s* being sometimes sounded sharp, as * life's,' and sometimes 
flat : * God's,' • Jacob's.' (See Number,) 

4. The * s ' is omitted in the Singular when too many 
hissing sounds would come together ; * Socrates' wife,' 

* for conscience* sake,' * for goodness' sake,* * for Jesus' 

sake.* 

We say *St James's and St. Giles's,* 'Moses's,' 'Douglas's,' 
'Bums's.' The general rule is adhered to as much as possible. 
When the word consists of more than two syllables, the *s' is 
dropped, as * Euripides' dramas.* In poetry it is frequently omitted : 
•Bacchus'.' '-Eneas',' 'Epirus',' 'Hellas'.* 

5. In Compound Noims the sufl&x is attached to the 

last word ; as * heir-at-law's,' ' the queen of England's.' 

Eyen when there are two separate names, the s is added only to the 
last, as, * Robertson and Reid's office ;' ' John, William, and Mary's 
ancle.* 

6. The Possessive Inflection is principally limited to 
persons, animals, and personified objects. We may say 

* John*s occupation,* ' the king*s crown,' * the lion*s 
mane,* * the mountain's brow ;' but not * the house's 
roof ' (for the roof of the house), ' the street's width,* 

* the book's price.' 

Thus it is only a select number of nouns that admit of the infieo 

tion : for the great mass wo must use the preposition * of.' This very 

maab dimiDishea the importance of the only case-inflection that tbs 
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iangoage retains, reudering it an exception ratlier than the rnla. 
The examples of its use may be classitied as follows : — 

1. Proper names : * Peter's pence,' * John's fieirm.' For these the 
pOBsessiye inflection is preferred, although it is not exdusiyely 
employed ; * David's psalms ' (the psalms of David) ; * Plato's phi- 
losophy ' (the philosophy of Plato). 

2. Class designations : as 'judge,* * farmer,' ' soldier.* * The hero's 
harp,' * the lovet'$ lute,' * the enemy's camp.* 

And Zlon'8 dang^ters pour'd tbeir lays 
Yfith prust't and warrior's voice between. 

8. The lower animals : *the cat's mew,' *the eagle's flight,' *the 
ant's industry,' • the elephant's tusk.' The other form is equally 
common. 

4. Dignifled objects that we are flccustomcd to hear personified : 
*the sun's rays,' *the moon's rising,* *the earth's surface,' *the tor- 
rent's rage,' *Uie liglttning's flash,* *the volcano's heavings,* *the 
morning's ray,* a * man-of-war's rigging,* 'fortune's smile,' * melan- 
choly's child,* *^be last trumpet's awful voice;* *and love's and 
friendship's finely pointed dart, * the clamour of the Church's being 
in danger ;' * this day's operations,' ' time's follower, * nature's voice,' 
'eternity's stillness,' 'perdition's dream.' 

The powers of the hmnan mind are sometimes personified ; whence 
we have, 'reason's voice,' 'passion's lure,' *for conscience' sake,' 
* imagination's rauge,' ' fancy's flight.' The collective interests oi 
humanity may be treated in the same way : * history's business,' 
' society's well-being,' ' the law's delay.' 

Poets naturally carry the usage farther than prose writers : — 

Seeking the bubble repntation at the cannon's mouth. — Shak. 
He sat him down at a pillar's base. — Byron. 

There are instances in ordinary speech, where the possessive is used 
without peiBonification, but they are rare ; as * for appearances' sake,' 
' for acquaintance's sake ;' and even in these the other form, with t}>e 
preposition, is more usuaL lu old English the inflection was loss 
uncommon : • upon his beddis feet ' — Chaucer ; '.though I of mirthis 
food,' 'the town's wall' — James I. of Scotland; *landes law' — 
Dame Bemefs.* 

There are certain phrases where a period of time is governed in 
the possessive by the action or state that the time relates to : ' a day's 
leave ,' ' a month's holiday,' ' a few hours' intercourse,' ' the Thirty- 
years' war.* 

But we are not now permitted to make indiscriminate use of this 
inflection ; such expressions as ' what is the cheese's weight ?' ' who 
was gunpowder's inventor ?' ' copper's value,' ' heat s laws,' would be 
a violation of all usage. 

7. It would be correct to call the PosBessive in * s 
the inflection of personal possession, or attribute. 



* Harriion on Che Entfiah "< ayng^^jft* > '^'^^ 
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Sentient beings may have their possessions, properties, or attri- 
butes expressed by being inflected in this manner : * the merchant's 
wealth,' * the ambassador's credentials,' * the tiger's ferocity.' When 
an inanimate object so far impresses the mind that we think of it as 
haying sense and will, we may bestow upon it the personal ending 

* s,' just as we may ascribe to it human passions and features : * tlie 
tempest's fury/ • Time's hoary locks,* • Death's fatal arrow.' 

For the meanings of the genitive in English as r^ularly ex- 
pressed by the preposition • of,' see Prepositions, 

8. In Anglo-Saxon there was a genitive suflBx in • en,' or • n.* This 
is still seen in * mi-ne,' * thi-^ne^' and ' no^ie,* and in the adjective suffix 

en,' as • golden,* 

9. In the plural and in the feminine singular, the genitive in 
Anglo-Saxon sometimes ended in * re ;' this is found in the pronouns 

* tiiei-r ' and • he^,* 

10. There was also, in Anglo-Saxon, a daUve ending in * vm,' pro- 
bably remaining in *M-m,' • tJie-m,* * wJio-m* which are now objective 
(or accusative) cases, and in the adverbs 'seid-om,' and ' whilrom* 

11. The dative singular feminine of adjectives in Anglo-Saxon is 

* re.' This may be supposed to be preserved in • he-r,' * the^e^' • whe-re,* 

* he-re.* The dative singular of nouns was * e,' but no trace of it 
ranains. 

12. The dative case now represented in English by • to,' originftlly 
meant nearness in place; *I am here,* *I am in this place.' Its 
common meaning, implied in the name (the dative or giving case), 
may be easily connected with this, although the * going to * case 
would be a more exact designation. 

13. In Anglo-Saxon there was an accusative suffix, * n,* still seen 
in • whe-n,* * the-n,* * tha-n,' 

14. I'he suffix of the ablative in Anglo-Saxon was • y.* This 
survives in *why^* *hO'W,* * so,' and * the * (properly • thi ') before com- 
paratives (the more). 



INFLECTION OF PEONOUNS. 

1. Pronouns are inflected solely for Case. A Pro- 
noun differs from a Noun in having a distinct form 
called the Objective Case, used when it stands as the 
object after a Verb or a Preposition ; as * I saw him ;* 
*he saw me, and spoke to me J A Pronoun has thus 
three Cases. 

There is no inflection for gender in the pronouns. Those that 

alone express difference of sex, namely, tiie demonstratives (he, she) 

hav& different words for the masculine and for the feminine. Th« 

.game remark applies to number ; the plural is not expressed by an 

ofldition to the siDgalar, but by a distinct Njord in each number ; * 1 
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we ;* * thou, you ;* * ho, she, it,— they ;* while the relative and inter; o- 
gative pronouns are the same for both singular and plural. 

2. The P£BSONAL Pronouns are thus declined : — 

Sn^GULAB. 

Nammativem Possessive. Objective, 

Ist person, I Mine Me. 

2ndjper8ontThxm Thine Thee. 

FLUBAL. 

Id person. We Ours Us. 

2nd person. Ye or you Yours You. 

The pronominal adjectiyes* *my,' 'thy,' 'our,* 'your,* may be re- 
garded as other forms of the possessive case of the pronouns. We say 

* this hat is miM ' (pjxinoun) ; * this is my hat ' (adjective). 

3. The Demonstratives, or Pronouns of the third 
j»er80U, are declined as follows : — 

Nominative, He Possessive, His Objective, Him. 

M She w Hers „ Her. 

»• It n Its „ It. 

Its ' is a renutrkable instance of an inflection formed within historical times. The 
fonn was unknown before the sixteenth century, occurring but rarely in Shakq)eare. 
and not at all in the translation of the Bible ; the want being supplied by ' his ' and 
Vthereof.' The old neuter pronoun was hit, whose possessive, hiSt thus stood for 
bot^ masculine and neuter, creating an obstacle to the personifying power of the 
word. Milton seems to have felt tbis, and never uses the form ' bis ' in the neuter 
»ense, while he evades the occasions of resorting to ' its.' Dryden, on the other hand, 
adopted the new form fully, and from his time we may reckon it as establiahod in 
English literature. — Craik's Unglish of Shdkspeare, p. 91. 

There is a curious contrast between the possessive inflection of nouns and this 
poMessive. The nouns so inflected are almost exclusively names of persons, while 

* it is the pronoun of things. We cannot say < the room's height,' but we can say 
' it* height.' 

The form *of it ' is sometimes to be preferred, When the noun is emphatic, the 
preposition is preferable : thus, ' the weight of it,' ' the value of it,' better enables us 
(o Uirow the emphasis on the noun, than if we were to say ' its weight,' * its value!' 

Another use of the possessive ' its ' is to form a compound genitive : * the fact of 
its bdng remembered.' * The fact of the being remembered of it,' would not be 
sense. We are able, as it were, to decline a participial phrase : ' it being remembered,' 
' its being remembered.' We are also permitted to use the strong emphatic form, 
' its own.* Compare the parallel use of ' his :' ' the deep damnation of his taking off/ 

PLURAL. 

Nominatioe, They Possessive, Theirs Objective, Them. 

The second form of the possessive of ' they,* — * their,* is the adjec- 
tive. * This ' and * that,' which are looked upon as pronouns as well 
as adjectives, have no case-mflection ; they have a plural inflection, 

* these,' * those.' These plural forms are more frequently used with- 
out a noun than the singular is, which would give them to a 
greater degree the nature of the pronoun : * these are not drunken as 
ye suppose.'* 



* AngvL» on th6 English ToiQg;ae, vet. I*!^. 
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The Indefinitb pronoun * one,' in the seaoBe of ' one cannot be sure 
of that,* ib declined in the singular, but has no plural : ' one's 
legitimate expectations should be respected.* 

* One * the numeral, * the young ones,' is declined like a noun : * one, 
one's :' plural, • ones.' 

4. The Eelative Pronotms that undergo declension 
are * who ' and * which.* 

* Who * is declined — possemve^ • whose,* objective, • whom. * 

• Which * is declined — posseseive, * whose,' objective, ' which.* 

* Wl)at * and ' that * are indeclinable. 

When we come to discriminate the two relatives — ^the oo-ordinating 
and the restrictive — we find the modes of expressing the case-mean- 
ings of them in practice to be somewhat complicated. 

To begin with * who.* When we have occasion to express the idea of 
strict personal possession, we may say * whose,* and also • of whom :' 

* God, whose offspring we ore,' • of whom we are the o£&pring.' Of 
course when the meaning is not personal possession, but re^rence, 

* of whom ' is used, or * whom — of :' * he encountered the keeper, of 
whom he knew nothing,' * whom lie knew nothing of.* 

• Which.' When we have to use a possessive form of the neuter re- 
lative of co-ordination, we have a choice between • of which,' * whereof' 
and • whose.* The preferable form is * of which,' and ^ which— -of,* 
the other forms are better suited to the restrictive relative ; * the alka- 
line bases, of which the peculiarity is ;' ' the doctrines in question, of 
which this is the sum? ' which this is Uie sum of.* The forms * whose,' 

* whereof* are also admitted ; but perspicuity is gained by reserving 
them for the other relative. 'They agreed in regarding the na- 
tional voice, whose (coK>rdinating) independence they maintained, as 
expressed 1^ the representatives of the people in parliament.' 

• That.' No inflection is provided for the relative of restriction. 
To express the meaning corresponding to the possessive inflection, 
these are the forms .* that — o^' • whereof,' and * whose.* Tlie first is 
unmistakable, and to be preferred. The others serve for the co-ordi- 
nating relatives ; but they have, to the ear familiar wi^ idiomatic 
English, still more the restrictive effect : ' tlie person that I gave you 
the name o/;' * the person whose name I gave you ;' ' the tribunal 
of pubUc opinion is one whose decisions it is not easy to despise ;* ' one 
that it is not easy to despise the decisions o/;' * I could a tale unfold. 
whose lightest word, &c., could not be conveniently changed into 

* that— of.' 

The form * whereof is only one of a class of compounds — * wherein,* 

* whereto,' &c. — ^that possess great convenience in expressing the pre- 
positional constructions of the relative. They correspond by preiter- 
ence, but not exclusively, to the restrictive relative 'ttiat.* *The 
iKjint wherein I erred,' *the point that I erred in ' (restrictive). * And 
be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess* (co-ordinating, 'in 
which*). 

Some granmiarians would confine the use of * whose ' to persons, but 
the restriction has never been in force ; there is nothing to justify it 
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6. The Interrogative Pronouns being the same a^ 
the Eelative, their inflection is the same : * whose dog is 
this?' ' whom do you seek?' *of what use is it to discuss 
the matter ?' 

Many good writers and speakers use the forms * who do you speak 
to ?' * who to ?' * who for ?* * wlio from ?' makmg a construction 
analogous to * where to f * where shall I take it to f If these forms 
be admissible, the objective of * who * is * whom/ or * who.' 

The objectives • him,' * them,' * whom,' were in their origin datives. 
•Me' and *thee' were datives as vrell as objectives. The dative 
construction is traced in the forms ' methinks,' * meseems,' and in 
the idiom ' light me (for me, to me) a candle/ 

As regards the possessive inflection generally, it is to be noted that 
the noun following a plural possessive should not be made plural, 
unless the sense require it ; as * we have changed our mind,* ^ we 
would lay down our life ;* * men's reason should bid them regard 
tlieir heoSih.' The plural is not required in such an expression as 
• let not your hearts be troubled.' 

Scotticism in the possessive case : • To-morrovis morning,' for ' to- 
morrow morning ;* • Sunday's morning.* 



INFLECTION OF ADJECTIVES. 

1. Adjectives are inflected to signify differences of 
degree ; * great, greater, greatest.' This is called their 
Comparison. 

In many languages adjectives are inflected to mark the gender o* 
the nouns they are joined to ; in English no difference is made or 
this account. Nor does the case or number of the noun affect the 
Adjective in English. Our language gains in simplicity and ease by 
disKsarding these adjective inflections, and loses oiUy a certain power 
of varying the order of words. 

2. There are said to be three Degrees of Comparison ; 

the Positive^ * great ;' the Comparative, * greater ;' the 

Superlative^ * greatest.' The Positive is the Adjective in 

its simple or nninflected form; the Comparative is 

formed by adding * er * to the Positive ; the Superlative 

by adding * est ' to the Positive. 

The suffix ' er ' appears in the ancient languages under the forms 
' ter,' * ther,' and means ' one of two.' It constituted an inflection fui 
duality, and occurs in a number of woida inNoVdii^ ^(^ciaXi ^v3|;;x&ss&.!- 
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tkm : 'el-iher; •nei-lher/ •whe-ther/ 'fieur-tlier/ *fii-ther/ •mo-ther,* 

• breather,* • sis-ter,' • daugh-ter.* 

• Est ' is one of two forms of the superlative. The other was • ecA, 
and occurs now only in such words as * fore-m-ost,' • hind-m-ost,' 

• mid-7/i-ost,' &c. 

3. When the Adjective ends in * y * preceded by a 
Consonant, the * y * is changed into ' i ;' ' holy, holier, 
holiest.' 

4. A final Consonant preceded by a short Vowel is 
usually doubled : ' red, redder, reddest.' 

5. When a word has more than two syllables, or is a 
compound, the comparison takes place by means of the 
Adverbs ' more ' and ' most ;' * more singular, most singu- 
lar ;' * more fruitful, m^st fruitful.' 

This is for the sake of euphony. When a word has already three 
syllables, the addition of the inflection for degree makes it too hard 
Lo pronounce, and painful to hear. So when a word is already a 
compound, as ' fisiith-fcQ,' ihesre is a similar dgeotion to compounding 
it still farther. 

Even with dissyllables generally, the effect of adding • er * and • est * 
may occasionally sound harsh ; and ti.erefore the second method is 
followed, as • more earnest,' • more prudent.' 

Another reason for preferring * more ' and * most * is that • er * and 
'est' are Saxon sufQxes, and best suited to Saxon words. Most 
words of three syllables and upwards are of classic origin, and their 
inflection would produce hybrids. The old writers, however, were 
not bound by these rules. We find in Bacon, 'ancienter' and 

• honourablest ;' in Fuller, • eloquenter,' • eminentest ;' in Hooker, 
not only * leamedest ' (a Saxon word), but • £ainousest,' • solemnest,' 

• virtuousest ;* in Sidney, • repiningest.' 

Any adjective may be compared by ' more ' and * most,* if the ear is 
better satisfied with the combination of sounds produced. * It is moist 
true;' 'a more worthy course.' 

6. Certain comparatives in ' ior,' derived from the Latin, as * in- 
terior,' • exterior,' • superior,' • inferior,' • anterior,' * posterior,* * prior,' 

* ulterior,' * senior,* 'junior,' * major,' * minor,' are not proper English 
comparatives. They have not the Englif^ ending; nor are they 
followed by ' than ' in composition, but by * to ;' we do not say * senior 
than his brother.' 

7. Some words are irregularly compared, as * good, 
better, best ;' ' bad, worse, worst ;' * much, more, most ; 

* little, less, least.* 

The simple word 'bet,' which is another form of * good,' is found 

in Aiiglo-Saxon, and in provincial English. We also find in Anglo- 

Saxon the full forma * bet-est,' * bet- at* In • worse ' the * se ' is another 
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Anglo-Saxon oompamtiye fonn. * Wor-st * is oontraoted from * wor-est 
The root * wor * means * crooked/ • out of the right path.' 

•Much * ia contracted irom An$rlo-Saxon 'micel ;* 'mo-re' is from 
' ma-re (mag-re) ; and ' most * is the Anglo-Saxon ' moest ' (mag-ost). 

• Little,' * less,' • least' . The root is 'lite,' and in • less ' it is sup- 
posed that the ' t ' is assimilated to the * s * of the comparative sutlix 
•se.' A modification of the vowel (i being changed into e) also 
occurs. • Least ' is contracted from • let-est.' 

Some adjectives liave no positive, as * under, undermost ;' some 
have no comparative, as * top, topmost.' 

8. Double comparatives and superlatives are to be avoided; as 
more surer punishments,' 'worser Sm*,' *the most boldest,* 'the 

most unkindest cut of all.' The double comparative * lesser ' is es- 
tabliahed as a second tbrm of the comparative of * little ;' * the lesser 
AasL,* ' the leuar grey centres of the brain.' 

So when a word has of itself the force of a comparative or super- 
lative it should not be compared ; as ' the chief est among ten thou- 
sand,' * the extremed verge,' * a more perfect way.' 

9. Adjectives expressing qualities that do not admit of change of 
degree are not compared. Such are the pronominal adjectives (this* 
that, his, their, &c.), the definite numeral adjectivos (two, fourth, 
both, &c.), and many adjectives ef quality. 

The following are examples : • Almighty,' * certain,' * chief,' * circular,' *continiial, 
•dead/ 'empty.' 'extreme,' 'etenml,' 'false,' 'filial,' 'fluid,' • ftill," golden,' 'Infl- 
nlte,' ' living,' • paternal.' * perfect,' • perpetual,' • royal,' * supreme,' ' universal,' • void.' 
Some are already wordo expressing the highest possible degree of the quality 
(Almighty) ; others have no shades of meaning ; a thing must be either perpen- 
dicnlar or not, dead or not dead ; there are no degrees. !• iguratively, however, we 
ascribe degrees to some of these attribites : we ^alc of an assertion being more or 
less certain ; more or less lull, fluid, &c. Milton's description of Satan^ despair 
Is hyperl)olical : 

And in the lowest deep, a loicer deep. 

Another mode of exprewlng the superlative degree is exemplified in the ' King of 
kings,' the • Lord of lords,' the ♦ bravest of the brave.' 

To express comparison there is also the peculiar idiom seen in the 
examples, * too evident to require proof ;' ' too much a man of the 
world lo be imposed upon.' 

10. The Comparative is used when two things are 
compared, the Superlative when more than two. 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The notfUr and the manlier one ? 

But the rule is not strictly adhered to. Writers and speakers 
continually use the superlative in comparing two things : • tiie best 
of two,' • the least of two ;' and less frequently the comparative for 
Uie superlative. We can say • more than all,* • more than any,' as 
well as • most of all,' * most of any.' Like many other dual forms, 
the comparative degree is superfluous ; and perspicuity would be 
equally served by using the same form of comparison for two^ q& 
for more than two. 
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11. The Comparative and Superlative are sometimes 

used by way of eminence ; as ' the most High.' 

In expressing mere intensity, the adverbs ' more ' and * most * are 
made use of instead of ' very/ * greatly/ &c. * His argument was 
most (very) convincing.' There is in such cases no ezpreas oam- 
parison, and hence the name, the superlative of emnence, 

12. The Demonstrative Adjectives, * this,* * that,' are 
inflected for number. The Indefinite Numeral Adjec- 
tives, * other/ * another,' when used alone, like Pronouns, 
are inflected for Number and Case : * for another^ s good,' 
* for the sake of others,* 

In such expressions as *the tens, ' * the hnndreds,* a ten, a hundred, 
may be looked upon as collective nouns, like * a dozen dozens.* The 
phrase 'to walk on all-fours' is an idiom that can scarcely come 
ondcr any rule. 
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1. The only inflection of Adverbs is Comparison. 
Some, from the nature of their meaning, cannot be com- 
pared, as *now,' 'then,* 'there,' 'never,' 'secondly,' 

* infinitely.' When the signification admits of degree, 
they £^re compared in the same manner as Adjectives : 
' soon, sooner, soonest ;' ' often, oftener, oftenest ;' 
' pleasantly, more pleasantly, most pleasantly.' 

Adverbs are usually longer than the corresponding adjectives, and 
therefore more rarely admit of comparison by * er ' and • est.* Such 
cases as 'latelier,' *gentlier' (Tennyson), are exceptions, cdlowed by 
euphony. In the old writera, such terms were more conmion : * wise- 
lier,' 'easilier,* 'rightlier/ 'hardliest,* 'earliest,* are instances, but 
not for imitation. Coleridge uses * sa&liest* 

2. A few Adverbs coincide with irregular Adjectives : 
'well, better, best;' 'badly or ill, worse, worst;' 

* much, more, most,' &c. 



INFLECTION OF VERBS. 

1. The Verb is the Pai-t of Speech that makes an 
MfHrmation ; and in making an afiirmation we may have 
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reference to such circumstances as time, conditionality 
or unconditionality, person, and number. 

Methods exist in every language for expressing these numerous 
telations. In some languages, as the Greek, the verb itself is 
changed or inflected for nearly every variety of time, person, number, 
&c. In Engli^ the actual inflections are few; but by means of 
auxiliary wurdg we can express all the various circumstances of 
Affirmation. 

2. The commonly enumerated inflections of the Verb 
are Voice, Mood, Tense, Person, Number. 

3. With reference to Voice, Verbs are Active or Passice. 
Eveiy Transitive Verb has an active form, or voice, and 
a passive form, or voice. * Ceesar defeated Pompey * 
(Active) ; ' Pompey was defeated by Caesar ' (Passive). 

Since the object of the transitive verb becomes the subject of the 
affirmation in the passive voice, where there is no object (as in irt- 
transitive verbs) there can be no cliange of voice. *His ardour 
oooHed * is intransitive, and admits no such variation as occurs in the 
sentence, * he struck the haUt* * tJie haU was struck.' 

The passive voice expresses tbe same fuct as the active, but in 
a form that calls attention to the object, rather than to the agent of 
tuo action. Indeed, the agent may be unknown, and therefore 
there would be a blank in the affirmation if we had not the passive 
£Dnn. * The glass was broken,' is a complete assertion, althougii wo 
may not be able to name the agent, or consider it unimportant to 
do so. 

The "Ekiglish has no iBflection for the paaBive yoice. No language nearly allied to 
the English (except the Icelandic) contains a passive inflection, lliis inflection, 
where it exists, seems to have arisen from a mode of applying a reflective pronoun. 
When an act took place, with the agent unlcnown, it was usual to ascribe tiie act to 
the object itself, as if we were to say, ' tbe bird (found dead) had killed itself,' ' tbe 
room heated itself,' for ' the room was heated.' 

4. The Moods are the Indicative^ Subjunctive, Imperative, 

and Infinitive. Under the same head we may include 

the Participle and the Gerund. 

Mood means the maimer of the action. One important distinction 
of manner is the distinction of unconditional and conditional. ' I 
see the signal,' is unconditional ; * if I see tbe signal,' is the same 
fact expressed in the form of a condition. The one form is said to be 
in the Indicative mood ; the other form is in the Subjunctive, cop- 
dltional, or conjunctive mood. There is a slight variation made in 
Engli^, to show that an affirmation is made as a condition. The 
mood is call^ * subjunctive,' because the affirmation is subjoined U» 
fluiother affirmation : *if I see the signal, I will call out.* 

Such forms as ' 1 may see,' ' I can see,' have sometimes been considered as a variety 
of mood, to which tbe name ' Potential ' Is given. But tliis cannot properly be 
maintained* There is no trace of any inflectlcm oorresponding to this meanlniu <*' 
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we find with the gnbjanctive. Moreover, sucb a mood would have itseK to he sab 
divided Into indicative and subjanctive forms : < i may go,' ' if I may go.' Ani 
farther, we might proceed to constitute other moods on the same analogy, as io 
example, an obligatory mood—' I must go,' or ' I ought to go ;* a mood of resolution- 
' I will go, you shall go ;' a mood of gratification—' I am delighted to go ;' of depre. 
cation—' 1 am grieved to go.' The only difference in the two last instances is the use 
of the sign of the infinitive ' to,' which does not occur after ' may,' ' can,' ' must,' 
' ought,' &c. Some grammarians consider the form ' I do go,' a separate mood, and 
term it4be emphatic mood. But all the above objections apply to it likewise. 

The Imperative mood is the expression of command, citaure, en- 
treaty. From the nature of the meaning, it can be used only in the 
second person. In Engli^ there is no inflection for it; the simple 
form of the verb is employed : * see,' * go.* The term imperative is 
somewhat misleading, as the mood is employed in supplication as 
well as in oonunand ; and for the strongest forms of command it is 
insufficient. Tiie legislature uses * shall ' to signify its commands ; 
another form used in common life is * must.' 

5. The Infinitive * to go ' is not a mood in the same sense as the 
others. It is tlie form of the verb that contains neither affirmation 
nor command, but merely names the action in the manner of a noun : 

• to reign is worth ambition,' lor * the axit of reigning.' There is no 
time signified by the infinitive as there is by the other moods. The 
name * infinitive' expresses the &ct that it is not limited in those 
circumstances of time that limit the other parts, which parts are 
called collectively the Finite verb. The preposition *to' is not 
assential to the infinitive, and is dropped after certain verbs. 

The form * going ' is also an infinitive of the verb, called sometimes 
the infinitive in * ing.' It fulfils the function of a noun in the same 
manner as the other : * going is sad,' * he dreads going.' 

6. The Participle is a name for two forms : * going,' * gone ;' * call- 
ing,' * called.' The first is the same in appearance as & infinitive 
in * ing ;' but different in use. The name is given because of the sup- 
posed participation, or sharing, in the functions of the verb, the adjec- 
tive, and the noun. 

Speaking correctly, the participle is neither an adjective nor a 
noun. Adjectives are derived from participles, and verbal nouns 
occur with the form of the participle in * ing,' but derived in i-ealit; 
from other sources. The participle coincides with the verb in liaving 
a subject and an object, and in expressing some varieties of the 
action ; but it has no power of independent aflirmation. In con- 
struction it is subsidiary to a verb in some of the finite moods (indica- 
tive, &c.), and derives its affirmative force from the verb thus coupled. 

• Ascending the mountain, we had a wide prospect.' This is a con- 
venient and elegant abbreviation for *we ascended the mountain, 
and,' &c. *Beaien at one point, we made for another,' •we wen- 
beaten, and made — .* * I saw him crossing the street :' • I saw him, 
and when I saw him, he was crossing tlie street.' 

The participle in * ing ' is called the imperfect, or incomplete parti- 
ciple; the other, *gone,' * struck,' * called,' expresses an action a^ 
perfect, or complete. In transitive verbs, tlie first has also an active 
significatiou : * sailing,* * making,' * strikUig ;' umI the' second has a 
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passive signification : 'called,* *mado/ ' struck :' and is the basis of 
our passive voice. In intransitive verbs, the only difierence of mean- 
ing is that of incomplete and complete : ' coming/ * come.' 

In many languages the participle is inflected to agree with the sub- 
ject in gender, number, and case, which gives it the appearance of an 
adjective. But it is still essentially a verb with the limitations above 
stated. 

The phrase, * making tm unopposed lamdivg' oontalna participle (making), adjec- 
tive (unopposed), and noun (lauding), all with the participial fonn. So, < a person 
pasting' (part.), 'a passing thought ' (adjective), ' the passing of the Douro ' (noun). 
'After scUisfying tne church' (part), 'a sati^ying portion' (adj.)i 'ft tempest 
Stopping fire' (part.^ ; ' now is the vntchivg time of night ' (a4).). 

The participle is known by its governing a noun lilce a verb, which neither an 
adyective nor a noun can do. But a participial phrase (that is a participle with its 
government) may be itself governed by a preposition : 'on hearing the news,* ' by 
following the straight course,' • after warming himself,' &c. These are brief and 
elegant substitutes for a conjunction and a clause : ' when they heard the news,' ' if 
you follow/ 'after he had warmed.' The passive participle (the equivalent of a 
daose with a passive verb) is known by its reference to a subject : ' after being well 
warmed, we went our way.' 

A participial phrase seems to have the fartlier peculiarity of being Joined to a 
possessive : ' John's leaving the course,' ' our meeting the party,' ' my admitting the 
fact,' ' the king's dissolving parliament,' are short expressions for ' the fact that John 
left,' ' we met,' ' the king di^fsolved,' &c. Likewise a demonstrative adjective may 
be Joined in the same way : ' this longing after immortality ;' ' the sending them the 
light of thy Holy Spirit ;' ' that burning the capitol was a wanton outrage.' 

These phrases may perhaps be best considered as infinitives govemii^ nouns. 

7. The Gerund is not a separate form in English, but a peculiar 
application of the two infinitive forms, *to write,' and 'writing.' 
When these have the sense of purpose or intention, they are called 
gerunds : • I come to wriie^ * I have work to do, * the course to steer 
hy,* * ready /or sailing,* • sharpened /or cutting,* It is useful to point 
out this signification of these forms, partly to facilitate translation 
into the classical languages, and partly to explain some idioms of our 
own language. • A house to let,* * I have work to do,* * there is no 
more to say,* are phrases where the verb is not in the common infini- 
tive, but in the form of the gemnd. * He is the man to do it, or 
for doing !* In old English, the preposition * for ' preceded the infinitive 
form of the gerund : • what went ye out /or to see ?' *they came /or to 
show him the temple.** 

* In Anglo-Saxon the infinitive was formed by a sufSx, and had cases like a noun. 
Norn. aaJ ace ' writ-an,' to write ; dat. ' to writ-ann-«,' for writing. This last case 
had the meaning of purpose, and corresponded to what is now called the gerund. The 
simple form ' writ-an ' was the same as our infinitive. When the case-endings, ' an,' 
' anne,' were lost, the sign *to' remained, and, not only scj, but was erroneously pre- 
fixed to the other coses of the infinitive, instead of being confined to the dative or 
gerund case. By this mistake we hiive the same form for both applications. 

Farther, the form 'writ-an' changed in another direction. The termination an 
became first ' en ' and then ' ing,' thus producing the form ' writing ' as an infinitive 
form, which explains our having an infinitive and a gerund in ' ing/ This change 
ieems to have been facilitated by the existence of a class of abstract nouns in ' ing ' 
(Anglo-Saxon, tmg), which by their nature are nearly allied to the infinitive. 

'I'o increase the conflision still farther, the imperfect participle originally ending ia 
ende,' 'ande,' — 'vrritende' — became a form in 'ing.* Thus the same ending in 
English represents four different verbal endings in Anglo-Saxon : the infinitive, tba 
kftflnitive of purpose (gerund), the verbal noun, and the participle. 
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8. Tense is the variation of the verb to express the Htm of an 
action, modified by the other circumstances of completeness and in> 
completeness above mentioned in connection with the participle : * I 
come/ present ; * I came,' pctst. These are the onlv tenses made by 
inflection ; but by combination vritli other wortls, future time is also 
expressed, — * I shall come,* and likewise a great variety of modes of 
pa^, present, and future. These are represented in the full scheme 
of the verb. 

S>. Pekson. Tliere are certain distinctions of form according as the 
subject of the verb is the speakiT, the person spoken to, or tlie person 
or thing spoken about, that is, for the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd persons ; as 

• I write, thou writes^, he writea.' 

10. Number is indicated by the difference between *John write*,' 
and • they write.' In old English; tliere was a plural ending in n, 

• loven,' • sungon.' This was dropped, and led to the loss of a short 
syllable, which has been regretted by poets. But for general pur- 
poses, all the inflections of number and person might have been dis- 
pensed with at the same time. 

11. The English Verb undergoes but a small number 
of inflections compared with other languages : ' write/ 

• wrote/ * writing/ ' written,* ' writes,' ' writest,* * wrotest/ 
— ^being seven forms, — are all the changes of an ordi- 
nary Verb. The Verb * love,' and the class it belongs 
to, has only six forms. 

12. To bring together all the forms of the Verb is to 
conjugate it. There are said to be in English two conju- 
gations. The one is exemplified in * love :' * I love, 
I loved, I am loved.' The other is seen in * I shake, 
I shook, I am shaken.' 

Verbs that, like love, take * d' (or *ed '—sometimes U') in their 
past tense, and perfect pirticiple, form one class or conjugation; 
those resembling * shake ' form the other. The first-named class is by 
tiar the most numerous ; but the other includes the most commonly 
used, and the oldest verbs in the language. The mode of change 
seen in * shake,' * shook,' 'shaken,' is believed to be tiie more ancient 
of the two, and is therefore called the old conjugation, and some- 
times the strong conjugation ; the other being the new, or weak. 
The verbs belonging to the old conjugation are all of Saxon origin, 
and are primitive or root verbs ; while all derivatives and all words 
adopted from other languages belong to the other. The verbs of the 
old class are those formerly callea the Irregular verbs. . 

The whole number of verbs in the English language has bec^n 
eetimated at upwards of four thousand. The verbs of the old cou- 
)i£gation amount to about one hundred and seventy. 

13. The conjugation of the two kinds of Verbs is as 
follows : — 
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Pntmt Tense, 
love. 



New Oonjugatiok. 
To Love. 

PcLst Tense, 
Lovod. 



Perfect Participle, 
LoYed. 



FSESENT TENSE. 



tlJUQVLkR, 

1st Person, I love 
%id » Thou lovest 
drd .. He loves. 



FLUSAL. 

1st Person, We love 

2nd „ Ye or you lovb 

*drd „ They love. 



SHrGULAB. 

1. I loved 

2. Thoulovedst 

3. He loved. 

ImperaUve, Love. 



PAST TENSE. 

PLtmAL. 

1. We loved 

2. Ye or you loved 
.S. They loved. 

InftniUve^ To love, loving. 



Participles. 
Imperfect, Loving. Perfect, Loved. 



Present Tense, 
Write. 



BTKOULAB. 

1. I write 

2. Thouwriteet 

3. He writes. 



Old Conjugation. 

To Write. 

Pa^ Tense. 
Wrote. 

fbbsent tense. 



Perfect Participle, 

Written. 



SDTOULAB. 

1. I wrote 

2. Thou wrotest 

3. He wrote. 

ImperaMve, Write. 



PLUEAL. 

1. We write 

2. Ye or you write 

3. They write. 

FAffT Tia^BE. 

PLURAL. 

1. We wrote 

2. Ye or you wrote 

3. They wrote. 

Infinitive, To write, writmg. 



Participies, 
Imperfect, Writmg. Perfect, Written. 

Of the Auxiliary Verbs, 

14. The auxiliary verbs, which are joined to the other verbs to 
assist in expressing the tenses not expressed by inflections, are * be,' 
* have,' * shall,' and * will.' * Do,* * may,' and • can ' would be ranked 
as auxiliaries if we were to admit the emphatic and potential mood? 
into the conjugation of the verb. They are all verbs of imporianoe 
*ji the language. 
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10. 


To Be. 


Present Tense, 


Past Tense, Perfect FarOeiple, 


Am. 


Was. Been. 




PRESENT TENSE. 


BISQVLAK. 




PLUKAL. 


1. I am 




1. We are 


2. Thou art 




2. Ye or you ar6 


H. He is. 




3. They are. 




PAST TENSE. 


SIKGULAK. 




PLURAL. 


1. I was 




1. We were 


2. Thou wast 




2. Ye or you were 


3. He was. 




3. They were. 


Imperativet 


Be. 


Infinitive, To be. 



Participles. 
Imperfect, Being. Perfect, Been. 

The verb • be * has a peculiar inflection to express contingency or 
oonditionality ; it is the only real conditional or subjunctive mood 
in English, and is in the past tense. 

CONDITIONAL HOOD OF THE VEBB TO Be. 

PLURAL. 

1. If we were 



8IK6ULAB. 

1. If I were 

2. If thou wert 

3. If he were. 



2. If ye were 

3. If they were. 

The present subjunctive, • if I be,' * if thou be,' * if he be,' seems 
to be an elliptical form for, • if I should be,' &c. So is • if he love/ 
and the like. 

By joining the perfect participle of a verb to the verb *be' 
throughout, we form the passive voice ; as ' he is loved,* * we toere 
loved,' * to he loved,' * being loved.' 

By similarly joining the imperfect participle, there arises anothei 
form of the active voice, peculiar to the English language, called the 
progressive, incomplete, or imperfect form ; as *I am writing,* * I vfos 
writing,' &c. 

16. To Have. 

Present Tense, Past Tense. Perfect Participle, 

Have. Had. Had. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



SIKGULAB. 

1. I have 

2. Thou hast 

3. He has. 

anroxTLAB 

1. I had 

2. Thou hadst 
3, He bad 



FAST TENSE. 



PLURAL. 

1. We have 

2. Ye have 

3. They have. 

PLURAL. 

1. We had 

2. Ye had 

a They had. 
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Jmpero^tM, Have. InfiniUve, To have. 

Partid'ples, 
Impwfed, Having. Ferfectt Had. 

Followed by the perfect participle of another verb, •have* forma 




possess 

(at this moment), the union of the two comes to express perfect 
action likewise. * I have written a letter ' means ' I now possess a 
written letter ;' whence it follows that the writing of ^e letter is an 
action finished, perfect, or complete. 

The imperfect participle * having,* joined to the perfect participle 
of a verb, yields a perfect participle active : * having loved, * having 
written.* 

^ combining the imperfect participle of a verb with 'have,' 

* had,' &c, followed by ' been,* tenses of continued notion are formed : 

* I have been writing,* * I had been writing.* The same combinations 
with the perfect participle make the present perfect, and the past 
perfect (pluperfect; passive : * I have been loved,* • I had been loved.' 

* Have * followed by the infinitive has a future meaning, and is one 
of the ways of expressing the future : ' I have to write.' There is 
also a patit combination — * I had to write ' — ^which expresses past 
obligation or intention. 

The form * I have to write * is illustrative of the origin of the in- 
flections of the verb. In French the future tense is made up by 
suffixing *ai* (have) to the main verb: 'aimer— ai' (*to love-^I 
have '), ' I shall love.* 

17. Shall. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



STKOITLAS. 

1. I shall 

2. Thou Shalt 

3. He shall. 

SlKGULAlt. 

1. I should 

2. Thou shouldst 
8. He filiould. 



SnrGULAB. 

1. IwiU 

2. Thou wilt 
8. He will. 

anrGiixAB. 

1. I would 

2. Thouwouldgt 
8. He would. 



FAST TENSE. 



Will. 



PLURAL. 

1. We shall 

2. Ye shall 
8. They shalL 

PLUBAL. 

1. We should 

2. Ye should 

8. They should. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



PAST TENSE. 



PLUBAL. 

1. We will 

2. Ye will 

3. TheywilL 

PLURAZto 

1. We would 
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18. 'Shall* and 'Will' are employed to font the 
future tenses in English : ' I shall go,' * he will go. 

19. ' Shall ' originally means obligation, debt. Chaucer 
says * the faith I shall (I owe) to God.' ' He shall sufl/jr/ 
is, * he owes to suffer,* * he is about to suffer.* 

20. ' Will,' on the other hand, means intention or reso- 
lution, on the part of the agent, he being free to do as he 
pleases in the matter. ' I will go,' means that it is in my 
option to go or not to go, and that I decide for going. 

Thus there is a radical contrast of situation implied in the two 
words, ngmely, the difference between being under outward control, 
coercion, compulsion, influence, or pressure, and being free to follow 
one's own feelings and wishes. * I shall not be at home * is as much 
as to say that circumstances compel me to be absent ; * I will not be 
at home ' implies that neither any other person's will nor any exter- 
nal compulsion whatsoever prevents me, but that it is my own free 
will and pleasure to be absent. 

This great opposition of meaning determines the appropriate em- 
ployment of the two words as auxiliaries of the future. * I shall be 
at home ' implies that some influence is at work that will detenmne 
me to be at home, and therefore the event may be expected to 
happen. The form, * I will be at home,' is not used unless to imply 
also that the speaker chooses of his own will to be at home. The 
following phrases are wrong, although in common use by Scotchm^ 
and Irishmen : — * I mil be obliged to you,' • I tmU he under the 
necessity,' * we will be at a loss,' • we will be compelled,' * I ujiU be 
much gratified.' As the very nature of these expressions supposes 
obligation, or some influence irom without, the use of * will,' whicii 
expresses the absence of all external pressure, is a contradiction ; we 
ought to say, * I shall be obliged,' * I shaU be under the necessity,' * I 
shall be much gratified,' &c. * Shall ' is not necessarily limited to 
compulsion in the painful sense : if outward events (and not inward 
determinations) concur to impart benefits to an individual, the ex- 
pression is * shall :' ' I shall be a great gainer ' * I shall be delightfully 
placed.' 

21. The auxiliary of the future in the first instance is ' ahalL' In 
other words, the bare fiict of futurity is signified by the word ex- 
pressing the compulsion of events. * Will,' the sign of self-deter- 
mining choice, would not have been brought into use, but for a 
peculiar refinement, seen in our earliest literature, by which * shall ' 
became restricted to tiie first person. We say * I sJiall come, to make 
known tiie future coming of the speaker, but not * you shaU ooms,' 
* he of Mil come ;' the au^iary for these persons is changed to * you 
wiU come,' *he wiU come,' when simple futurity is meant. The 
conjugation of the future tense of the verb is, therefore, as foUowts :-^ 

I didtl come We s^oH come 

Thou tmU come Xou ODiU come 

He ttnll oome. 'TXieS ^^ «smfe. 



♦shall' and *will. iOl 

22. The explanation of this curious change of auxiliary in passing 
from the first to the other persons is found in considerations <3 
ooartesy or politeness. When a person says * I shall come/ he uses a 
phrase which originally means that he is to be imder external 
influence or compulsion, and he so far speaks humbly of himseli^ 
a thing quite becoming. But tlie case is altered when, addressing a 
second person, we say * you shall come ;' this is equal to saying, * the 
power of external events will leave you no choice but to come.' To 
use this form of language to another person struck our ancestors as a 
want of due courtesy aud consideration for the feelings of others, and 
they accordingly departed from it, and adopted * will/ which was the 
same as to say, * your, or their, free will and pleasure will induce you, 
or them, to come.' This was considered to be polite and deferential, 
and became the form of futurity when persons other than self were 
concerned. Hence the correct usage is, * I shall be at the gardens, 
and so will you and James.'* 

23. As 'will' in the second and third persons corresponds to 
* shall ' in the first, as constituting the future tense of the verb, so 
when the aim is to express, not futurity, but self-determination on the 
part of the speaker, he says * I will ' for the first person, and * you 
shdUt* * he shaUt' for the second and third. Here the speaker's deter« 
mination is the controlling power throughout ; it is * will ' for him- 
self, because he is the agent, but it is * shall ' for the others, because 
they are acted on by him, that is, by an influence external to them. 
To say * will ' in their case, would be not to exercise compulsion, but 
to record their own independent or free determination. Hence 
' shall * is the highest form of command and authority : * thou shaU 
not kill.' It is the form for imposing legal obligations and penalties 
in our English Acts of Parliament.t But, as remarked above, not the 
hand of power and painfrd constraint simply, but also influence for 
good, has to be expressed in the same way. * He shall be blessed 
in all that belongs to him,' is a correct expression if it be implied 
that the instrumentality is not his own wishing and acting, but a 
controlling influence beyond. Hence the common rule that * shall 
in the second and third persons commands, threatens, and promises^^ 

* In addressing tiie Deity the requirement of change of auxiliary Is dispensed 
with, doubtless from the feeling that the very nature of the sutiJect excludes con- 
straint : ' thou shaU endure, and thy years shall not change.' 

f When a superior is giving directions to a subordinate, he sometimes uses, as a 
courtesy form, * you will :' • you will see that due precautions are taken.' It is as- 
sumed that the subordinate is perfectly disposed to do his duty, and the language of 
authority is softened down to the form of prediction, or futurity. This Is another 
example of the influence of considerations of courtesy in these constructions. 

J The distinction of the two words is illustrated by the fiupposed exclamation of 
an Irishman on falling into the water, * 1 tvill be drowned, and nobody shall help 
me.' While intending to express his apprehensions, and to invoke help, he in reality 
declares with emphasis that it is his determination to drown himself, and to resist 
any one that would rescue him. The following passage discriminates the two 
auxiliaries with precision : 'The spirit of my father grows strong in me, and I toiU 
DO longer endure it. He that escapeb me without some broken limb shall acquit 
him well ^ironical promise) Charles, I thank tiiee for thy love to mft^HiYs&s^>^i^ssx 
AaU find 1 toiU most kindly requite.'— £lhaks|>eare. 
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24. In what is called indirect speech, * shall * expresses fdtnrlty in 
all the persons, and this apparent exception illustiates the rule ; for 
in that case the reason for changing from 'shall ' to ' will ' no longer 
exists. * You say, you shaU write,' *he says, he ehciU write,' are nc 
breach of courtesy, because the saying is put into the mouth of the 
person that performs the action. These are the exact parallels of * I 
shall wiite ;' the speaker speaks only for himself. The following 
expressions are correct : * he promises that hispeurt shaM be fulfilled ;' 
' we pledge ourselves that our future actions shall (not * will') be in 
accordance with our vows.' If, on the other hand, determination is 
expressed, * will ' is used in all the persons : * I will write,' ' you say, 
you will write,' * he says, he will write.'* 

25. Whenever the action of external events comes into play, the 
q>eaker, using the first person, must pass &om * wiU ' to * shall.* * If I 
(£»w a catgut, or any other cord, to a great length between my 
fingers, I loiU make it smaller than before ' — GcUds/imth, The proper 
Word here is * sliall,' because the making it smaller did not depend 
immediately upon the speaker's will, but grew out of the previous 
action. A similar consideration dictates the use of * shall ' when the 
speaker has once pledged himself to a certain course, and is merely 
following out that pledge. An author states at the outset the plan 
of his work, and as he proceeds with the execution of that plan, he 
says, ' I shall next consider.' The following may be explained on 
this principle : * We shall now proceed to mention some of the most 
famous ;' * I tmU begin with a passage of considerable beauty.' The 
first expression is justifiable, as being a continuation or following up 
of the authors plan, to which he had committed himself; the other 
indicates a new start, and he therefore reverts to the auxiliary of 
resolution. * I will ' may be softened into * I shall,' even in cases of 
determination, to give less of the appearance of egotism ; the speaker 
pretending, as it were, that he is tne humble instrument of events ii. 
what he is about to do ; but the substitution of * I will ' for * I shall ' 
is always an error.f 



* Id dependent cUmses the oonstraction is somewhat complicated. In a sentence 
with two co-ordinate parts, like the following, the usage is plain : ' I will be there 
at six o'clock, when it tvUl be light ;* this means, ' I resolve to be there at six, and at 
that time it will be light.' But if the second clause is a condition of the first, the 
case is altered : * I will be there when it thaU be light ;* ' when ' here stands for 
' whenever,' and the fact of its being light is no longer an assertion of futurity, but of 
eventuality ; in the event of Its being light, or when the course of tilings brings about 
that circumstance. In the sentence 'how heavy their punishment will be who wiB 
at any time resist,' there is a meaning distinct from what would have been given by 
'who shaU at any time resist.' The first supposes a definite case of resistance; 
there are actual persons resolved upon resisting, and their punishment will be heavy. 
The second is a mere supposition or contingency : ' if it should arise that any per- 
sons are found to resist.' — Sir F. Head, on ShaU and WUl. 

f The following examples are given in Connon's Grammar as incorrect, but they 

may all be defended: 'An extract from Mr. Hallam shaU cl<»e the present section 

Mid Introduce the next,' *Here, then, the present introductory course of lectures 

Mali close.* 'Theocritus, in an epigram, which shxiU \>e dle^ Vti \.\v& losKt note, de- 

dlcatea myrtlen to ApoUo,* These may all lie mterpTetftA && "iptotcAaca ot -<^\«^% oa. 

the part of the Muthon to do a certain thing, and loi \;b!la 1;2;i« «s.vt««e^snl^av^(!&&VDin4 
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26. In InterrogatiTe Sentences, the second person 
takes the place of the first ; bnt it is only for determination 
that the three persons can be all made use of : ' will 
you go ? ' shall I go ?' ' shall he go ?* The corresponding, 
expression in the case of mere futurity exists only for 
two persons : * shall you ?' ' will he ?' ' will it ?' 

The meanings of the first forms are * Is it your will to go ' (will 
you) ? • is it your will that I go ' (shall I) ? 'is it your will that he 
go * (shall he; ? The second person is appealed to as the source of 
wlQ and authority, and corresponds to the first person in afiSrmatory 
speech. 

But we cannot, for simple inquiry as to the future, reverse the 
forms throughout thus : * shall you go ?' * wiU I go ?' • will he go ?* 
By attending to the original meaning of the auxSiaiies we shaU be 
able to comprehend the force of these several interrogatories. 

The first, • shall you go ?' on a strict interpretation, may be sup- 
posed to mean, * will events permit or require you to go ?' whence it 
eeems the appropriate interrogative for mere foturity. When we are in 
total ignorance of the determining circumatances, or are unable to say 
whether events or the person's own will are to decide the point, we may 
be expected to say ' shall you ?' This form is not objected to on the 
ground of representing the person addressed as at the mercy of out* 
ward circumstances ; it is a well-established English usage. The 
form 'will you?' is less seldom employed, although admissible; it 
seems to suppose that the person's mind is not yet made up. Vfe must 
regard it as suitable to the case where we appeal to another person, to 
state what their determination is in a case depending on theuL But 
* shall you ?' is more generally applicable. The form * will I ?' is an 
absurdity, as the speaker asks the other party what he himself alone 
can koow, namely, his own will and determination. There is no 
possible situation where this expression is admissible. It is a com- 
mon Scotticism nevertheless. 

• Will he?* would naturally mean, 'is it his will to do so and so?' 
and this is probably in accordance with usage. When we are in 
doubt as to how a person will act in matters within his own power, 
we say, * but will he T When we are inquiring into mere futurity, 
however, we must still use the same form in preference to ' shall he V 
which puts the case as depending upon the person addressed. * We 
must say, • will he be there ?' * will it be fine ? * will there be a large 
assembly ?' all intending to mean futurity. We often prefer forms 



person is *diall.' * J hereby give assaranoe tbat the present course i^aU ctose, is 
perfectly consistent with the meaning of ' shall' ' Will ' might have been nscd in 
those cases, and then we shonid have interpreted the speaker as expressing only the 
mere fiact of futurity. The following is more questionable ; ' No^ Av^ «si Vosa^j^ 
jito the credibility of hlstoiy, the first quesUon w\AcJi N«ie wW. coxw&aet ^* "^w^ 
• will ' ia not absolutely wrong, but • shall ' wotilA laove )oeett \iw\«niXJ^^»\ifeRa»:^ ^^^ 
miter is supposed to be committed by his sul^ect to a cet\aJsa. ooxKtafc. ' W^a >» '^soft 
of the doBbtfal titoAtioim where either iiaaie can be V^^X&^^edu 
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difOarent &om either for the simple future : ' is he to be there f ' do 
you expect him there ?' * is the meeting to take place ?' 

There is a Scotticism committed in responding to the interrogative 

• shall you ? ' or * will you ?' it consists in saying * I shall,' for * I wiU.' 
*I shall' is objectionable, as indicating, not hearty goodwill and con- 
currence to do the thing required, but a mere acquiescence in the 
compulsion of circumstances. It is a still more vulgar error to say 

• wiU that be all you want ?' for ' is that all you want ?'* 

21. ' Would ' and < should ' follow the rules of ' shall ' 
and * will ' when employed in parallel circumstances : 

• I should,* * you would,* * he would,* express contingent 

futurity ; ' I would,' * you should,' * he should,* signify 

the past or recorded determination of the first person. 

As a past ftiture is a contradiction, the form ' I should ' is taken to 
express a future tliat is doubtful, conditional, or merely supposed. If 
we were discussing an arrangement that is as yet undetermined one 
way or other, it would be admissible to say * I should take part,' 

• you would,' * they would.* When actually fixed and settled, the 
language becomes * I shall,* • you will,' * they will.' This mode of 
converting future verbs into forms for contingency is not imcommon. 
The French modify *irai' (1 shall go) by a slight addition into 
*irais' (I should go;, called tlie conditional mood. 

As regards determination, • would ' exactly tallies with * will.* It 
expresses past, or recorded, determination. *I would go' is a re- 
cord of my resolution on some past occasion. So * you would go,* 
•they woidd go,' in like manner record that 'you* or .'they* had 
in a certain past instance the resolution to go. 

But when the determination proceeds from the speaker to the 
second and third persons, * should ' comes in as a matter of course : 
' I said, you and they shoidd go ;* it was my will that you were to go 



' • The following are a few miscellaneous illnstraUons of the uses of these important 
auxiliaries : — 

When Tennyson makes Enone say ' I shall not die alone,' he Intimates that the 
course of fate will overwhelm other persons along with her. ' I voiU not die alone 
Is, ' I am determined that others shall die with me.' 

The following is incorrect : ' there is not a girl in town, but let her, In goli^ to » 
mask, and she thaU dress as a shepherdess.' As no one compels her to dress in thik 
way, but she does so at her own caprice, ' will ' is the right auxiliary. 

In the Litany, — ' Glory be to the Father— as it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be,'-~the * shall ' means emphatically that a power has ordained this to be. 

Lindley Murray considers the translation of the concluding verse of the 23rd Psahn 
to be incorrectly rendered. ' Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all thedayi 
of my life, and I wiU dwell in the house of the Lord for ever ;' he would make it 
'will follow ' and ' shall dwell.' But this is a question of meaning. As now ren- 
dered, the first clause is a promise, ' goodness and mercy are ordain^ to follow me,' 
which is not improbably the true meaning. The second clause would imply, 'it ia 
my determination and preference to dwell in the house of the Lord ;' but if the 
meaning be, ' I am destined to have bestowed upon me a dwelling in the house of tli6 
Lord,' the suitable auxiliary is ' shall.' 

Tb6 distinctive usage of ' shall ' and ' will ' oocurs in Chaucer* 
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28. When- past time is not involved, *I would' is 
contingent determination ; * I should ' means duty, obli- 
gation, or being under the influence of events. ' I vxmld 
do it if I were you ;' ' I should do it ' (it would be my 
duty to do it). So with * you should,' * they should,* 
obligation is implied. 

The same errors are committed with * would ' and * should * as with 
'shall' and •will.' When one is under infiuenoe from without, *I 
would' is improper; it is wrong to say *I would be surprised,* 
*I toauld be obUged/ 'I tooidd be under the necessity,' *I toould 
be delighted;* in none of these cases is the effect dependent on 
the roeaker's will. The correct expression is, * I should be sur- 
prised,' &0. 

29. The Future Subjunctive is ' I should,' * thou 

should,' ' he should,' &c. : * if I, you, he, sJumld find 

what you wish.' 

In dependent statements there are necessarily two clausfift The 
one states what is conditional, the other, states the condition, and ia 
introduced by one of the conjimctions of condition, * i^* * though,' 

* unless,* &c. The condition is in the subjimctive mood ; the con- 
ditioned statement is variously expressed. * If he should fail, I 
^ould have to make it good,' or * I shall have to make it good ;' or 
*I will,' or •would, make it good.' 

The following is an error : ' if I vjotdd declare them, and speak of 
them, they are more than can be numbered.' In the sentence, * if I 
should declare them, and speak of them, they fshould be more than I 
am able to express,' the first is right, the second is wrong, as being 
a case of mere contingent futurity, witiiout obUgation. The sense of 

* should ' is, ' they ought to be more than I am able to express.' ' Weio 
he more diligent, he toould be more successful,' not * should.'* 

30. In Interrogation, ' would you ?* ' should I ?' 

* should he ?' inquire what is the determination of the 
person addressed. * Should you ?' can scarcely be used ; 

* would I ?' is wholly inadmissible. * Would he ?' asks 
information as to the probable intentions of the party 
spoken of: * do you think he would go ?' 

These are in exact accordance with the usage of * will ' and * shall ' 
in interrogation. 

It is to be remarked tbat ' should ' and * would ' are, in many instanoes, softened 
forms of *shall' and 'wilL' 'Ithotdd be very much surprised' may refer to an 

* The following Instances serve to bring out the difference of 'would' and 
'should,' in conformity with their original meaning: 'Were he to do such a thing in 
England, he vxndd be hanged,' expresses simple futurity or ccmsequence; out 
^wuld be hanged' means Uiat he would deserve to be hanged, owing to some ag- 
gravation connected with the performance of the act in England. ' lliis man wa& 
taken of the Jews, and shotdd have been killed of them V lYi\% cnitv^^'<|]& \a ^-vn ^«s«k>2cA 
meaning that he ouffht to have been killed.— HaTx^aoii ou \aci^¥£^]|S&:dAjds^C(UMB^V>*^^>^ 
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actual fiitaTe, and is the same as ' T shaU be veiy mnch smprisecL' In mch a sczk 
fence a8>the tollowing, ' should' is used as an expression of difBdenoe:— 'I have sc 
mizcfa confidence in the sagacity of the Romans within the somewhat narrow sphen 
of Uieir thoughts, that I ihould be cautious in criticising their military and diplo- 
matic administration;* that is, I am disposed to be cautious, I prefer to be cautions^ 
If tb» writer had been more confident and dogmatic; he would have used an indica* 
tlve form, 'I am' or ' shall be cautious.' In Sbakspeare we have ' What should b« 
In that, Onsar?' for 'what is there?* In other words, ' I should be glad to know 
what there is in that, Csesar i* 

31. To Do. 

Present Teiue, Past Tenae. Perfect Participle, 

Do. Did. Done. 

Present Tense. — I do, thou doest, or dost, he does, 
doeth, or doth. 

Past Tense. — ^I did, thou didst, &c. 
Imperfect Participle, — ^Doing. 

• Do * makes the emphatic form of the verb ; as ' I do love,' • he did 
write.* * Perdition catch my soiil, but I do love thee.* 

It is the fonn of interrogation : ' do you write ?' 

It is also the negative form : • you do not write.' 

Besides these three uses, * do ' has a form peculiar to itself ; it can 
be put as a substitute for other verbs : * he speaks as well as you do * 
(for * speak *) : * he spoke better than you could have done (spoken) ;* 
' be loves not plays, as thou dost.' This corresponds with ihe power 
of the pronoun to act as a substitute for the noun, and we might 
ttierefore call *do' the ©ro-t?er6. The verbs that cannot be surati- 
toted by it are * be ' and the other verbs of incomplete predication. 



32. 



May. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



8IKGULAB. 

1. I may 

2. Thou mayst 
8. He may. 






PLURAL. 

1. We may 

2. Ye may 

3. They may. 


KINOUULB. 

1. I might 

2. Thoumigbtst 
8. He might 


PAST ' 


FENSE. 


PLURAL. 

1. We might 

2. Ye might 

3. They might 




Can. 




8INGI7LAB. 

1. I can 

2. Thou canst 
8. He can. 


PBEBENI 


• TENSE 

I 
1 


1 
1. 

PLURAL. 

1. We can 

2. Ye can 

3. Th^can, 


enranLABb 
1. I could 
S, Thou oouldst 
Si Meooold, 


PAST 1 


rENSE. 


PLURAL. 

1. We could 

2. Ye could 
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Theas are the verbs that are employed to make the so^ialled 
potential mood. Their discriminatioii is important, aa errors are 
sometimes committed in using them. 

33. *May' expresses permission; 'Can,' power. 'I 
may go * is * I am permitted to go ;' * I can walk,' * I am 
physically able to walk ;' 'I can solve that question,* 

* I have the ability or skill requisite to solve the 
quebtion.' 

This difference somewhat resembles the distinction of * shall * and 

* wiU.* It is the contrast between the operation of a power without 
or above, and a power inhering in the individuaL In giving or ask- 
ing permission we must use * may ;' * you may go,* * may I come T 
The Scotch erroneously use * can ' for this meaning. In giving per- 
mission they often say 'you can go ;' and in asking permission *can 
I see it ?' A porter at a gate on being applied to for liberty to entei; 
will say, ' I cannot,' when he means that he is forbidden by Ms instruc- 
tions, and is not free to admit any one : the real meaning of * I cannot ' 
would be, that he is physically unable to open the gate. * Oan I 
cross the field T means, ' is there a way T * may I cross the field ?' is» 

* am I allowed to cross ? is there a rignt of way ?' * I cannot Uft that 
weight,' * I cannot play the flute,' * I cannot see the hills,' all imply 
incapability on the part of the individual. * He may not ' would mean 
that he has the capability to do these things, but is forbidden by 
some authority.* 

34. ' May ' also means possibility or concession ; as 
*he mai/ come yet;' 'that may be so, but I doubt it;' 

' ' you may recover your loss.* 

This is merely a peculiar case of the principal meaning : it is as it 
were, permission in the midst of difficulties. 

In the phrase * he hastens that he may be in time,' we have an 
example of another application of tJie word, still under the main 
idea ; * that it be permitted to him to be in time.' 

35. Placed before its subject, ' may ' expresses a wish : 

* may you be happy.* 

There is here a shortening, or ellipsis, of a roundabout expression : 
' it is my wish that you may be happy, or that it be permitted you 
to be happy.' 

36. ' Could,' besides being the past of ' can ' (he 
could not go yesterday), expresses present power condi- 



* In Lord Chatham's celebrated utterance— ' The Englishman's house Is his casttef 
erery wind may enter it, but the king camnot, the king dare not enter,' 'cannot' it 
used for 'may not ' by a figure of speech ; so secure is the KngUshman in this Id- 
Tlolabllity of his house, that the king is as U were physically imidtde to pass hii 
ttureshold. 
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tionally : * lie could go to-day if lie would/ * Might' 
expresses past pennission as reported in the present: 
' he told me that I might go.' More rarely it expresses 
past permission simply : ' I might not go,' for ' I was not 
allowed to go.* 

37. Must. 

* Must ' is invariable for Tense, Number, or Person. 
It means necessity in various forms. 1. Compulsion 
from without : * he must work.' 2. Uncontrollable desire, 
amounting almost to physical necessity ; ' he must have 
society.' 3. Certainty, or necessary inference, some- 
thing that we can count on *it must be so; Plato, 
thou reasonest well.* 

38. Ought. 

' Ought * is the old Past Tense of the Verb * owe.* 
It is used as a present Verb to signify moral obligation ; 
when past time has to be expressed, it is joined to a 
perfect infinitive : * he ought to have gone.' 

39. Go. 

Present Tense, — I go, thou goest, he goes. 
Past Tense, — I went, thou wentest, he went. 
Past Participle, — Gone. 

By employing the imperfect participle of this verb as an aimliary 
we obtain a series of forms for expressing an intention about to be 
executed ; as * I am going to write,' * I have been going to write/ 'I 
was going to write,' * I had been going to write,' * I s^ll be going 
to write,' * I shall have been going to write,* &c. Ahnost the v«y 
same meaning is stated by the adverb * about:' 'I am abo^t tc 
write.' 

40. The following is a complete scheme of the verb as made up by 
means of the various auxiliaries : — 



CONJUGATION OP AN ACTIVE VEBB. 
Indicative Mood, 

PRESENT. 

Indefinite, — I write, thou writest, he writes, we, ye or you, they — 
write. 
Progressive. — lam^thou art, he is, we, ye or you, they are — ^writing. 
Perfect. —I have, thou hast, &o. — ^written. 
Cofdinuom. — ^I have, thou hast, &c — been writing. 



SCHEME OF THE FULL VEBB. lOU 

PAST. 

Indefinite,—! wrote^ thou wiotest, he, we, ye or you, they — wrote. 
Progressive, — I was, thou wast, he was, we, ye or you, they were — 
writing. 
Perfect, — I had, thou hadst, &c. — ^written. 
Continuous,—! had, thou hadst, &c.— been writing. 

FUTUBR 

Indefinite.—! shall, thou wilt, he will, we shall, you will* they 
will — write. 

Progressive.—! shall, thou wilt, he will, we shall, you will, they 
will — be writing. 

Perfect. — I shall, thou wilt, he will. &c. — have written. 

ConUnmoiu, — I shall, thou wilt, he will, &c. — ^have been writing. 

ImperaUve Mood. 

FBESENT. 

Write. 
Subjunctive Mood, 

TBSSEST, 

Indefinite.— (Jf) I, thou, he, we, ye or you, they — ^write. 
Progressive.—!, thou, he, we, ye or you, they— be writing. 
Perfect.—!, thou, he, we, ye or you, they— nave written. 
Continuous. — I, liiou, he, we, ye or you, they — have been writing. 

PAST. 

Indefinite. — ^I thou, he, we, ye or you, they— wrote. 
Progressive, — I, thou, he, we, ye or you, they — were writing. 
Perfect. — ^I, thou, he, we, ye or you, they — ^had written. 
Continuous.—!, thou, he, we, ye or you, they— had been writing. 

FUTURE* 

Indefinite, — ^I, thou, he, we, ye or you, they — should write. 
Progressive, — I, thou, he, we, ye or you, they — should be writing. 
Perfect. — I, thou, he, we, ye or you, they — should have written. 
Continuous. — ^I, tiiou, he, we, ye or you, they — should have been 
writing. 

Infinitive Mood, 

Indefinite. — (To) write ; writing. 
Progressive. — (To) be writing. 
Perfect, — (To) have written. 
Continuous. — (To) have been writing. 

Gtrmd,—To write; (for; to write : writing. 

Pairticiple. 

Jwiper/Bct.— Writing. Pcr/«rf.— Havmg written. 

ConUnuoui* — Having been writing. 
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OOKJUGATION OF A PASSIVE YIEBB. 
Indicative Mood* 

FBESEMT. 

Indefinite, — ^I am, thou art, he is, &c. — loved. 
Progressive. — ^I am being, thou art being, &c. — ^loved. 
Perfect. — ^I have been, thou hast been, &c. — loved* 

PAST. 

Indefinite. — I was, thou wast, he was, &c — ^loved. 
Progressive. — I was, thou wast, he was, &c. — being loved. 
Perfect, — I had, thou liadst, he had, &c — ^been loved. 

FUTUBE. 

Indefinite. — I shall, thou wilt, he will, we shall, &o. — be loved. 
Perfect, — I shall, thou wilt, he will, &c. — have been loved« 

Imperative Mood, 

PRESENT. 

Beloved* 
Subjunctive Mood* 

PRESENT. 

Indeiinite. — I, thou, he, &c. — be loved* 
Perfect,— J have, &c. — been loved. 

PAST, 

Indefimte. — I, thou, he, &c. — were loved. 
Progressive. — I, thou, &c. — were being loved. 
Perfect, — ^I had, &c— been loved. 

FUTURE. 

Indefinite, — ^I, thou, &c. — should be loved. 
Perfect, — ^I, &c. — should have been loved. 

Infinitive Mood, 
Indefinite, — (To) be loved. PerfecL'^(T6) have been kyved 

Paradple, 
Indefinite, — Being loved. Perfect, — ^Having been loved. 

MEANINGS OF THE MOODS. 

The Injunctive Mood, 

41 . In a Clause expressing a condition, and introdnoed 

by a Conjunction of condition, the Verb is sometimes, \mt 

not always, in the Subjunctive Mood : * if I 6e able,' ' if 

1 were strong enough,' ' if thou shoidd come.' 

The only subjunctive inflection in English is in the verb *be :* * I 
man^ tbou weit, he were/ which is a paii tense. For the presen 
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tense of the verb, we use the simple form of the verb, without any 
inflections for persons : ' if I be, thou be, he be, we be*' &a It is the 
same for all other verbs : * if I write, thou write, he write.* We 
might suppose that there is here an ellipsis of some auxiliair, as 
'should ;' * if I should be, I should write.' (§ 15.) But this wQl not 
apply to the past, which is, ' if I wrote, he wrote,* the inflections of 
person being dropped in like manner. 

The following is the rule given for the use of the subjimctive mood : 

42. When in a Conditional Clause it is intended to 
express doubt or denial, use the Subjunctive Mood.* * If 
I were sure of what you tell me, I would go.' 

When the- conditional clause is aflirmative and certain, the verb ia 
indicative : • if tibiat is the case ' (as you now tell me, and I believe) 
*I can understand you.' This is equivalent to a clause of assump- 
tion, or supposition, * that being the case,' ' inasmuch as that is the 
case,' &c. 

Aa futurity is by its nature uncertain, the subjunctive is exten- 
sively used for future conditionality : • if it rain, we shall not be 
able to go ;' • if I 6e wdl ;* * if he come shortly ;' * if thou return at all 
in peace ;' * though he day me, yet will I trust in him.* These 
events are all in the uncertain future, and are put in the subjuuo- 
tive.f 

The subjunctive is used to express a future consequence in such 
instances as these : * I will wait till he return ;' * no fear lest dinner 
oool ;' * thou shalt stone him with stones, that he die ;' ' take heed lest 
at any time your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting.* 

•But we may have uncertainty as to a past event, through our own 
ignorance, in which case the subjunctive is properly employed, and 
serves the useful purpose of distinguishing our ignorance &om oui 
knowledge. * If any of my readers has looked with so little atten- 
tion upon the world around him ;' this would mean, * as I know that 
they have.' The meaning intended is probably, ' as I do not know 
whether they have or not,' and therefore the subjunctive * have ' is 
preferable. * If ignorance is bliss,' which I (ironically) admit. Had 
Pope been speaking seriously, he would have said * if ignorance be 
bliss,* he himself dissenting from the proposition. 



* Dr. Angus on the English Tonuue, art. 527. 

f In the following passages, the indicative mood would be more niitable than the 
laidonctive : ' If thou be the Son of God, command that those stones be made bread ;' 
* if thou be the Son of Otod, come down from the cross.' For although the address waa 
not sincere on the part of the speakers, they really meant to make the supposition, 
or to grant that he was the Son of God; 'seeing that thou art the Son^of God.' 
Ukewise in the following: ' Now if Christ be preached, that He rose from the dead, 
bow say some among you that there is no resurrection from the dead ?' The mean- 
ing is, ' seeing nuw that Christ is preached.' In the continuation, the conditional 
clauses are of a different character, and ' be ' is impropriate : ' Bnt if there be no re- 
surrection from the dead, then is Christ not risen. And if Christ be not risen, theu 
ia our preadiing vain, and your faith is also vain.' Again, * if thou bring thy gift tu 
the altar, and there remembered, &c.' Consistency and correctness require renuxa 
ber.' — Harrison on the English Language, p. 2St 
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A wish oontniry to the &ct takes the subjunctive : * I wish he were 
here ' (which he is not). An intention net yet carried out is also ffub- 
juDctive : * the sentence is that you he imprisoned/ 

43. By using the Past Subjunctive, we can express a 
certain denial ; as * if the book were in the library (as it 
is not), it should be at your service.' 

• If the book he in the library,' means, • I do not know whether it 
be or not.' We have thus the power of discriminating tiirse different 
suppositions. * If the book is in the library ' (as I know it is) ; * if it 
6e ' (I am uncertain) ; * if it were ' (as I know it is not). So, * if it 
rains,' * if it rain,' • if it rained.' * Nay, and the villains march wide 
between the legs, as if they had gyves on,* implying that they had 
not. 

The same power of the past tense is exemplified in * if I oould, I 
would,' whidi means, * I cannot ;' whereas, * if I can, I will,* means, 
I do not know ;' • Do it, if thou canstt' would imply * you can, * 

44. The Past Subjunctive may be expressed by an 
inversion : * had I the power,' ' were I as 1 have been.' 

46. The principal clause in a conditional statement 
also takes the Subjunctive form when it refers to 
what is future and contingent, and when it refers to 
what is past and uncertain, or denied. ' If he should 
try, he would succeed ;' * if I had seen him, I sJuniM have 
asked him.' 

The forms of the subjimctive in the principal clause, are * would,' 

* should,' * would have,* • should have.' The English idiom permits 
the use of a past indicative for these subjunctive forms. 

If 'twere done, when 'tis done, then 'twere (would be) well 
It were (should be) done quickly. 

* Many acts, that had been otherwise blameable, were employed ;' 

* I had fainted, unless I had beUeved,* &c. A present indicative is 
used in the following paasage : — 

'Which else lie furled and shrouded fai the souL 

But we may suppose that there is an ellipsis of * would,* — • would 
lie.* The employment of the past indicative adndts of no such 
explanation. We must refer it to the general tendency, as already 
seen in the uses of * could,* • would,* • should,' &o„ to express condition- 
aUty by a past tense. ' I had fainted ' is, in construction, analogous 
to *I should have feinted;' the word for futurity, * shall,' not b^g 
necessary to the sense, is withdrawn, and its past iiiflection tiansfeneu 
to * have.* 

The only correct form of the future subjimctive is 'if I should.* 
\Ve may say • I do not know whether or not I shaU come ;' but * if I 
^Jl come, expressing a condition, is not an English construotioa 
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If lTrrito*i8anellipsla,notof *8hall,'butof *8hould:* 'iflshould 
wiite.* * If he will ' has a real meaning, as being the present subjunc- 
tive of the verb • will :' * if he be willmg ;* • if he have the will.' It 
is in accordance with good usage to express a future subjunctive 
meaning by a present tense ; but in that case the form must be 
strictly subjunctive, and not indicative. 'If any member ahsenta 
himself, he shall forfeit a penny for the use of the club ;' this ought 
to be either * absent,' or * shomd absent.' * If thou negledest, or d^est 
unwillingly, what I command thee, I will rack thee with old cramps ;' 
better, * if thou negUcU or do imwillingly,' or ' if thou should neglect.' 

The Infinitive, 

46. The perfect form of the infinitive ' to have written,* is often 
erroneously used for the simple, or indefinite form, * to write.' * I in-^ 
tended to have written,' should be, • I intended to write.' The per- 
fect infinitive is properly used oidy when the action is completed 
previous to the date of the governing verb ; as ' I am glad to have 
met you.' 

* It is ' should be followed by the infinitive with * to,' and not by the 
infinitive in ' ing.* * It is easy disHnguuking/ ought to be, * it is easy 
to distinguish.' 

Meanings of the Tenses. 

The Present Indefinite. 

47. The principal use of the Present Indefinite is to 

express what is true at all times : ' the stin gives light ;' 

' twice two is four ;' * man is mortal ;' * conscience makes 

cowards of us all.' 

Hence a more suitable name would be the universal tense. It 
expresses present time only as representing all time. The perma- 
nent arrangements and laws of nature, the peculiarities, habits, and 
propensities of living beings, and whatever is constant, regular, and 
umform, have to be represented by the present indefinite. 

The mountains Ixtok on Marathoo, 
And Marathon looks on the sea. 

So in expressing men's characters and habitual occupations ; as * he 
works hara ;' * he superintends the harbour ;' * he sings a good song ;' 
• he has a good name.' 

48. It is only by a special Adverb, or by the context, 
that we can confine this tense to mean a present act 
solely : ' I now charge this jar ;' ' at present I do duty for 
another person ;' ' now tread we a measure, said young 
Lochinvar.* 

Frequently we know from the context that the afiirmation is for 
the present only. When any one says ' the door is open^' wq \s&&Ls^v 
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auind that it is not always open, but is so at present. * Tlie wind 
blows hard/ * we are late/ * the stranger speaks to you,' ' Mr. Speaker 
is in the chair/ are declarations known from the circumstanoes to be 
strictly present, as opposed to past and future. 

49. This Tense lias sometimes a future meaning; as 

• Duncan comes here to-night ;' *1 go to my father.' 

In the first example, the futurity is determined by the adverb * to- 
night,* and not by the verb. In the second example, the meaning of 
the verb points to the future; the action *I go' is a continuing 
action. 

Also in such a phrase as, * how is the government to be carried 
on ?' futurity is involved in the gerund form * to be carried on.' 

We have seen that by an ellipsis of an auxiliary, a future subjunc- 
tive is expressed by a present tense. 

There is a rhetorical employment of the tense known as the Mstorio 
present. This consists in describing past events as if the narrator 
saw them passing before his eyes : 

Fierce as he movet^ his silver shafts revmnd. 

The Present Progressive^ Imperfect^ or Incomjpleie, 

50. The Progressive form, ' I am writing,' expresses 
the continuance of the action over some time. It is, 
moreover, a true or strict present tense. 

This peculiarly English form enables us both to confine an action 
or a fact to the present, instead of extending it over all time, and to 
intimate that the agent is now engrossed, and is barred from other 
occupation. Even when the indefinite tense is limited by the con- 
text to a present operation, it does not mean the same as the pro- 
gressive. * He writes,' merely states the action that he is enga^ 
in, and implies that he does not read, or walk, or talk, or sit idle. 

* He is writing,* indicates that he is now fully occupied, and is not 
available for any other work. Hence in describing occupation, this 
tense is employed : * he is balancing his books ;' * he is revising his 
mathematics ;' * he is pursuing his investigations ;' ' the boys are play- 



ing. 



The Past Tenses. 



51. The Past Indefinite states something that was 
formerly true, but is no longer so : * at Athens the 
poets sang, and the sages taugM ;' ' there my young foot- 
steps in infancy wandered ; * he died^ no one knew how.' 

The very nature of this tense implies limitation as compared with 

the present. It may indicate various degrees of extent of time. * In 

the geological ages, the air had more carbon,' may apply to a period 

ofmhliona ofya»TB ; it is a law of nature applicable to a period ci 
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great duration, but now paaaed. Or it may denote a single act of the 
least possible extent of time : ' the lightning flashed,' * the tree was 
shivered.' The tense does not indicate how &r back in the post the 
event took place. 

52. The Past Progressive, like the Present, aflSrms 
continuance ; * I wasmusing ;' ' he was speaking ;* * the sun 
was shining: 

The progressive tenses, both present and past, are often errone- 
ously used for the indefinite. When the object is merely to specify 
an action, and not to point out the fietct of its continuing for some 
time, the indefinite forms are to be preferred : • I walk ;' * he rides ; 
*you go in the boat ;' • I read ;' * he eketched :' • they stood by.' In all 
these expressions nothing farther is intended than to assign to each 
party concerned their several actions : it is not meant to say whether 
the actions are of longer or shorter continuance. But, ' I am walk- 
ing/ * I was riding,' ' they were gazing at the scene,' signify that the 
acSon lasted for some time, and constituted the occupation of the pcr« 
sons concerned. When, therefore, without wishing to signify continu- 
ance or occupation, we employ a progressive tense, we violate the best 
English usage. The expressions, * the master is calling you,' * he is 
gp€»ftking to you,' • were you ringing?* *I was supposing,' *he is not 
intending,' are Scotticisms for • the master calls,' * he speaks to you,' 
•did you ring ?' * I supposed,' * he does not intend.' * I talked yester- 
day with a foreigner,* * I saw in the papers,' * I heard in the morn- 
ing,' are more in accordance with idiom than would be the progres- 
sive form in those instances, if we suppose no stress laid on ihe con- 
tinuance of the action. * He leaves town to-morrow,' is better than 
•he i* leaving town to-moipw.' *He is leavino; for India,' may be 
justified on the ground that he is to be occupied for some time with 
the preparations implied in so distant a migration. 

The Perfect. 

53. The Present Perfect expresses (1) an action just 
finished, (2) an action done in a space of time not yet 
exhausted, (3) something whose consequences still re- 
main. 1. * 1 have sent the letter;' ' the messenger has 
come.' 2. ' It has rained all the week (up to this time) ;* 
* we have seen great events this year.' 3. 'I have been 
a great sinner ;' meaning I was so in my youth, and now 
bear the consequences. 

From expressing the finishing of an action, the perfect has betn 
usod to signify the state of vacuity that follows : ' he has been :' * he 
i» no more ;' * he is dead ' (vixit, * he has lived '). * I have UiCAx 
yunng,' is * I am now old/ 
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The perfect of continued action, * I have been working,* is correctly 
onderstood by combining the meaning of a progressive and of a 
perfect tense. It is an action expressed as going on up to the present 
time. 

The so-called present intentional, • I am going (or about) to write,' 
is the exact opposite of the perfect. The one is an action just 
finished, the otiier an action just commencing. 

The perfect, by expressing that an action is finished or complete, 
indicates that it is past; but it is a mistake to use it to ex- 
press past time without some of the accompaniments above described. 
'This mode of expression has been formerly very much admired/ 
should be * was.* 

The Progressive Tenses of the Passive Voice, 

54. In the Passive Voice, the Progressive Tenses are, 

* I am being loved,' ' I was being loved ;* but these forms, 
which aiB of recent introduction, are to be used as little 
as possible. 

The English verb has no imperfect participle passive, Hence^ 
although we can constitute a progressive tense in the active voice, 
by the active participle and the verb * be,* — * he is living,* we have no 
corresponding passive form. To supply this want it had long been 
the usage to employ the active participle in a passive sense, as well 
as in the active : * the house is buildmg.' It is of course an evil to 
employ the same form in two meanings, which is now obviated by 
saying * the house is being built.* 

This form is objectionable, partly as being cumbrous and partly 
because it still fails to convey the sen^ of a progressive mood. 

* Being built ' really implies a finished action ; as we may see in such 
a sentence as * Napoleon, being defeated at Waterloo, surrendered ta 
the English/ 

Moreover, it is very seldom that the old usage causes any amla* 
guity or hesitation, as numberless examples would show. Johnson 
says * my Lives are reprinting.' We constantly say * the house ia 
finishing,' *the declaration was reading,' *the debt is owing,* *ihe 
paper is missing,' * five pounds is wanting,' * the cows are milking,* 
'the drums are beating,* * the trumpets are sounding,' * the fountainfl 
arfe playing,' 'the fires are blazing,* *the cannon are firing,* 'the 
troops are arming,* * the walls are tumbling.* 

The use of active forms in passive significations, a result of the 

absence of a passive inflection in English, is not confined to this peeu- 

liar construction. We have it in such phrases as *a house to let,'* 

'hard to understand (to be understood),* *good to eat,' 'books to sell,'* 

he is to blame,' * drhiMng-water (fit to be drunk),' * a riding-horae;' 



^ ITiese, a-Td not ' a house to be let,' ' to be sold,* are the genuine English ftoxob 
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also in ihe expression, ' connderivq the shortness of life, it is presnmp 
iuous,' &c^ for * the shortness of life being taken into consideration, 
Milton says, * that cannot but by annihilating die/ 

The old idiom allowed the forms, ' the house is o-building ;* * forty- 
and-six years was this temple in building/ The circumlocution ' in 
course of' serves the same purpose. 

55. Intransitive verbd, pitiperly speaJdng, have no passive voice, 
yet we iind two forms capable of expressing active and passive mean- 
ings. We say * has come,' * is come ;' the one is suitable to the case 
of an active agent, — * John has come ;' the other to something passive, 
— • the box is come/ Hence for * the noble Brutus is ascended/ we 
should prefer * hag ascended.' This distinction recommends itself, 
although our best writers have not observed it. 'He toas (had) 
Altered into the connection ' is a Scotticism. 

In the phrase * he is gone/ the participle may be interpreted as an 
adjective, and the expression is then equivalent to ' he is absent.' So 
in * this house is built of atone,* * built ' is an adjective ; * built of stone * 
being a quahty predicated of • this house.' * He was terrified at the 
sight ' is another instance. Strong participles are the most liable to 
tins construction. 

Irregularities in the Conjugation of Verbs, 

56. The New Verbs in English have the Past Tense 
and Perfect Participle formed by adding * d/ ' ed,* or 
*t,' to the simple Verb: 'love, loved, loved;' * learn, 
learned ;* ' dip, dipt.* 

It is necessary to modify the letter • d ' when the final letter of the 
verb is h, p, or «, after which d is impronoimceable. 

In several verbs the vowel is shortened or otherwise changed, 
and sometimes also the consonant is modified, before the d or ^ is 
added; as *feel, felt;' *lose, lost;' *flee. fled;' 'tell, told;' 'seek, 
sought;' * teach, taught.' The following are of this class; * be- 
reave/ •beseech,* •bring,' •buy,' * catch/ 'cleave,' * creep/ *deal,* 

• dream,' * hear,' • keep,' ' kneel,' * leap,* * leave,' * lose,' • mean,' • reave,' 

• say,' • seek,* * sell,' • shoe/ • sleep,' • sweep,' * teach,' • tell,* • think, 

• weep/ • work.* 

Along with these might be classed verbs like 'meet, met;' 
•lead, led;' *bend, bent;' •send, sent;' •cut, cut/ •set, set/ *let, 
let.' To account for their present form we must go back to the 
Anglo-Saxon. In that language the past tense was formed by adding, 
not • ed,' but * de ' (or * te ' if the preceding consonant was a sharp 
letter, as 't*). Thus: *l»de (I lead), leddc' (I led); 'mete (1 
meet), mette* (I met). As the Anglo-Saxon passed into modem 
English, the final * e ' ceased to be pronounced, and with it the addi- 
tioiDAl • d * or * t ' disappeared as useless. * Made ' is a contraction of 
the Anglo-Saxon • macode/ and • had ' of * hsefde.' * Could ' ought to 
have been • coud ;' the * 1 ' was inserted from a mistaken resemblance 
c€ the word to • should ' and • would.' 
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The foUowino:, like * bend,* • send/ simply change the * d ' inU * t: 
• blend/ • build/ • gUd/ • gird/ * lend,* • rend.' • spend,' • wend/ 

The foregoing irregularities do not prevent the verbs from being 
classed mid^ the first conjugation, call^ also the new conjugation, 
in contrast to the commonly called irregular verbs, which are said to 
be of the old conjugation. It is by the addition of ed that all newly 
formed verbs are conjugated, aU that are derived &om other lan- 
guages, and the greater number even of the Saxon verbs. 

o7. The Old, improperly called Irregular, Verbs are 
conjugated by internal changes in the words, which 
cannot be reduced to general rules. The most general 
process has been to modify the root vowel for the past 
tense, and to add en for the perfect participle : ' rise, 
rose, risen ;' ' write, wrote, written ; * cleave, dove, 
cloven ;' ' tear, tore, toni.' 



This shows the original tendency of the language, and 
to a very large number of the old verbs; as 'arise,' 'beget,' 
*bid,' 'bite,' 'break,' 'chide/ 'choose/ 'drink,' 'drive/ 'eat/ 
'fjEill,' 'forbid/ 'forsake,' 'freeze/ 'get/ 'give/ 'hide/ 'hold/ 'ride/ 
' rise,' ' shake,' * shrink,' ' shrive,' * sink,' ' smite,' ' speak,' • steal,' 
•stride,' 'strike/ 'take,' 'thrive,' 'tread,' 'weave.* 

Some have dropped the e from the participle ; as * bear,' • blow/ 
'draw,' 'fly/ 'grow/ 'know/ 'lie/ 'see,' 'slay/ 'swear/ 'tear/ 
' throw,' • wear/ 

A considerable number, while modifying the root vowel, have 
dropped the en entirely, although in old English many of them still 
possessed that termination ; as ' come, came, come ' (old English, 

• comen *) ; ' fight, fought, fought ' (old English, ' foughten ';. The 
verbs of this class are 'awake,' 'begin,' 'behold/ 'bide/ 'bind/ 
'bleed,' 'breed,' 'clmg/ 'dig/ 'feed/ 'find,' 'fling/ 'grind/ 'lead, 
' read,' • ring,' ' run,' ' shine,' ' shoot,' ' sing,* ' sit,' * dide,' ' sling/ 
' slink,' ' spin,' ' spring,' ' spit,' ' stand,' ' stave,' ' stick,' • sting/ 
' stink,' • string,' ' swim,' ' wake,' ' win,' ' wind,' • wring.' 

The following form the participle by adding en, but in the pest 
tense take ed, like the new or regular verbs : ' lade (laded* laden),' 
•mow,' 'rive,' 'saw/ 'sew,' 'show/ 'sow/ 'strew/ 'wax (waxed, 
waxen).' 

A small number of verbs neither modify the root vowel nor add 
en: 'beat,' *bet/ 'bid,' 'burst,* 'cast/ 'cut/ 'durst,' 'hit/ 'hurt,' 

♦ let/ ' put,' ' rid; * set/ ' shed/ ' shred/ ' shut,' ' slit,' ' split,' * spread,* 
' thrust^' ' wed/ Some of them may have had modifications now 
disused, while others never appeared in any otlier shape than they 
have now. 

A considerable number of verbs have passed from the old or strong 

conjugation to the new : abide (abode\ carve (car/, carven), climb 

(aloTnb, dombenX clothe (elad), crow (crew), fold (/aid), fret (Jrai\ 

gnaw (grnew)t grave (grove), hang C^uiig), heat (het), beave (hatt, 
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Aown), help Chalp, holp), knit (knot), laugh^ (leugh), light (lit), leap 

Sp, luppen), Eoelt tmoU), reach {ranght\ shaps (s^ope), speed 
i«i), stretch (sfo^tigW)* sweat [swat)^ swell (stro/, «ik)2), &c.* 

This list shows the tendency of the English to reject the old 
formation in favour of the new. 

The following are a few of the most common errors in the conjuga- 
tion of the more irregular verbs, whether old or new. The chief 
misleading circumstance is that in the new verhs we are habi- 
tuated to the identity of the past tense and the past participle 
whence we are apt to apply the same rule to the old verbs. * The 
letter w;as wrote (for lotitien) ;' * the wine was drank (for drunk) ;' 
•he has broke (broken) the window;' *I have much mistook your 
possion ;' * I have siriAcik * is now in use for the ancient form, * I have 
stricken;' * I had neither <tte nor drank,* should he • eaten nor drurUc ;* 
• and now the years a numerous train have ran ' (for run). There 
is a confusion between the verbs ' lay * and * lie,' and we see such 
errors as * the book lays (for Ues) on the table/ * To have forgot 
'forgotten) ;' * I begun (began) ;' * I have gotten (got) ;' * coul<l k« 
pr&ven (firoved),* 

* XdAUifi OQ tlio EnglUb Laii|^afr<>. eecuiid e<]lti(iu. ^p^ 116, 121 
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SOUECES OF ENGLISH WOEDS. 

1. The English vocabulary, although composed of 
words from many languages, has two principal sources, 
— Anglo-Saxon, and Roman or Latin. 

By Anglo-Saxon is ^ meant a certain dialect of the tribes that 
inyaded England from*tbe north of Germany in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, under the names of Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. 
The year 449 is assigned as the date of the landing of the 
Jutes in the Isle of Thanet, in Kent, under Hengist and Horsa. 
Other invasions followed ; and in the course of a hundred years the 
Jutes, Saxons, and Angles were established over the greater part Oi 
England. There were different dialects spoken among these several 
tribes, although they were closely alHed to eacli other. The Anglo- 
Saxon compositions that have come down to us exemplify one 
dialect, — the dialect of the western counties ; and it is now generally 
oelieved that modem English partakes more of a different dialect, 
spoken in the midland counties. Thus, althoi^i the Anglo-Saxon 
writings are valuable as illustrating an early daxon tongue not &i 
removed from ours, we do not reckon it as the immediate parent Oi 
the English language. This circumstance does not prevent us from 
using the name Saxon, or Anglo-Sa»xon, as describing the basis 
or foundation of English. 

The grammar of our language is exclusively Saxon. 

The other great element is the Boman, by which is meant the 
aggregate of words originating in the Latin language, but derived by 
us for the most part through the French. The Saxon and Latin to- 
gether constitute the mass of our yocabulary. 

• By counting every word in the dictionaries of Bichardson and 
Webster, M. Thommeicl has established the fact that ^e number oi 
Saxon or Teutonic words in English amounts to only 13,330, against 
29,354 words which can either mediately or immediately be traced to 
a I^atin source.'— (Max MuUer), 

The remaining constituents are : words from languages belonging 

to the common stock called Teutonic, of which Saxon is a member, — 

JJutoh^ Oennan, and Scandinavian ; words &om the Celticlangaages 
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qx>ken in Britain before the Anglo-Saxon conquest, — Welsh and 
Gaelic; words from the Greek; and words from the languages at 
distant countries connected with us by colonization, trade, &c. 

Assuming Saxon as the basis, we shall now enumerate the other 
sources in detail. 

2. The classical element of our language, by which ia 
meant the Latin, together with the Greek, was intro- 
duced at different periods. 

3. 1. During the Boman occupation of the island, 
between a.d. 43 and a.d. 418. 

The words that remain from this period ai*e chiefly 
local names connected with military stations. , 

From eastra (a camp) are derived 'Lancaster/ 'Gloucester, 
•Exeter,' &c. 
Strata (paved roads), * Stratford,' * Streatham,* 'street,' &c. 
CoUmia (a Boman settlement), * Lincoln.* 
PortuB (a harbour), * port,' * Portsmouth,' • Porchester.' 
VaUum (a palisaded rampart), • bailifi;' * Old Bailey,' * WaUbury.' 
Fossa (a trench), • Fossway,' • Fosbrook,* * Fossbury.' 

4. II. During the four centuries following the intro- 
duction of Christianity, a.d. 596. The contributions 
during this interval include many words of a religious 
character, and the names of institutions and natural 
productions introduced by the missionaries. 

EcoLEsiAsnoAL. Lotin. — ^Altar, chalice, cloister, cowl, creed, 
cross, disciple, feast, font, mass, offer, pagan, pall, porch, preach, 
saini; shrine, sacrament. 

Greek. — ^Alms, angel, apostle, bishop, canon, church, clerk, 
deacon, heretic, hymn, martyr, minster, monk, priest, psalm, psalter, 
stole, sjmod. 

Natubal Objects, Latin. — ^Beet, box, cedar, chalk, cherry, cu- 
cumber, elm, fig, laurel, lettuce, lily, lion, mallow, marble, ndllet, 
mule, oyster, palm, pard, pea-coc^, pearl, pine, pumice, rue, tiger, 
turtle, vulture. 

Greek. — ^Agate, anise, camel, crystal, hellebore, myrrh, phosnix, 
sponge, sycamore. 

M^OEiiLANEOUs. LoUn. — Acid, anchor, axle, ark, belt, bench, 
bile, candle, capital, chest, circle, city, crown (?), crest, chancellor, 
cook, coulter, crisp, eU, empire, fever, fork, gem, grade, mile, 
mortar, muscle, nurse, ounce, palace, plant, plume, pound, pronev 
provost, purple, rule, sack, senate, spade, table, temple, title, verse. 

Greek. — Cymbal, epistle, giant, metre, plaster, philosopher 
rheum, school, theatre.* 

• Adams on the English Languaf;^), p. 8. 
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The words *baptize»' 'synagogoe/ 'disciple,* 'resurrection,* 
'parable.* * repentance/ superseded names of Saxon origin for the 
same things. 

5. III. The great accession of Latin words took place 

subsequent to the Norman conquest, forming what is 

called the Norman-French element of our language.* 

The Normans gave the names pertaining to feudalism, war, law, 
and the chase. 

Feudalism and toor.— Aid, armour, arrayl assault, banner, baron, battle, buckler, 
diampion, chivalry, dower, esquire, fealty, guardian, haul)erk, luumess, herald, 
homage. Joust, lance, mail, peer, relief, scutage, scutcheon, tallage, tenant, trumpet, 
truncheon, va^al, vizor, war, ward, warden. 

X/au;.— Advocate, approver, arrest, assize, case, contract, estate, fee, fe'«<>ny, Judge 
justice, larceny, paramount, plaint^ plea, sentence, statute, sue, suit, surety. 

The Chase.— bay, brace, chase, couple (v.), covert, iialooner, forest leaah, mew, 
quarry, reclaim, sport, tiercel, venison, verderer. 

But in addition to the names on these special subjects, many 
hundreds, if not thousands, of words of French origin were in- 
corporated with the general vocabulary in the course of three or four 
centuries. In Layamon, in Chaucer, in Wycliffe, the acquisition of 
French words is seen going on. 

Few words seem to have been derived at this period from the 
Latin direct. It cannot, however, in all cases be known whether 
words from the Latin have passed through the French; but nouns in 
'our' (ardour), 'ier' (cavalier), *chre' (sepulchre), 'eer* (auc- 
tioneer), adjectives in * que * (unique), and words beginning witii 
• counter,* * pur,' and * sur * (counteract, purpose, surprise) are of this 
class. And, generally speaking, when words of classical origin are 
greatly altered in the English spelling, they have not come directly 
from the Latin ; as * reason ' (Lot, ratio, Fr. raison), 'journal ' (LaL 



* ' The Normans were originally Scandhiavlans, who settled In France as their 
brethren had done in England, in 912, Charles III. ceded to them the province called 
Normandy after them. Here they came into contact with a people qieaking a lan- 
guage derived from ^e Latin, and. like the Franks and the other barbarian invaders 
of Gaul, Italy, and Spain, they gradually ceased to use their own Scandinaviui 
tongue, and adopted the language spoken by the inhabitants of their new h<Hne. 
This language has obtained the name of French, from the Franks, who eonquoed 
Gaul in the fifth century, and, like the Italian, Spanish, and other languages derived 
from the Latin, is frequently called a Ilomance language, to commemorate its Roman 
origin. The first introduction of French into England dates from the time of the 
later Saxon kings. Ethelred II. married Emma, daughter of Richard, Duke of Nor> 
mandy ; and his son, Edward the Cunfessor, who was l»'ought up at the Nomum 
court, and spoke the French language, gave great offence to bis English subjects hf 
his partiality for this tongue, and by his introducing French eccleslaatica into tM 
kin^om. Bat the important event, which firmly pkmted the French language in 
England, was the conquest of the country by William, Duke of Normandy, in the 
year 1066. For two centuries French was the language of the Engli£di court; N(ff« 
laan aettien, speaking French, were spread over the country, and filled aU the 
eocleBlastical uid civil posts ; and French was spoken in the courts of law and 
taught in the ecbools. in this way a large ma»& ol t\\e -^xAtXlivnv-ixvxu^t have beccoM ' 
aoquMinted with French ; and a very great nwia\»T ol YxcucYix^-c^^^a ^nAnai^'S 
Introduced into the English lAiiguage.'~MaTd;x*aliectQct«&,\i. 
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diarnus, Fr, journal), * ally* (Lai. allegare, JFV. alliei), 'aooomplioe 
{LaJt. c(Mnplex, Fr. oomplice), 'beauty' (Lai. belluB, Fr. beaut^^. 
• o^jey * (LoA, obedire, frcm. audire, Fr. ob^irj.* 

6. IV. After the Revival of Learning, many words 

were taken direct from the Latin, and a smaller number 

from the Greek. 

The greater number of words bearing evidence of being obtained 
directly from the Latin, have been introduced since the revival of 
letters in the begioning of the sixteenth century. 

A few are selected by way of specimen :— abdicate, abhor, abject, abjure, abnegate, 
abominate, absent, accelerate, accede, address, adhere, admire, adopt, afiOrm, agent, 
ai^ravate, alacrity, allocate, alternate, announce, beatify, benevolence, biennial, 
Uped, calamity, callous, camp, cant, capillary, carbon, cardinal, case, cause, celebrate^ 
celestial, chain, chance, charity, ch'cimiference, circle, cogitate, command, council, 
commit, common, comfmsslon, complacent, compose, concord, confess, coiwtttate, &c 

Our abstract nouns ending in y and ion — a pretty numerous class — 
are very slightly altered from &e Latin original : calamity (calum- 
itas) ; compassion ^oompossio). 

The diffusion of Latin words in English is most comprehensively 

seen by examining a list of Latin roots, and noting their respective 

prevalence in the languuge. The following are a few of the best 

known ; — 

(Verbs.) Ago, cado, oemo, daudo, credo, curro, dico, do, duco, eo, esse, facio, febo, 
ffeno, Iiabeo,jaceo,jungo, Ugo, Uvo, uitto, moneo, nascor, pendeo, plico, foko, jTorto, 
premo, probo, pungo, puto, qucero, rego, scUio, scHbo, sentio, seguor, servo, solvo, 
tpeeio, spiro, statuo, sto, stnut, sumo, tango. Undo, teneo, traho, venio, vkbto, video, 
voco, volvo. (Nouns.) Anima, caput, cor, cwa, forrna, gratia, jus^ Ux, mamus, 
muntM, nomen, pabs, signum, tenipus, testis. (Adjectives.) .£quus, alter, bonus, 
prmus,fortxs, gravis, magmu, nuUus, Tneditu, primus, similis, unus. 

The number of Greek roots is smaller, but some of them are fruit- 
All of compounds. 

Ago (to lead), archo (to begin), demos (the people), grapltc (to write\ Tvudar 
(water), cyclos (a circle), logos (speech), od4 (a song), pan (all),jxi^« (feeling;, 
pkaino (to show, appear), ptUlo (to love), polls (a city) poieo (to make), soopo (to 
Bee), tecknd (art), tUhemi (to place), tcpos (a place), toon, (an animal), are conspicuous 
examples. 

Of the words derived from these roots, the following are a few ex» 
amples : — demagogue, archeology, hydrography, cyclopaBdia, melody, 
pantheon, sympathy, phenomenon, telescope, technical, hypothesis, 
topography, zoology. 

' The importance of these roots may be seen from the fact that from jxmo and jMCi- 
tum we have in English two hundred and fifty words ; from plico, two hundred $ 
from fero and latum, one hundred and ninety-eight ; from specio, one hundred and 
seventy-seven ; from mitto and missum, one hundred and seventy-four ; from tmeo 
and tentum, one hundred and sixty-eight ; from capio and captum, one hundred and 
ninety-seven ; from tendo and tensum, one hundred and sixty-two ; from duco and 
ductum, one hundred and fifty-six. Logos gives us one hundred and fifty-six ; and 
grapkein, one hundred and fifty-two. These twelve words, therefore, enter into the 
composition of nearly two thousand five hundred Etv%V\&b.'«NQit^. 0'u*,\vu!<\A.t^ Q!^ftk 
fifty-four Greek and Latin primitives yield neatVy ttvvt\«ea ^JaoxxsasA-w^Ais** — ^>f«^ 
oa the Engllab Lemguage, p. 46. 



Angus on the 'Eng.U&Yx 'LaxuC'ot&v;^, p.\«. 
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A great many Latin and Greek words are still imperfectly inoor- 
porated in the language. All the noons that make the plural 
according to classiceJ forms, and not according to the English form, 
are of this kind. 

The demands of science, and even of industry and the common 
arts, lead to the unceasing introduction of new classical words: 
telegraph, photography, locomotive, terminus, caloric, basic, colloid, 
aeronaut, diagnosis, amalgam, cataclasm, onomatopeia, &c. 

7. Celtic dialects existed at an early period, and still 
partly exist in Britain. 

The Celtic dialects now remaining are the Welsh, Gaelic, and 
Irish. One large class of names derived from them are names of 
places. 

Riven. — Don, Dee, Thames, Avon, Stour, Severn, Trent, Ouse. 

HUh, — Malvern, Mendip, Cheviot, Chiltem, Grampian, &c. 

Islands. — Wight, Man, Arran, Bute, MulL 

CoMniies.— Kent, Devon, Glamorgan, Dor-scf, Dur-7tam, Wilt^, 
&c. 

Towns. — ^Liver-pool, Carlisle, Penzance, Pen-rith, Cardiff Llandaflf.* 

Among Celtic names of places we are to include those beginning 
with Aher (the mouth of a river), as Aberdeen, Aber-brothwick 
^Arbroath), Aber-wick (Berwick), Aber-ystwith ; with Auchin (a. 
neld), Auchmdoir ; Ard^ or Aird (high), Ardrishaig ; Bed (a vil- 
lage), Balgownie ; Ben or Pen (a mountain) Benlomond, Penmaen- 
mawr ; Blair (a field, clear of wood), Blairgowrie ; Bottom (a valley 
of low ground), common in Sussex, and in proper names ; Brae (a 
hilly, rough piece of land), Braemar ; Ca^ fa fort or town), Caerleon 
(Carlisle) ; Cairn (a heap of stones, a rocky hill), Caimgorum ; Combe or 
Comp (the hollow or bent side of a hill), Compton, Dfracombe ; Craig, 
Carrickt Crick (a craggy hill) ; CtU (tlie back or hind part) ; Dun (a hill, 
or part of a hill), Dumbarton, the Downs ; Glen (a narrow valley), 
Glenshee ; Inch, or Ennis (an island), Inchkeith ; Inver (mouth of 
a river, land fit for tillage), In verary ; KiU (a cell, chapel, or burying 
ground), Kilmarnock ; Kin, Ken, or Chin (a cape or head), Kent, 
Kinethmont ; Lin (a deep pool), Linlithgow, King's Lynn ; Llann (a 
church), Llandaff; Bos (a promontory or peninsiUa), Boss; Strath (a 
broad valley), Strathmore ; Tre (a town), Coventry.f 

The words in the general vocabulary derived from the Celtic 
dialects are given in the Appendix I. 

8. Our intercourse with the Danes and other Scandi- 
navian nations has brought us a considerable number 
of words. 

The Scandinavian nations are the Icelanders, Danes, Norwegians, 
luid Swedes. The oldest Scandinavian language is the Old Norse <A 



* Adams on the English Language, p. 5, seooud edltioo. 
f Angaa on the English Language, p. 18. 
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Norway now spoken with little alteration in Iceland. The Danish 
invasions of Great Britain have left us a number of Scandinavian 
words. In the counties north of the Wash and the Mersey many 
of the names of places are from this source. 

Arkholm {ark^ a temple), Caldbeck (heck, a brook), Norbrek (Jbrek^ 
a steep), Grimsby (fey, a town, by-law, by-path), Borrowdale (dale, 
a vaUey), Danby (dane^ Dane), Orkney {ey, an island), Scawfell (scaw, 
a wood,/eZZ, a rocky hill), Seaford (fird^ forth, an inlet), Mickleforce 
{force, a waterfall), Dalegarth (garth, an enclosure), Sandgate (gate, 
a way),* OrmesgiU (Orrrit* gUl, a valley), Grimsdale (Grim*\, 
Kirkhaugh (haugh, high pasture land), Langholm (holm, an island), 
Kelby (heU, a spring), Laurencekirk (kirk, a church). Bowness (tibss, 
a headland), Thurso (o, a river), Scarborough (scar, a steep rock), 
Bkipwith (skip, a ship), Ulbster (ster, a place), Sutherland (auther, 
8oder, the south), Tamsyke (tarn, a mountain lake), DingwaU (ding, 
thing, a place of meeting), Thurlow (Thor*), Woolthorpe (thorpe, 
dorp, a village), Lowesto^ (toft, a small field). Sandwich (toick, wig, 
wich, a creek or bay), Langwith (with, a wood). 

The termination * son ' appended to names is Norse : * Swainson,' 

• Ericson.* • Ulf ' or * Ulph,* found in proper names, is Norse for 
wolf. 

The Scandinavian words in the general vocabulary are given in the 
Appendix 11. 

9. Various members of the Gotliic stock of languages 
(to which Saxon-English belongs) have contributed 
words to the English vocabulary. 

It happens that a certain number of English words are not found 
in Anglo-Saxon writings, but occur in Dutch, German, Flemish, &c. 
We thence infer that such words have been derived from those lan- 
guages, although it is also possible that they may have existed in 
me ancient Saxon dialect that English has sprung from. We do 
not know the history of the actual introduction of all our foreign 
words. 

The words derived fix)m the Gothic languages are given in the 
Appendix III. 

10. Words of recent introduction from the French, and more or 
less perfectly assimilated, have reference to military a^irs ; as * aid- 
de-camp,* • picquet,* * bivouac,* * bayonet : * to cookery ; as • omelet,' 

• fricass^,* • entremets,* * d^je^er ;* to manners and pleasure ; as • eti 
quette,* • naivete,' 'ridicule,' * grimace,* 'foible,* 'brusque,' •bonho- 
mie,' * de'bonnaire,' Ma beau monde,* 'eclat/ 'ennui,' 'billet-doux, 
' bon-mot/ * bouquet,"^^ ' soiree :' to dress ; as ' trousseau,' * vest, 
' blonde,' ' coif,' ' busl 

11. Italian has cfontributed words relating to mn«ic, sculptarSi 
and painting, with fiK)me miscellaneous words. 
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Akimbo, alert, ambassador, arquebnsg, askance, askaunt, altitude avast, ban* 
qnet, bass, bassuon, bawdekin, bigot, isoa, brace, brigaod, brigantine, brig»ndine, 
brocade, bronze, brush, bubble, burlesque, buzz, cannon, cantetu, cape, dsiper, 
captain, caravel (a kind of ship), caricature, carminative, carnival, carriage, cartel, 
cartoon, cattle, citadel, company, companion, conceit, concert, cosset, cozen, crate, 
crimini, crypt, cuff, cupola, curry. cuiTier, cutlas, curtal*axe, despatch, dimity, 
domino, dram, embrocation, fib, fit (an attack of pain), freak (a sudden wanton whim 
or caprice), freak (streaked), gabion, gallant (showy in dress), galley, ganch, garnet, 
gazette, gotcb, granite, grapple, grn^, grate, grime, grotto, grotesque, group, indigo, 
inveigle, invoice, langet, lanyel, list, lupines, lush, luscious, macaroni, madrigal, 
mend, mere, mongrel, motto, napery, napkin, nun, opera, paladin palette, parapet, 
parasol, pedestal, pigeon, pilgrim, pistul, policy, porcupfaie, profile, punch (a stage 
puppet), purl, putt)ck, regatta, scaramouch, sketch, soprano, stanza, stiletto, stucco, 
studio, tenor, terra-cotta, torso, umbrella, virtuoso, vista, volcano, zany. 

12. Spanish. — 

Alligator, battledore, bezel (basil), booby, borachio, brig, calenture, canoe, capa* 
rtson, capon, caracol, cargo, cask (casket, ca»^que), castanets, diape, clarinet, cochineal, 
cockatrice, cope, cork, corsair, crab (a windlass), discard, dismay, embargo, embarrass, 
filigree, filibuster, fumadoes, gall&nt (a. attentive to women), garl (v. to cleanse 
from dross), grange, hazard, jade. Javelin, Juice, lawn, levant (v.), molasses, mulatto, 
negro, ninny, pail, pamphlet, pawn (a common man at chess), pickaroon, pillion, 
pint, pit (the pit of a theatre), plate (vessels of goZd and silver), potato, pounce (the 
talon of a bird of prey), savannah, sherry, tornado, verandah. 

13. Portuguese. — To carp, caste, cocoa, coil, commodore, cove, 
fetisli, mandarin, marmalade, maroon, pagoda, palanquin, porcelain, 
palaver. 

14. The following words are traced to the Walloon, a dialect 
spoken in some districts in the north-east of France and in Belgimn: 
— await, crank, fester, funk, harridan. 

i 5. Swiss.— Daw, dismal, distaff, fetlock, glimpse, haggle, mart 

16. Turkish. — ^Bosh, caliph, candy, divan, horde, janizary, sash, 
tulip, seraglio. 

17. Arabic. — 

Admiral, alchetny, alcohol, alcove, alembic, algebra, alkali, almanac, ambei^ris, 
amulet, arrack, arsenal, aitichoke, assassin, altar, azimuth, cadi, camphor, carat, 
chemistry, cipher, civet, coffee, cotton, dragoman, elixir, emir, fakir, firman, gazelle, 
giraffe, harem, hazard, jar, lemon, lute, magazine, mameluke, mattress (?), minaret, 
muslem, mosque, mufti, mummy (?), nabob, nadir, naphtha, nard, opium, saffron, 
salaam, scullioti, shrub, sirocco, sofa, sultan, syrup, tabor, talisman, tamarind, tam- 
bourine, tariff, vizir, zenith, zero. 

18. Hebrew. — ^Abbey, abbot, amen, behemoth, cabal, chemb, 
ophod, gt'henna, hallelujah, husanna, jubilee, leviathan, manna, sab- 
bath, seraph, shibboleth. 

19. Persian. — Azure, balcony, barbican, bashaw, bazaar, caravan, 
check-mate, chess, dorvise, ememld, hookah, howdah, jackal, jasmin, 
kaffir, lilac, musk, orange, pasha, saraband, scimitar, shawl, sherbet, 
simoom, taffeta, tiffin, turban. 

20. Hindu.— Bunian, betel, buggy, bungalow, ctilico, coolie, cowrie, 
jungle, lac, loot, muUagatuwny, muslin, pagoda, pariah, punch, 
pundit, rajah, rupee, sandal (wood), sepoy, sugar, suttee, toddy. 

21. Malay.— A -muck, bamboo. 

22. OwiNESE. -Bohea, caddy, congou, gong, hyson, nankeen, pekoe, 
BBiin, tea. 
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23. Polynesian.— Tattoo, taboo, kangaroo. 

24. American. — Conder, hammock, hurricane, jerked (beef), 
lAroa, maize, mocassin, pampas, squaw, wigwam, tobacco, tomahaw]^ 
tomata. 

25. Names of Persons have given words : — Tantalize, heicnleau, 
philippic, hermetic, galvanism, davy (safety lamp), lazaretto, 
simouy, macadamize, maudlin, ottoman, pander, orreiy, stentorian, 
quixotic &c, 

26. Names of Places, in like manner : — Arras, bayonet, currants 
rCorinth), copper (CyprusX cambric (Oambray), danmsk, ermine 
(Armenian rat), guinea, japan, magnet, parchment (Pergamos), peach, 
(Persia), muslin (Mussoul), spaniel (Spain), worsted (Worstead). 

27. For practical purposes it is useful to be able to 
discriminate the words of classical origin from those be- 
longing originally to the Anglo-Saxon. This may be 
done to a considerable extent by the help of a few 
general rules. 

28. I. The articles, pronouns, pronominal adjectives, numeral 
adjectives, prepositions, and conjunctions, are Saxon ; idso adjectives 
of irregular comparison, the simple adverbs of time and place, and 
the auxiliary and defective verbs. 

29. II. Ail words undergoing vowel changes are from the Saxou. 
These are : adjectives forming nouns by vowel changes (strong, 
strength; long, length); nouns forming verbs (bliss, bless); the 
old or strong verbs; the new verbs making vowel changes (be- 
reave, bereft); the causative verbs formed by vowel changes (lie, 
lay) ; nouns with changes in the plurals (foot, man) ; words modifying 
the final consonant (stick, stitch). 

80. in. Most words with distinctive Anglo-Saxon endings are 
from the Anglo-Saxon. 

If we had a complete list of the ITyhrids, formed by joining Saxon 
roots to classical endings, or the converse, such a list would give all 
the exceptions to this rule. These words are very numerous, and 
have never yet been fully collected. The following are exam- 
ples : — 

Classical roots with Saxon endings : principally, politely, roundly, 
beastly ; rudeness, aptness, briskness, passiveness, righteousness ; 
artful, grateful, mindiul, direful, graceful, peaceful ; armless, artless, 
useless, motionless, cheerless, viewless, resistless; humoursome, 
&lsehood, subscriber, martyrdom, hero-worship, sui-etiship, blui- 
dish. 

Saxon words with classical endings : — shepherdess, songstress, won- 
drous, ^vitticism, mistify, fiurtherance, bohaviour. 

31. Tlie principle extends also to prefixes. Some of these, how- 
ever, are ambiguous. Thus 'a' and *iii' are Saxon, Latin, and 
Gieek ; • ndd ' is Saxon and Latin. But where there is no amMguity 
we may presume that a Saxon prefix betokens a Saxon ^Qicd^«^A ^ 
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classical prefix a classical word. There are exceptions, or hybricU^ 
as yet incompletely enumerated. The following are a few : — ^because, 
belabour, b^ege, thorough-bass, thorough-paced, out-&ce« super* 
fine. 

The unmistakable English prefixes are, 'al,* 'after,* 'be,* *for,* 

• ful.' • mis; • on,' • over,' • out,' • under,' • with.' « Mis ' is frequently 
joined to classical words. 

When we meet mth such compounds as, • grace^,' * peace/uZ,' we 
ought also to take notice that these roots, — * grace,* ' peace,* are &r 
more frequently allied with classical prefixes and endings ; as * gra- 
cious,* * ingratitude,* * ingratiate,' • gratify,' * pacify,* • appease.' If it is 
the habit of any word to contract classical alliances, we may presume 
that it is classical, unless it is recognized as a hybrid. 

When we find words commencing with the prefixes • contra,* • dr- 
cum,* • omni,' * re,' * retro,* * inter,' • prop,' * extra,' • ob,' • pro,* • super,' 
we may almost always take for granted that they are of Latin 
origin : when we find * epi,' * peri,' * pan,' * hyper,* * hjrpo,' • oata,* 

• sym,' we may infer a Greek origin. Some of these are in hsurdly 
any case joined with Saxon roots ; for example, the fi^nently 
occurring prefix * re.* 

82. lY. Most words of one syllable are taken from the Anglo* 
Saxon, or allied tongues. The list of exceptions, that is to say, of 
words of one syllable derived from the Latin, French, or Greek, is 
given in the Appendix IV. 

33. V. Most words of more than one syllable are of classical ori- 
gin. The words of more than one syllable of Scaon origin almost all 
occur in the following illustrations of the thmgs denoted by Saxon 
names. A few not otherwise mentioned are here subjoined :— behalf 
behest, biestings, brustle, buxom, caltrop, chafer, commark (a fron- 
tier), dimple, dwindle, harbinger, hobnob, holster, leger, nether, 
slobber, snattock, staddle, token, utter, wither. 

34. Provincial terms are to be assumed as not of classical origin. 
If not Saxon, they are Celtic, Scandinavian, or Gothic. ^ 

35. The things denoted by Saxon terms are to a great 
extent distinct from those denoted by names of classical 
origin. 

86. I. From Anglo-Saxon we obtain the names connected with 
kindred, home, domestic life, and the strong natural fe^ngs and 
their expression: — father, mother, husband, wife, friend, kindred, 
leman (sweetheart), widow, neighbour, henchman, carle, 'ga£for, 
gammer ; home, hearth, roof, fireside, shelter, ashes, embers, cdnder, 
smoulder, cradle, swaddle, kettle, bellows, kitchen, oven, hovel, 
threshold, ladle, flagon, ewer, bucket, pillow, bolster, bundle, slum- 
ber, taper, marrow, tidbit, wallet, wassail, fiddle, welcome, token, 
midwife, mingle, naked, early, morrow, errand, sunder, bottom, 
lumber, besom, gossip, riddle; {attire) mantle, pocket, tippet, 
hreeches, drawers, stockings ; (fedings) himger, sorrow, anger, wondei; 
weary, bitter, tear, smile, blum, laugh, groan, weep, yearn, bofdezL 
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97. II. From the same Bouroe are derived the names of the 
frmiliRr ohject8 of 861186, and the femiliar moyements of taoving^ 
things — sun, moon, star, welkin, world, fiie, water, day, night, mcart, 
even, twilight, light, heat, cold, rain, snow, storm, wind, thaw, frost, 
eloud, shower, tbnnder, lightning, weather, summer, winter, har^ 
vest, hill, dale, wood, morass, stream, land, sea, hilluw, eddy, earth, 
dingle, mildew, brimstone, iron, silver, pearl, pebble ; acorn, aspen, 
apple, barley, berry, bramble, blossom, briar, bristle, duster, daisy, 
Mer, elm, fennel, hemlock, honey, holly, hollyhock, ivy, kernel, linden, 
mallows, medlar, misletoe, mug^ort, nettle, poppy, radish, sallow, 
sorrel, teasel, thistle, turnip, walnut, willow, yarrow ; adder, barnacle, 
beaver, beetle, chaftr, chicken, cockle, culver (a dove), enmiet, eyry, 
feather, fish, fowl, godwit, herring, hornet, lamprey, ktverock, linnet, 
leoster, maggot, niarten, mould warp (a mole), otter, ousel (a black- 
bird), owlet, oyster, peacock, periwinkle, raven, reindeer, ruddock (a 
redbreast), sparrow, starling, swallow, tadpole, throstle (the thrush), 
turtle, weasel, weevil (an insect), worm ; sit, stand, lie, walk, run, 
leap, stagger, stride, yawn, gape, wink, fly, swim, creep, crawl, hobble, 
follow; (vocal utterances) bellow, hollo, jabber, snivel, stammer, 
whisper, whistle. 

Names of parts of the body — body, head, ear, tongue, lip, chin, 
whiskers, throttle, lungs, weasand (the windpipe), lx)8om, nipple, 
shoulder, elbow, finger, knu< kle, midriff liver, navel, belly, bladder, 
ankle, sinew, pimple, wrinkle, tetter (a scab), sight, touch, ta^, 
smelL 

Many of the familiar actions of human beings are named from the 
Saxon — allow, answer, behave, bluster, burrow, defile, elope, gather, 
gibber, giggle, grapple, harry, hearken, hinder, linger, listen, rimple, 
rumple, scatt^, scuffle, shuffle, smother, spatter, sprinkle, straddle, 
straggle, swallow, trundle, tumble, twinkle (with liie eyes} wander, 
welter, whittle, worry, wrangle, wrestle. 

The more obvious qualities of natural things have Saxon names — 
barren, brinded (str^iked), brittle, callow, comely, dingy, dwindle, 
enoi^lh, even, flicker, garish, ghastly, glisten, glitter, gnarled, 
grisly, handsome^ heavy, narrow, lukewarm, pretty, sallow, uncouth. 

A few of the mental habits and charactenstics are also named — 
blatant, busy, chary, cunning, dizzy, doughty, eager, earnest, fickle, 
frolic, frowani, fuhsome, gallow (to terrify), giddy, greedy, haggard, 
idle, leasiQg (lies), merry, nimble, silly, sulky, surly, stalwart, 
wicked. 

But for states of the mind that have not a strong outward ex- 
pression, the Saxon vocabulary is very scantily suppU^ ; such as the 
various modes of thought and intelligence. ' Think,' * mind,' * believe*' 
' trust,' and a few others are to be found, but the great mass of words 
for the mental operations are of classical origin. 

This rule may be otherwise expressed by saying that the names of 
the objedive world are, by preference, Saxon ; of the wt^jecUve world, 
by preference, classical. 

38. III. The kinds of industry practised by our Saxon ancestors 
are shown by the names that have come down to ua. TU>^ ye^ ^s^- 
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eolture aud its allied operations — acre, baoon, barrow, bread, bridle, 
barm, bam, bull, calf, clover, cow, com, &llow, farm, &rrow (litiet 
of pigs), fodder, furrow, baiter, borse, gander, garlic, grass, bdfer, 
hiurdle, wattle, mattock, twibill, meadow, mongrel, orcbard, pig, 
plougb, reap, runnet, saddle, sickle, sow, stirrup, tallow, udder, wag- 
gon, wetber, winnow. 

In the other industrial arts, we have — addice (adze), anvil, angle 
^to fisb), arrow, bugle, coal, cobble (a boat), distal!', earn, fathom, 
felly (rim of a wheel), ferry, filter, furlong, habergeon, hammer, 
halter, halser (hawser), hamper (a basket), haxbour, haven, hauberR, 
leather, ladder, level, madder, needle, oakum, peat, pier, raddle 
(to twist together), riddle (sieve), scavenger, sempster, shackle, 
shuttle, slaughter, shambles, staple, swivel, target, timber, tower, 
turf. 

Bearing more particularly upon trade and commerce, we have — 
borrow, buy, chapman, cheap, dear, firkin, handsel, market, monger, 
farthing, pedlar, penny, shiUing, reckon, sell. 

89. rV. The civil and religious institutions of our ancestors are in- 
dicated in their languaj<e — alderman, beadle, borough, bury, corsnead 
(in trial by oi-deal), earl, fetter, gallows, liamlet, hustings, lady, mur- 
der, ordeal, sheriff, Monday, Tu^ay, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, easter, gospel, hallow, holy, holiday, heathen, heaven, lam- 
mas, steeple, steward, whitsuntide, witness, wizard, worship, yeoman, 
wapentake. 

40. V. National proverbs are naturally derived from our primitive 
speech. 

41. VL The language of invective, contempt, pleasantry, humour, 
satire, and colloquial wit is Saxou. The strong terms, 'curse,* 

• darling,' * dastard,* * fangle,' * lazy/ « nidget * (a coward), • rascal,' 
'shabby,* 'slut,* *sly,' * ugly,' are of native growth. 

42. VII. The particular or individual objects of nature, as opposed 
to the general or abstract, are named by Saxon words. This is merely 
the second rule in another aspect. Thus the specific movements, 
•walk,* * run,' 'fly,' * creep,* &c., are Saxon ; but the general idea is 
expressed by a Latin word — motion. * Black,* • blue,' • red,' * green,' 

• auburn,' * yellow,' &c., are Saxon : colour is Latin. • Hum,' • buzz,' 

• squeak,' • speak,' •grunt,' • hiss,' • rustle,' • sing,' • whistle,* &c., are 
Scocon : sound is Latin. So while special modes of crime are Soxon — 
•murder,* •theft,' 'rob,' *kill,' •lie,' the general terms — 'crime,' 

• offence,* • injury,' are Latin. The special nimibers are &txon : 
the general word ' number ' is Latin. 

43. These rules must be taken with some latitude, and are not to 
be employed as decisive of the origin of any given word. For 
although the more familiar objects of sense and of the outer world are 
descril^ by Saxon names, we have appropriated classical names to 
add to our means of expressing the same things; as 'face,* 'river, 

• mountain,' * plain,* * forest,* ' district,* • country,' * lake,' • firmament,* 

• season,' * minute,' •animal,' 'beast,' 'serpent,' 'stomach,* 'paUoe,' 

• chapel,' ' ftiroitiu^,' ' garment,' ' harness,' * mutton,' ' fieimijy, • com* 
jnenx^ ' 'people, ' and innunieiable others. 
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44. It has alao been seen that when articles or oconpations were im- 
ftortod from other nations, the names, as was to be expected, came 
too. 

45. Then again a few of our own Saxon words have been employed 
as terms of the highest generality ; as * bein^,' ' well-being,' * truth,' 
*£Bklsehood,* 'will,' *feelmg/ *good,' 'evil,' 'right,' 'wrong.' 

This, however, is rare. We might, like the Germans, have con- 
strained our native vocabulary to serve for general and abstract terms, 
but we have preferred to derive these from the classical sources. We 
also in many instances use a native word and also the corresponding 
words in Greek and Latin : * good,' * morale' * ethical ;' * one,' * unit,' 

• monad ;' • truth,' • principle.' * axiom ;' * happiness,' * felicity ;' • glue,' 

• viscid,' • colloid.' 

In all such cases the Latin and Greek words serve to indicate 
new meanings or shades of meaning, thereby extending our voca- 
bulaiy. 



COMPOSITION OP WORDS. 

1 . Most of the words of the language are compounds. 
The process of composition takes place in two ways: 
first, by adding to the roots syllables or words, ^called 
prefixes, and sufiixes or endings, which may or may not 
have an independent existence; as *ou^run,' *one-/y' 
(only) ; and secondly, by putting together words each 
having an independent meaning; as * break-water,* 
* lion-hunter.' 

As regards the first process, there are a number of 
recognized prefixes and sufSxes habitually employed in 
forming compound words, nearly all of them imparting 
a definite signification to the compounds. 

PREFIXES. 

2. The prefiixes of Saxon origin used for all purposes 
may be enumerated as follows : — 

abroach, 
amain, 
source of adverbs. 
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(2.) a shortened form of the Anglo-Saxon 'ant,* cat *an,* joined in 
terbs : * abate,' * abet,* * alight, * allay,'* * arise,' * awake.' This ocuTetia 
intiansitive verbs into tractive, or else strengthens the meaning, 

In * ago ' it is supposed we have the combination * y-gone ** 

all (all) : 'always,' * almighty,' * alone,' * although.' 

after : * afterthought,' * afternoon.' 

be (1) (hj) : • before* 'beside,' • betimes.* 

(2) Prefixed to verbs: 'become,' •bestir,' •befit.* Converts in- 
tarsmsitive verbs into transitive, and adds intensity to the meaning. 

by (Scandinavian 6y, a hamlet): 'by-law,' 'by-path,* 'by-nwid,' 
' by-way,' ' by-lane.' 

by (preposition) : * by-stander,' ' by-play.* 

em, en, in (Anglo-Saxon in) : * embody/ * inlay,' • inborn, 

• inbred," insight' 

for (the contrary), privation or prohibition: 'forbid,* *for-go,' 
for-swear.' 

fore (before) : * foretell,* ' forefather,* * forward.' 

fid (full) : * fulfill.' 

mis (failure): 'misbehave,* 'mistake.* Hybrids : 'misplace,' 
•misfortune,' 'mishap,' &c. 

n (not): 'n-either,' 'n-ever' 'n-aught,* 'n-or.' 

on (upon) : * on-set,' ' ou-slaugbt,' * on-looker.* 

over (above) : * overthrow,' ' overdo,' * overlay.' 

out (excelling) : ' outdo,' ' outlive,* * outrun.' 

to (the): 'to-day,' 'to-morrow.' ^The day,' for 'to-day,' is a 
Scotticism. 

un (before nouns, adjectives, and participles, has a negative force) : 
' unbelief,* ' untruth,' * unwise,' ' unseen,* ' unknown.* 

un (before verbs means reverse) : ' unbind,' * undo.* 

under (a comparative of the preceding, and not to be confoimded 
with the preposition ' under ) : « undergo,* ' undertake,' ' under- 
stand.* 

under (preposition) : ' undergrowth,' • imderlay. 

u^ (upwards): 'upheave,' 'uphold,* 'upstart,' 'uproar.' 

with (opposition) : ' withstand,' ' withhold,' ' withdraw.' 

In the words 'lump, *ram,' *rob,' * mmple,' ' wrack,* *rarable,' it Is suppoeed that 
a prefixed letter is droi^ped; 'clump,' 'cram,' 'crib,' 'cnunple,' 'cradc.' But 

• sladi,' 'smash,' * smelt,' ' smoulder,' * swelter,' ' shout,' ' spatter,' • steep,' ' stumble,' 
' scrunch,' ' scream,' are formed by preflxinK ' s ' to ' lash,' ' mash,' * melt,' * moulder.' 

• welter,' ' hoot,' • patter,' * dip,' * tumble,' • crouch,' ' cry.' 

So 'sway,' 'swing,' 'swarajer,' are considered to come from 'weigh' and 'wave.' 
'Spank' is from 'bang.' Letters are sometimes added merely to strengthen the 
sound ; thus, 'yomter,' from 'yon;' 'sound,' from French, ''kop ;' 'hind' (a peasant), 
from 'hine;' so 'swoonded' in Shakspeare; 'drownded' In vulgar speech.— 
Graik's Juliiu Casar, p. 120. 

3. There are a number of prefixes derived from tbo 
claef^ical languages. Such of them as are still employed 

^ jr Is an old English form of tlie Anglo-Saxon participia] prefix * ge^* uid is seen 
ta tbo old words 'y<iept,* 'y-cUd.' 
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to form new compounds may be considered as English 

prefixes ; as * ante ' in * antedate.* 

Some of tlie Latin and Greek prefixes and safBxes are known only 
us parts of the words that they are found in, and we never think of 
(heir separate meaning, nor employ them to make new oombinations. 
ISuch are the Greek *a* in •atrophy,' •anarchy;' •cata' in •cata- 
strophe,* and many others. A good many of the Latin prefixes and 
suffixes, and a sznall number ci the Greek, may be le^irdod as of 
living application, Wng adopted in their separate chara<!ter into the 
Knglish language. 

The following Prefixes are from the Latin : — 

a, ab, abs (firom): * avert,' •abuse,' 'absolve,' • abstraot* 

ad (to) : • adjoin,' • adhere,' • attract,' • affirm ' (adfirm). 

ante ^fore) : • anteroom,' • antedate^' • antecedent' 

bene (well) : * beneficence.* 

bi, bis (twice): * biaect,' * bivalve.' 

circnm (round) : * circumvent,* * circumnavigate,* * ciroumscribe.* 

CO,' con, &C. (company): * co-operate,' * construct' 

contra (against) : * contradict/ • contravene.' 

de (down) : * descend,' ' deplete.' 

dis. di (apart): •dissolve,' 'displace,' 'disarm,' •disjoin,' •dip- 
agree. 

e, ex (out) : * elect,* * express,' • emigrate,' * ex-king,' * exchange.' 

extra (beyond, used as a separate word): • extraordinary.' 

in (in, into): 'imprint,' * involve,' *impribOu.' Supposed to be 
intenaiye iu • improve.' 

in (not), joined to adjectives : * inactive,' * inert,' * impure,* * im- 
mortal.' 

inter (between) : * interview,' * intercommunication.' 

Intro (within) : * introduce.' 

non (not) : 'nonsense,' * non-attendance,' ' nondescript' 

ob, oc, of, op (against) : ' ubitruct,' * occur,' * offend,' * oppose.' 

per (through) : * pervade- 

post (after) : •postdate,' • postpone. 

praBter (bebides) : * pretermit 

pro (forth) : * project' 

pre (Wore) : * prefix,' * prepay,' * prejudge,' • preoccupy.' 

re (motion from, change of place, beick, again) : • recall,' ' return, 
repay,' * restore,' * renew,' * remove.* 

retro (backwards) : * retrospect.' 

se (apart) : ' separate.' 

sub (under): * submerge,' 'submarine,' 'subjoin,' * subdue,* 'sub- 
collector.' 

subter (underneath) : * subterfuge.' 

super (over): 'superstructure,' 'superadd, supervisor,' 'super 
intendent,' ' superfine. 

trans (across) : ' transport,' • transalpine,' ' transplant. 

ultra (beyond) : ' ultramarine/ * \]l\i«iacni\A.Tv^! 
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The following Greek prefixes maj> be specified :— 
out! (apposed to) : > anticliiiBt,' ' anti-fll&Teij.' ' witarctio.' 
eu (wefl): 'eophony,' ' ' ' ■ 



byper (over) ; " hjpBrcriticai.' 

pnOo (Biandly to) ; ' philo-Athenian,' ' pbao-Sjartaa ' (Qrota/, 

ayn (with); '^nthesU,' ' Bympathy.' 

As r^Brdi Lhe Greek piefli^a gmemlly the knowledge or U»ni la OKfiil only u • 
kcj u, eiymologjj Ita words that Oaj an found la being u™rly alwij* Ondl 
woTdB: '^luphL {on boUt at4«aj^ implUieuro i' ' Ka» uv, * (wlUioal), uurcby ^ 'ku 
(up), ooaton^ ;* 'ooLI, aal ^igtiozt), aotlpfiib;;' 'epo, Aph (awaj fnan), apostle;' 
■anOi (niler), uohblBtaop ;' 'auW (KlO.BDtocnt;' 'caU (dotcn), ataHtropbe;' 'lUn 
(througbkiUaciewr)' 'dve (rUIHailt7), dyipq^;' ■ ec, «i {ont RnmX eiodni i' 'to, 
actinnj.embloo,'' 'tpl (apiw), t^ltfbf -ew (nrlUiln), ewMerio;' 'hani (faEin, 
bemlspkere i' ' hvMr (over), byperbafe ;' 'mete (dun^X meapbor;' ' mon (hIoih). 
nunimili;' 'pmi (d!). lunoraniai' ' pum (balds), pingnph ;' 'pBr1(iiniDnd).pertodi' 
' pair ^uuT), polyglot)' ■pni (MRm), prDgnmnHl' 'pna (to}, proud;.' 

DcBiTATioif OF TEX Pabtb or Speeoh. 

The Nmin. 

4. Some Nonns are eimple, primitive, or underived 

words. These are eometimeB called roots; as ' eje,' 

'ear,' 'hand,' 'foot,' ,' cow,' 'sheep,' ' heart,' 'hope.' 

These are root words Ba fe.r as concema English grammar. la the 
eompaiison of languages they lua? sometbnea be tnced to fonaa 
still more radical or fimdamental. To do so is Ule piovinca of oom- 
perative grammar, or philology. 

6. Derived Nouns are formed from simple Nouns, 
from Adjectives, and from Verhs, by various prefixes. 
They are alBO formed by a change in the vowel, in the 
consonants, or in both. But moHt of the derivatives are 
formed by suffixes or endings, of which there are a 
great number both Saxon aod Classicai. 

NoUTia daived from other Ifoum. 

By ohaDge of vowel, or of towpI and consonant, we hare Boci 
deriTatives as 'kit' (from eat), "stick' (stake), ' tip' (lop), 'chick' 
(ooek). Id such cases as* tip,' &om'top,' we must Infer frrau the 
natnre of tbe case, or from analogy, which is tlie primitive anil 
which the derivative. ' Kit ' and ' cbit^ ' are abbieviatious of ' kitten, 
' (diioken.' These are all diminutivca. 

The followinE are the moat important anCHxes used io the derivti 
tlOQ of nouns fl-omotJiernouna : — 

Anglo-Saxon Sajixei, 

dom (Edgnifying state oi quality) : ' serfdom ' (the state of the 
serf), ' hoftt hendom,' ' martyrdom.' ' Kingdom ' lias passed &om the 
condition of the king Qungshlp) to the donikaiu of his attttuuiQ. 
'■freedom 'aal' wisdom aie bom adjectives. 
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slii^ (the same general Bignification) : * lordship,' *frimidBhip, 
*worsmp' yworth-ship), * apostleship,' * gaardianship,' Madyslilp, 

• fellowship. 

hood (the same idea): * manhood/ 'childhood/ 'brotherhood* 
(a oolleotiYe meaning), * knighthood.* 

red (the same) : 'kindred,' • hatred.' 

age (the same) : * anchorage,' ' bondage,' * brigandage,' * peerage, 
•parentage,' * patronage.' * Hermitage,' from * hermit,' is, like * king- 
dom,' from * king.' 

These five suffixes seem to be employed indiscriminately. The 
preference is probably governed by suitability of sound. When 
the same root is found combined with more than one suffix, a distinc- 
tive meaning is connected with each compound; as 'kingdom,' 

• kingship.' 

ric (jurisdiction, territory) : 'bishopric' 'Kingdom' should have 
been 'mngric* 
yer (profession) : • sawyer,' ' lawyer.' The same as • er.* 
ry or ery (from the Anglo-Saxon plural ru, collection) : • rookery,' 

• musketry, ' peasantry,' * gentry,' ' Englishry ' (Macaulay), ' sceneiy ;' 
(a science, art, or practice), 'chemistry,' 'poetry,' 'heraldry,' 'ml- 
conry,' 'buffoonery,* 'revelry,' 'rivalry,' 'knavery.* In such words 
as 'masonry,' 'pastry,' 'drapery/ 'napery/ 'sciillery/ 'lottery,' we 
may still trace me primary idea of a collection. The French termi- 
nation try in • poultay,* 'pantry,' has nearly the same force. 

y (a place) : ' treasury,' ' Germany,' ♦ smithy/ * foundry/ • colliery,' 
'brewery,* 'pottery/ 'rectory,' 'barony.' In other compounds with 
the names of agents it indicates the art, profession, or action; as 
•gluttony/ 'gunnery,' 'archery/ 'mastery/ 'monarchy/ 

ing^ (Anglo-Saxon ' ing/ diminutives) : ' fexthing,' • shilling,' 
•herrmg, 'whiting,* 'morning,* 'evening.' 

ow (diminutives) ; ' pillow ' (pile), * shallow * f shoal), ' wuidow ' 
(to let in wind), ' meadow,' * shadow.' 

en (diminutives) : 'chicken,' 'kitten,' 'maiden,' 'bairn/ 'garden' 
(yard). ' Kitchen ' (from cook) is an exception. 

el, le (diminutives): 'satchel' (from 'sack'), •kernel/ 'hustel/ 
•trammel, 'paddle,' 'spaddle' (from 'spade'), 'nozzle' (nose), 

• muddle ' (mud), ' muzzle ' (mouth). Also an instrument : ♦ girdle ' 
(gird), 'handle' (hand), 'pncMe' (prick), 'shovel/ 'peckle/ •stool.' 

er (a modification of the foregoing) : * splinter,' ♦ whisper.* 
ock (diminutives): 'hillock,' 'bullock,' 'paddock,' 'lassick 
(lassie), • laddock ' (laddie).* 

ikin, kin {ock and en) : • mannikin/ • bootikin,' ' lambkin/ ' lad- 
kin,' ' Mdkin,* ' napkin,' ♦ pipkin ' Hittle pipe, * pipe of wine '), ' fir- 
kin * (four). Also proper names : • Perkin ' (♦ Peterkin,' little Peter), 

• Tomfein,' ' Wilkin ' (Will), ' Hawkin * (Hal), • Watkin * (Wat, Walter). 

lock {d and ock) : ^warlock.* 

* We may suppose that 'bat^,' 'mammy,' &c. are derived fknn the same soaroe. 
Latham and Mason make ' y,' ' ie/ a sepftrate diminutive termination. Adams vcq»U. 
derive the whole ftom ' ock.' 
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The following Greek prefixes may be specified :— 

anti (opposed to): *antichrisV 'anti-slavery,' 'aatarctio.* 

eu (well; : * euphony,' * enphemism.' 

hvper (over) ; • hypercritical.' 

pmlo (mendly to;: * philo-Athenian,* *pbilo-Spartan' (Grote^. 

syn (with) : ' synthesis,' ' 83rmpathy.' 

As regards the Greek prefixes generally the knowledge of them Is oseM only as a 
key to etymology; the words that they are toond in being nearly always Greek 
words : * amphi (on both sides), ampltheatre ;' ' an, am, a (without), anarchy ;* * ana 
(np), anatomy;^ 'ant!, ant (against), antipathy;' 'apo, aph (away fh>m), apostle;* 
'arch (ruler), archbishop ;' 'auto (selO, autocrat;' 'cata (down), catastrophe;' *dia 
(through), diameter;' *dys (dlfiQculty), dyspepsia;' 'ec, ex (out fh>m), exodus;' 'en, 
em, el (in), emblem;' 'epi (up<Hi), epitaph ;' 'eso (within), esoteric;' *h«ni (half), 
hemisphere;' 'hyper (over), hyperbole;' 'meta (change), metaphor;' 'mon (alone), 
monandi ;' ' pan (all), panorama ;' * para (beside), paragraph ;' ' peri (around), period ;' 
'poly (many), polyglot;' 'pro (before), programme;' 'pros (to), prosody.' 

Dkbivation op the Parts of Spbboh. 

The Noun, 

4t, Some Nouns are simple, primitive, or underived 

words. These are sometimes called roots ; as * eye,' 

' ear,' ' hand,' * foot,' ,* cow,' * sheep,' ' heart,' ' hope.' 

These are root words as far as concerns English grammar. In the 
comparison of languages they may sometimes be traced to forms 
still more radical or fundamental. To do so is the province of com- 
parative grammar, or phiblogy. 

5. Derived Nouns are formed from simple Nouns, 
from Adjectives, and from Verbs, by various prefixes. 
They are also formed by a change in the vowel, in the 
consonants, or in both. But most of the derivatives are 
formed by suffixes or endings, of which there are a 
great number both Saxon and Classical. 

Nouns derived from other Nouns. 

By change of vowel, or of vowel and consonant, we have such 
derivatives as * kit' (from cat), 'stick' (stake), 'tip* (top), 'chick' 
(cook). In such cases as • tip,' fh)m • top,' we must infer from tl^e 
nature of the case, or from analogy, which is the primitive and 
which the derivative. • Blit ' and * chick ' are abbreviations of * kitten, 
'chicken.' These are all diminntives. 

The followinfi: are the most important suffixes used in the deriva 
tion of nouns fi'om other nouns : — 

Angli/Saxon Suffixes. 

dom (signifying state or quality) : ' serfdom * (the state of the 
serf), * heathendom,' * martyrdom.* ' Kingdom ' has passed horn the 
condition of the king ^kingship) to the domain of his auUioiity. 
' Fieadoai '$,1x1* wifidom are tsom adjectives. 
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8liii> (the same general Bignification) : * lordship/ * friendship, 
•worsmp' (worth-ship), • apostleship,' * g^rdianship/ * ladyship, 

• fellowship. 

hood (the same idea): •manhood,* ♦childhood,' *hroiherhood' 
(a oolleotiYe meaning), * knighthood.' 

red (the same) : * kindred,* * hatred.* 

age (the same) : * anchorage,' * bondage,' * brigandage,* * peerage, 
•parentage,* • patronage.* * Hermitage,' from • hermit,' is, like * king- 
dom,' from • king.* 

These five suffixes seem to be employed indiscriminately. The 
preference is probably governed by suitability of sound. When 
the same root is found combined with more than one suffix, a distinc- 
tive meaning is connected with each compound; as •kingdom/ 
•Mngship.' 

lie (jurisdiction, territory): •bishopric* • Kingdom * should have 
been 'kmgric' 

yer (profession) : • sawyer,* • lawyer.* The same as • er.' 

ry or ery (from the Anglo-Saxon plm-al r% collection) : • rookery,' 

• musketry, ♦ peasantry,* • gentry,' • Enp:lishry ' (Macaulay), • sceneiy ;* 
(a science, art, or practice), •chemistry,' •poetry,' •heraldry,* •&!- 
corny,' * buffoonery,* •revelry,' •rivalry,* * knavery.* In such words 
as •masonry,* •pastry,* • drapery,* •napery,' •scidlery,* •lottery,' we 
may still trace me primary idea of a collection. The French termi- 
nation try in • poultay,* 'pantry,* has nearly the same force. 

y (a place) : • treasury,* • Germany,* • smithy,* * foundry,* • colliery,* 

• brewery,' * pottery,' • rectory,' • barony.' In other compounds with 
the names of agents it indicates the art, profession, or action; as 
•gluttony,' 'gunnery,* 'archery,* •mastery,* •monarchy.* 

ing^ ^Anglo-Saxon • ing,* diminutives) : • farthing,' • shilling,' 
•hemng, •wniting,* •morning,* •evening.' 

OW (diminutives): •pillow' (pile), * shallow' fshoal), 'window' 
(to let in wind), • meadow,' • shadow.' 

en (diminutives) : •chicken,' •Mtten,' •maiden,* •bairn,* 'garden* 
(yard). • Kitchen * (from cook) is an exception. 

el, le ^diminutives): 'satchel* (from 'sack'), 'kernel,* 'hustel,' 
'trammel, 'paddle,* 'spaddle* (from 'spade'), 'nozzle* (nose), 

• muddle ' (mud), • muzzle ' (mouth). Also an instrument : • girdle ' 
(gird), •handle' (hand), •pnckle' (prick), •shovel,' 'peckle,* 'stool.' 

er (a modification of the foregoing) : * splinter,' ' whisper.' 
ock (diminutives): ' hillo^' • buUock; 'paddock,' •laasick 
(lassie), • laddock ' (laddie).* 




lock (d and ock) : 'warlock.* 



• We may juppoee that 'baby; • '""""^y^^^T^^-^'^^SSSot!' I^J^ 
Utham and Ma»n make •y/.L'»|.^narateSr::'^ ^^ mss^^^^ **»»»" 
derive the whole ftxMn • ock/ **' *^ ^*^ I ^ 
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ling (el and ing) : * darling/ * duckling,' * gosling,* * fiistliiig, 

* yearling,' • dumpling,' • kidliog,' • witling,' * stripling.' 

let (d and et) : 'hamlet,' * sti-eamlet,' * armlet,' *braceleV 'cutlet,' 
•tartlet.' 

erel, rel (er and eC) : cockerel,' * pickerel,* * f uckerel (small 
fiend). 

6. The following are classical suflBxes in Englisli nse : — 

ier, eer nPrench] (occupation) : * grenadier * (grenade-thrower), 

* bombardier, * brigadier ' (brigade-handler), * musketeer,' * cannoneer/ 

* pioneer,' • cashier,' * engineer/ • auctioneer.' 

logy (the sciences) : * geology,' 'philology/ * mineralogy/ &c. 

nomy (the same) : * astronomy/ 

one, oon (largeness or intensity ; from the Italian) : ■ ballocm,' 
'bassoon/ 'cartoon,' 'trombone,' 'pontoon/ 'million/ 'billicn/ 

et (diminutive; of French origin, ette): 'billet,' 'blanket* (a 
white covering), 'owlet,' 'jacket,' 'pocket,' 'bullet/ 'ticket,' 'plum- 
met,' 'socket,' 'puppet,' 'lancet/ 'crotchet' (crook), 'bight* (bay). 

It is to be remarked that by far the greater number of the above 
sufiSxes fell under two heads. First (' dom,' • ship/ • hood,' • red,* ' age ') 
those signifying the state, quality, or condition in (he abstract of 
the thing nsjned by the simple word. These are in fitct a species of 
abstract nouns formed from others that are concrete. Tlie demand 
for this special formation is great, and hence the variety of endings 
tor the purpose. The second class is the diminvtives (' y/ 'ing,' ' on,' 
'en,' 'el/ 'le/ 'er/ 'et/ 'ock,' 'kin,' 'lock,* 'ling/ 'W 'rel'). 
There must have been some powerful motives at work to lead to so 
many forms of expressing diminution. In this case we must look to 
the feelings even more than to the intellect. The two strong senti- 
ments of endearment and contempt are gratified by these modes of 
designating things. They are also applied to the young of all living 
beings, and to tne instances of things occurring oelow tiie average 
size. Many of the terms have now lost their diminutive force, and 
are applied to discriminate things specifically or generically different, 
so that the emotional impulses have here, as in other instances, 
contributed to extend the number of words available for the objects 
of nature and art.* 

7. Nouns are derived from Adjectives by means of the 
suffixes *nes8,' 'th,' *dom/ 'ship, 'hood,' *ry,' 'ard/ &c. 

ness. This is the chief suffix for converting the adjective into the cot- 
respondingabstract noun : * whiteness,' ' shs^ness,' ' kindness,' ' bold- 
U09S,' &o. There are thirteen himdred of these compounds in EnglisL 

th, t, serves the same function as the foregoing, but in a small 
nimiber of words : ' dearth ' (deamess), ' wealtti/ ' truth,' ' strength,' 

* Mr. Ernest Adams gives also the endings 'ck/ 'k' (speck, park); *ch' (winch. 

scratch) ; • ng ' (prong, sting, spring) ; • ff/ • f ' (staff, staff; sheat) ; • v,' ' b^* « p ' (grave, 

groove, club, step) ; but in most of the examples given by him, the word remaiDli^ 

tirben tbe ending is cut off Is something not now in use. Vbeoe remaioders had pn* 

tabJly once a meaning. 
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^ hoighV, 'Iweadth; •width,* •heBlth* (whole), •drought* (diy), 

* mirth ' (merry), * doth ' (slow). 

Still more rare is the employment of the others : dom, * wisdom, 

* freedom ;' sliip, * hardship ;* hood, * likelihood,' ' hardihood ;' 
ry, or ery, •finery,* 'bravery,* * pleasantry.* 

ard, art, heart, rd (augmentatiye ; said to have been intro- 
duced by the Qerman conquerors of the Boman empire into the 
languages of France, Spain, and Italy) : * sweetlieart * (endearment), 
•dullard,* * coward,* •sluggard,* • wizard,*' • lennard * (male linnet). 
Leonard,' • Bichard,* are from • hart*' bold, hmrdy. 

8. Notins are derived £rom Verbs in various ways. 
It has been seen (Parts of Spekch— iVbwn) that tiie 
English language favours the employment of Nouns as 
Verbs, and of Verbs as Nouns without any change. 

9. Nouns are derived from Verbs : I. by a change in 
the vowel sound : 

•Bliss'.(ble8s), 'food* (feed), 'song* (sing), •stroke* (strike\ 

II. By modifying the final consonant : 

•Ditch* (dig), ♦belief (believe;, •speech* (speak), 'advice* 
(advise). 

III. By modifying both vowel and consonant : 

• Choice * (choose), • breach * (break), • life * (live), • watch ' (wake ., 
'breath* (breathe),* loss* (lose), •hilt* (hold). 

10. Nouns are derived from Verbs by means of a 
number of suffixes : 

er, ar, or (the agent in performing a certain act; a most exten- 
sive dass of words) : • speaker,' • thinker,* • singer,* • printer,' • digger, 
•skirmisher,* •idler,* 'beggar,* •liar,' •sailor,' •director,' •collector, 

• visitor,' ' dictator,* &c. fSiom an adjective, ' stranger ;* from a noun, 
' ialandor.* 

man: 'ploughman,* 'pressman,* 'watchman,* 'workman,* 'fire- 
man,' ' milkman ;' the same meaning as the for^ioing, but confinei*. 
to men. From nouns? : • ciiurchman,' ♦ footman,* • prizeman,' • country- 
man.' From adjectives : • nobleman,' • gentleman.' This ending il- 
lustrates tiie origin of the suffixes in significant words. 

star (also the agent, originally feminine) : •brewster,' • baxter ' (bake), 

• spinster,' • gamester,' • pimster,* * trickster.* 

ard, art: •drunkard,* •laggard,' 'braggart,* 'dotard.' Also 
means the agent in doing a certahi thing, and mostly with an 
opprobrious meaning. 

en, n : ' heaven * (heave^, * mam * (may, 'might and main'). 

th or d (the 8<^tion of the verb) : • growth,* ' stealth,' • birth,' • filth, 
'flood,* 'seed,* • brand' rbum;, •cold.* These last were originally 
perfect participles. 
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t (the same, often accompanied with yowel changes] : 'flighl^ 
•theft,* •cleft,' '^Z 'drift; 
ter (the same) : * laughter/ * slaughter, 
el, 1, or le (mostly instruments): *shoyel* (shoved * spindle,* 

* girdle,* • nipple,' * puzzle,' * spittle.' 

er (not the agent) : * supper,' * dinner.' * dower.' From a noun : 

• platter.' 

m (the result of the act indicated by the verb) : * team ' (tow), 

* seam (sow), • qualm (quail), • bloom ' (blow), * scream ' (cry). 

age (either the act or the result) : * breakage,' ' leakage,* * tillage,' 
•pillage,' •stowage,' •coinage,* •salvage.' 

ing (the same meaning ; verbal nouns) : • meeting/ • building, 
•painting,* 'writing/ 'drawing,* 'wedding/ •reasoning/ •blessing/ 

• suffering,' • cleansing,' • kneeling/ • beginning,' • ending.' This suffix 
is different from the imperfect participle, although spelt the same 
in English. In Anglo-Saxon it was ung: •cloens-ung/ 'knylung.' 
These words are most apt to be confounded witii the infinitive in 
'ing;' but they are true nouns, and take a plural: •beginnings,' 

blessings.' 

y (the act) : • delivery,' ' flattery,' ' recovery,* ' mastery,* ' embroi- 
dery ' (act or result). This and the following are foreign suffixes in 
Eugli^ use. 

ment (the act or result of the act) : ' bewilderment,' • conunand- 
ment,' 'attachment,' 'banishment,' •government,' •punishment,' 'judg- 
ment,' • defilement,* ' estrangement/ • employment,' • nourishment.* 

The nouns derived Irom verbs thus &11 for the most part into two 
classes : those signifying the agentt and those signifying the aotUm, 
or the consequence of the action. Both meanings are of frequent 
occurrence. 

DerivcUion of Adjectives, 

11. Adjectives are derived from Nouns by means of 
suffixes. 

ed (analogous to the perfect participle): 'ragged/ 'wretched/ 

* gifted/ Compound adjectives usually take this termination : * right- 
minded,' 'close-fisted,' 4eft-handed,' &c. The great mass of- adjec- 
tives in * ed' are the perfect participles of verbs. 

en, n (the matenal of a thinp:): * golden,' 'wooden,' 'leathern,' 
'brazen,' 'woollen/ 'waxen/ 'flaxen,' 'wheaten/ This was the 
Anglo-Saxon genitive in ' an/ 

em ; ' northern/ ' southern/ ' eastern/ ' western.' Another form 
for tlie same meaning is, * northerly/ &c. 

ful (full of) : ' joyfiil/ * tnithful/ ' beautiful/ ' mindful/ 

ish (having the quality of the noun) : ' slavish,* ' selfish,' ' foolish/ 

• boyish/ ' Bomish ' (belonging to). 

less (privation or negation) : ' artiess,* ' fearless,' ' lawless,' ' sense- 
less,' ' sleepless/ 'cheerless,* 'friendless,' &c. 

like, ly (resemblance, likeness): 'manlike,' 'warlike,' 'godlike^ 
cJiiJdJJko/ * lordly,* ^matxiy; 'yearly/ 'courtly/ 'lovely/ 'homdy/ 
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some (possession of the quality of the noun in a oonsldemble 
degree) : ' qnanelsome,' * frolicsome,' * troublesome/ * handsome,' * toU- 
•ome/ ' bnraensome.' 

ward (direction of ) : * southward,' * homeward.' These words are 
probably to be considered as adverbs. 

y, ey (the quality of the noun) : • airy,* • lofty,' • grassy,' * balmy,' 
•watery, •flowery,' 'oily,* 'cloudy,' * seedy,' 'foggy,' 'Silvery,' &o. 

The following are of Foreign origin : — 

ous (the quality of tLe noun) : * pompous,* * zealous,* ' scandalous,' 

• mountainous,' • beauteous,' • righteous,' * coiuieoufi,' * laborious,' • gra- 
cious,' 'spirituous,' 'sensuous,' * contemptuous.' 

ory : * transitory.' 

These derivatives Ml chiefly under two heads ; those expressing 
the quality of the noun : * ful,' • ish,' ' y,' ' ous,' ' like,' • ly,' ' some ;' and 
those (in * less '), denoting the absence of the quality. 

12. Adjectives are formed from Adjectives, partly by 
prefixes and partly by suffixes. 

The prefixes are : a, ' aweary' (little difference of meaning) ; be • 
' begirt ;' un ^the ne^tive) : ' untrue,* ' unwise,* ' un&ir ;' dis (nega- 
tive; : ' dishonest ;' ish (diminutive) ; 'blackit^,' ' dullish.' 

The suihxes are : som.e (slightly augmentative) : * Ughtsome,' 

* wearisome,' ' fulsome,' * blithesome ;' ly (developing new meanings) : 
'likely,' 'only,' 'purely,' 'livelv,* 'goodly;' fold: 'tenfold,' 'mani- 
fold;' teen (cardinal number) : 'fourteen;' tli (ordinal numbers) : 

• fourth,' ' fifth ;• ty (multiples by ten) : ' twenty,' ' thirty.' 

Thus, in the adjectives formed &om adjectives, we have, (1) some 
variety of the positive quality, and, (2) the negative of the quality. 

13. Many Adjectives are formed from Verbs. The 
Imperfect Participle of the Verb is often converted into 
an Adjective : * a paying occupation ;' * a roaring lion.' 

The verbal adjective is distinguished from the true participle by 
expressing a general attribute, and by agreeing with a noun in the 
manner of an adjective. The participle, like the verb, is limited in 
Hs action to time and manner, and may have a subject and object : 

* tiie general, having addressed the soldiers, gave orders to advance.' 
Here, ' having addressed ' is under a certain condition of time, and 
has its subject (the general) and its object (the soldiers). 

Adjectives are formed from Verbs by Suffixes a^ 
follows : — 

some (quality of the verb) : ' tiresome,' ' irksome,' ' winsome.' 

y : ' sticky,' • flabby/ • needy.* 

Die, if not English, is fully naturalized. It has properly a pass'ive 
signification. * Bearable ' is what can be borne. So, * eatable,' * read- 
able, ' passable,' • teachable,* ' enjoyable,* ' avoidable,' • clubbable,' &c. 
There are a few cases where the ending has an active signification^ 
but it is desirable to avoid multiplyiiv^ Iba^. ^"^i^iDs^^^ ^^c^si^Ks^ 
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means what can be felt ; m * sensible warmth :* bnt a sensible man' 
id a man possessing sense, *a man of sense.' * Delectable ' is giving 
delight ; * comfortable,' causing comfort. 

ive (the active teimination; : 'sensitive/ 'apprehensive,' *?«pres- 
sive,' * active,* • passive,' * combative,' * talkative, * imaginative,' • com- 
memomtive,' * forgetive.' It is an error to nse these in tiie passive 
signification; as when Shakspeare says, *nor the tfuuppresf/ve 
mettle.' 

Derivation of Verbs, 

14. "Verbs are derived from Nouns in various ways, 

I. By Prefixes. 

be (giving the nonn an active or verb force) : • becloud,' • befiwV 
•befriend,* •beguile,* 'belabour,' •bedew.' 
en, em : * empower,' • embody,* * encamp,' • encompass,' • endirine.' 
dis (removal, or undoing) : • disburdeil,* •disguise,' 'dismantle.' 
un (negation) : • unkennel,' • unbosom,* • unsex.' 

n. By Suflfixes. 

en : • lengthen,' • strengthen,' • heighten.' 
1, le : • muffle,' • quibble '(quip), • kneel '(knee), * sparkle,' • nettle,' 
• throttle.' 

III. By change, (1) of Vowel, (2) of Consonant, oi 
(3) of both. 

(1. ) • Gild ' (gold). ' bleed ' (blood), ' feed ' (food). 

(2.) 'Calve.' 'halve,' •bul^' (bulk), •soothe' (sooth), 'wreathe,' 
' thieve,' • house,' ' prize ' (pnce\ * shelve,' ' clothe.' 

rS.) 'Bathe' (bath), 'graze' (grass), 'glaze,' 'breathe,' 'hitch* 
(hook). 

Many words are nouns or verbs according to the place of the ac- 
cent: 'Abstract,' 'abstr^;' 'iocent,* 'accent;' 'Augment,* 'aug- 
ment;* 'compound/ 'compound;' 'conflict,' 'conflict;' 'cdntras^' 
'contr^;' 'digest,' 'dig^t;* 'import,' 'import;' 'silbject,' 'sub- 
let;' 'siirvey,' 'survey;' 'torment*' 'torment These are all ci 
Lathi origin. 

It has also been seen that our language permits the free conversion 
of a noun into a verb, and the opposite, without any change. 

The general effect of these derivations is to enable the meaning 
of the noim to become active, or to express the fact of its being im- 
parted to something. The chi^ exception is seen in the two negative 
prefixes, dis, un. 

16. Verbs are derived from Adjectives, by prefixes 

and suffixes. 

Prefixes. — ^be (to make) : ' bedim,* ' liegrime ' (grim), 
en, em (the same) : 'endear,' 'embitter.' 'enable,' 'emboss.' 
S^^Hxes, — en (the same) : ' shorten,' ' sweeten,* ' &btten«' ' blaokeQ. 
'rfpen.' 
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er (the same) : •lower,* 'linger * (long), * hinder.' 
86 : * cleanse,* ♦ rinse.' 
By- change of vowel ; 'ffll * (full). 

The effect of this conversion is ahnost nniformly to signify the 
imparting of the quality connoted by the adjective. 

16. Verbs are extensively derived from Verbs. 



1. By prefixes. — a : * awake,* ' await,' * arise,* * arouse,' * abide, 

• amount, * amend.' 

be : * bestride/ • besmear,* * bestir,* * besprinkle,' * bedaub,* * be- 
seech ' (seek), * betake.' In many instances it converts intiansitive 
verbs into causative, and therefore transitive verbs ; it also occasion- 
ally intensifies the simple verb. 

dis (negative) : 'disembody,* 'disbelieve,* 'dispraise,* •distrust' 

MD. (negative) : * undo,* * unbind,' • untie.* 

mis (a kind of negation) : * mislead,' * misstate,* * misplace,' * mis- 
judge.* 

• for. fore (negative, or done in a bad sense); •forbid,* 'forego,' 
' foreclose,' ' forswear,' ' forget,' • forgive.' 

gain (against) : • gainsay ; * with (opposite to) : • withstand.* 

en, in (in) : 'engrave,' • emlxxiy,* • engraft,' • inlay,' * enfold.* 

re (do over again^ : ' retouch,* * replace,' * rebuild.* A natui-alized 
Jjatln prefix. 

2. Suffixes. — er (diminutive and frequentative) : * glimmer * (gleam), 

• mmtter ' (spit), ' batter ' (beat), * patter * (pat). 

le, el (the same) : ' dazzle * (daze), ' girdle * (gird), ' settle ' (set), 
'straddle^ (stride), 'grapple* (giipe), 'dribble* (drip), 'gamble' 
(game), ' waddle * (vade), ' crumple ' (crimp). 

on : 'reckon,' ' olazon,* 'beckon.* 

ish: 'bumiEli.' 

y : ' sully ' (soil), ' worry ' (wear). 

om : ' blossom ' (blush), * gleam ' (glow). These four last endings 
appear to have a diminutive force. 

3. By modi^ring the vowels, or consonants, or both. *Kise, 
raise;' 'fall, fell ;*' sit, set ;' 'roll, reel;' 'sniff; snuff;' « drop, drip ;' 
•rest, roost;* 'wring, wrench;* 'drink, drench;' 'blink, blench;' 

• drag, dredge ;* ' dog, dodge ;' * tweak, twitch ;' ' wake, watch.* Most 
of these derivatives are causative verbs. 

4. By postfixing adverbs and prepositions ; as ' find out,* ' pluck 
out,* ' bear with,' * bring in,' ' fall in,' • cHmb up,' ' heave to,' ' de- 
spair of.' These postfixed words are to be considered in many 
cases as part of the verb, although not only not fused with it, like 
the ordinary suffixes, but susceptible of being removed to a distance 
by the object coming between : * find him out ;' ' pluck it out ;' ' bring 
the messenger in;' ' send the things away.' They often acquire » 
jiinaning not explained by the separate meanings of the parts : ' find 
out ' is no more to be parsed as two words than '.invent.' Moreover, 
y(e find verbal nouns n)rmed from them : the ' looker on,' ' entrance 
in, * • goings out ; ' the ' climber upward * — (Shakspeare). "We uaa.'^ 
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hare two different meanings from the same constituents differently 
placed ; as • overcome,* • come over.' 

To simi up; in deriving verbs from verbs, we have sometimes 
little more than a synonyme (arise) ; in other cases, a diminutive, or 
frequentative force ; and in some instances an intensive efiEect The 
causative verbs are a distinct class. But the most important de- 
rivatives are those that negative in some way or other the meaning 
of the simple verb. 

Derivation of Adverbs, 

17. Adverbs are formed principally from Adjectives, 
but also from other paii£ of speech. 

By prefixes. — a (nouns and adjectives) : * aKleep/ * agi-ound/ * ahead/ 
aloft* (luft, the air), 'astern/ * adrift,' * afloat,' * aloud.' 

al : • almost,* * always,' • alone,' • also. 

be : • before,* • besides,* • betimes.* 

to : • to-day,' • to-night,' * to-morrow.' 

Suffixes. — ^ly (a corruption of like) : • softly,' • smoothly,' • cheerily,' 
daily,* • monthly,* • carelessly,* &c. This is the principal mode of 
deriving adverbs from the corresponding adjectives. 

es, se, ce, s: 'unawares,' 'sometimes,' 'besides,* 'mornings' (of 
a morning), 'else,* 'once,' 'hence,' 'thence,* 'needs,' •outwards.' 
Supijosed to be old genitives. 

wise, ways : 'otherwise.' 

om : • whilom,* * seldom.' Old datives. — ^n : • then,' * than.' 

re : 'here,* 'there,' 'where.' ther : * hither,* •thither,' 'whither.' 
Derived from the demonstrative and relative pronouns. 

Classical prefixes. — a: 'apart,* 'apace,* 'across;* per: 'per- 
chance,' * peradventure,* * perhaps.' 

Fo^ the cases where adjectives appear to be used as adverbs with- 
out change, see Paets op Speech — Adverb. 

The end sought in most of these instances is to obtain adverbs 
from other parts of speech so as to retain the original meaning of the 
word. In some, old case inflections appear to be used ; in others; a 
sig^uficant syllable is joined. 

Derivation of Prepoaitiorhs, 

18. The chief Prepositions are primitive words of the 
English language, and have corresponding forms in the 
^ther languages of the Indo-European class : * of,' ' from,' 
* to/ * for,' ' by,' * with,' * over,' ' under,' &c. They ai-e 
among the most fundamental roots of language, and can 
be traced as giving birth to veiy many words in the 
general vocabulary. A few are compound, and are 
derived from other Prepositions, from Nouns, or from 
Adjeotivea. 
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PftfistM, — a: 'abaft,' 'aboard* (ship), 'accoss,' 'afore,* *amid, 
along/ * around,' ' against,' * anent,* ' astnde,* * athwart.* 

be (by) : 'beside,' 'beyond,* 'behind,* 'before,' 'beneath,* 'below,' 
•between' (by two). 

The suffix it exists in many prepositions. Its true nature is not as 
yet understood, but it may be a superlative, adding intensity to the 
Bunple word: ^a-mid^ in the middle of; 'amuZsf,* in me verj 
middle. 

There are several prepositions that are the participles of verbs ; as 
' except,' ' concerning,* * regarding.' With the exception of * notwith- 
standing,' these are of da^cal origin. 

19. OoNJTTNcmoNB 816 either single words of the language ''' and, 
' but,* ' if^* &c), or are appropriations of words from other parts of 
speech ; ' for,' i nor,' • that,* ' brfore,' • since,' • except,' &c. ' Therefore ' 
is a demonstratiye adverb with a preposition suffixed. ' Because ' is 

* by cause.* ' Than * is derived fi^m ' then,' itself an old accusative 
of the demonstrative pronoun. 

Of Classical Suffixes, 

20. The greater number of these do not need to bo 
considered in English, except as indicating the words of 
classical origin. Some of those that are naturalized 
have been already pointed out. The following also de- 
serve notice : ' fy,' * ize,' * ism,' * ist/ ' ite,' * ion.' 

fy (to make) : • verify,' ' personify,' • purify,* • glorify,' • Frenchify,' 

* terrify.* This is from tLe LAtin. 

ize (the same, from the Greek) : ' civilize,' ' colonize,' ' localize,* 
' utilize,* ' centralize,* ' Anglicise,* ' Judaize,* * maximize,* * aympathize, 
' fraternize.' In such a word as * baptize,' the termination came to 
us in the word itself, but many of the others have been made up in 
the course of English usage; consequently this is a nataralued 
ending. We have thus three endings of the same force: *en 
'En^ish), * fy,' ' ize.* Euphony determines us in our selection. We 
oouldfoot say ' civilen,* ' colonen,' we ought to say (avoiding hybrid- 
ism) : 'ci vilify,' * naturalify ;* but we prdEer, for the aske of sound, 
'civilize,' 'naturalize.' 




a 

sect) : ' IsraeUte,' ' Hivite,' ' Bentlmmite,' 'Peelite.' 

ion (a form expressing action or an active faculty) : ' perception,' 
'conception,' 'imagination,' 'deduction,' 'approbation.' Some of 
these words express also the result of the action, thereby causinff 
amfcagoity on very important questions. Hence the introduction H 
the forms ' percept,' ' concept,' ' exhibit,' to express the things per* 
oeived, conceived, or exhibited, and to save circumlocution. 

ana is a naturalized suffix ; as ' Johnsoniana.' It is even used iv 
depondenfly: 'a collection of ana. 
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ation: 'qualification,* 'botheration,* 'mystification,' 'celefamtitoi, 
ceiiebration.' 
arian: 'latitudinarian.* 

In the sciences, as chemistry, classical Suffixes as well 
as Prefixes are used freely for making new words : ' sul- 
•pha^e,* ' 77i€^a-phosphor-tc.' 

To assist tai dlstingalshlng words of classical origin, the following more oon4>Iete 
Ust of Latin and Greek sufiOxes is here given. C^'he prefixes are given above, sect. 3.) 

Derivation of Nouns : (IxUin) ace (populace), acy (fallacy), ade (cannonade), age 
(advantage), al (clu^ical), an (publican), ance (entrance), ancy (pliancy), ar (registrar), 
ary (aviary), aster (poetaster), ate (ooi^ulate), bule (vestibule), cle (barnacle), com 
(reticule), ee (oommltteeX el (morsel), enoe (cadence), eur (iprandeur), Ic (caloric), 
ice (service), ine (famine), ion (region), men (regimen), ment (commandment), or, our 
(colour), ory (armory), ped (quadruped), sor (sponsor), ure ^tonsure), tic (fiaiiatic), 
tive (captive), tor (doctor), try (poultrjr), ty (honesty), ule (globule), y (mastery). 
(Greek) ao (sodlac), ad (Iliad), arch Vhie'rarch), ene (Naisarene), cracy (aristocracy), 
gram (telegram), graph (photograph), Ian (physician), ine (iudine), bk (obelisk), ma 
(drama), meter (barometer), pod (tripod), scope (telescope), sis (crisis), sm (cm^), 
ete (athlete), taph (t^pltaph). 

Derivation of Adjectives : (^Latin) al (regal), an, ane (Roman), ar (polar), ary 
(stationary), ent (latent), ecus (righteous), esque (picturesque), fie (tCHiflc), Ian 
Qplebelan), Ic (public), 11, He ffertlle), ine ^nhie), olent (violent), ory (obligatory), 
oee (verbose), ive (competitive), pie (simple), que (clique), slve (persuasive), t (ftct), 
te (Innate). (Greek) ad (monad), ic (gra^^ic), leal (philosophical). Id (mastoid). 

Derivation of Verbs: (Latin) ate Xcrlmhiate), eer (domineer), esoe (coalesce), ish 
((dierish), ite (expedite). (Greek) ize. 

21. Of all the purposes of forming derivatives, none 
is of more consequence than the signifying of negation, 
contrariety, or opposition. After expressing a thing, 
quality, or action, we need to have the means of ex- 
pressing the absence or negation of the thing. This 
has been largely provided for in our system of Prefixes 
and Suffixes, but still not adequately ; and it is useful 
to know the circumlocutions that are in reserve wlien 
these fail us. 

The chief prefixes are, ' in,* * un,' • non,' • n,' * dis,* ' mis,' * re ;' and 
the suffix is • less.' The employment of these is capriciously limited ; 
as we may see in such words as * inconsequence,' ' unreason,' which 
have been suggested, but never adopted. 

In some cases we have separate words for the opposite of a meaning. 

• Light,* * dark ;' ' hot,* ' ooM ;' * light.' « heavy ;' * hard,' * soft ;' * rich,* 

* poor ;* * industrious,' * idle ;* ' north,* * south :* * jdeasure,* • pain ;' 
•iiction,' * passion;* 'clever,* 'stupid;' 'seeing,* 'blind.' 

In technisal and scientific language we can prefix 'not.* To sig' 
nify all colours except white, we may say ' not-white ;' • me,' • not-me ; 
'round,* 'not-round.' 

The chief circumlocutions are seen in such examples as the follow- 
ing >*-' That was the very op^sile (or reverse) of candour;* 'tliat 
trould he au^ffiixtg butVLixsonahie;* *verif far from xotiBoiDekhle;^ 'las 
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oandnot showed a gftxU vxint (absence) of selfishness.' These foniis 
aie often used to avoid the harshness of the other more direct nega* 
tive forms : ' to relate disagreeable truths of a neighbour is far from 
innocent ;* so, * far from pretty ' is softer than * ugly ;' * a great want 
of consideiation ' is not so strong as * inconsiderate.' 

COMPOUND WORDS. 

22. Compound words are those that are made up of 
simple words of independent significance ; as ' day-star/ 

* sun-beam/ * free-man,' * rose-tinted,* * stout-hearted,' 

* commander-in-chief.' * 

As a general rule the first word qualifies the second. ' Finger-ring 
is a ring for the finger ; ' ring-fiuger ' is the finger that wears the 
ring. * Bose-ti'ee ' is a tree of the kind that grows roses ; a ' tree-rose ' 
is a rose of the kind that grows on trees. A * ground-nut ' is a nul 
growing in the ground ; a * nut-ground * is a ground for producing 
nuts. 

A change of accent is usually required to make two words into a 
compound word. The crow is a * bldck bird/ not a * black-bird ;' a 
*r61 house' is a house that is red. A *m6d h6use' would be a 
family all gone deranged ; but a * mad-house ' is a house for receiving 
mad persons. 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart 
And thy silver shining quiver. 

This is either * thy shining quiver made of silver * (silver shining), 
or * thy quiver shining like eolver ' (silver-shinino:). Euphony may 
sometimes interfere with this rule; as 'monkshood,' 'well-head,' 
' hop-pole,' which are accented on both members. 

These compound words aie often connected with the hyphen. The 
compound with the h3rphen enables us to express a distinction, 
seen in comparing * horse-hair ' with * a horse's liair ;' the one is the 
material, without regard to quantity; the other the hair of one 
horse. 

Composition of Nouns, 

23. Nouns are combined with other Nouns. 

• Moonlight,' • handbook,' • corn-field,* • coppersmith,' • rose-bud.' To 
these we should add 'turning-lathe,* * drawing-room,' 'riding-whip,' 
as the words * turning ' and * riding ' are gerunds of the verb, and 
equivalent to nouns. In ' self-love ' we have a pronoun and a noun, 

Nouns with Adjectives : 

• Bedbreast,' 'highway,' 'highland,' 'midday,' ' greensward,' • good- 
will.' 

Nouns with Verbs : 

• Turncoat,' ' stopgap,' * singsong,* Kpitfire,' * daredevil,' • pfckpoc- 
ket' In tliese words the verb governs the Tioai^QsA^^xfiss'vLvvvY 
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Is 8ome person or thing that performs the action indicated. The 
Kame meaning is expressed in another class of words by adding * er 
to the compound : ' shipbuilder/ ' peacemaker/ * talebearer.' By suf* 
iixing * tn^ ' the act is expressed : ' shipbuilding/ &c A yer£ pre- 
ceded by a noun is rare ; as * godsend.* 

Nouns with Adverbs ; 

* Instep/ 'outlaw/ * onset/ •forethought,* 'by-word/ 'by-play/ 
'out-rider/ 'up-rising/ * out-going/ 'in-gathering/ These adverbs 
are to be distinguished from the same words used as prepositions, as 
will be seen in the following class : — 

Nouns with Prepositions : 

* Forenoon/ 'afternoon.' In these the noun is under gOYemment 
by the preposition. In ' afterthought,' the meaning of after is ad- 
verbial, something * thought after,* 

Adverb and Verb : 

* Outlay,' 'offset,' 'welcome,* 'thoroughfare.' Verb preceding: 

• cast-away/ ' drawback,* * run-away/ 

Verb and Verb (rare) : * hear-say/ ' make-believe.* 

It is unusual to inflect the qualifying word. Sometimes a genitiTa 
oaso-ending is retained : ' mark-s-man,* * Thur-s-day/ • land-s-man,' 
Csea-manj. Jji ' Jack-o*-lantem ' an ' of ' is retained. 

Composition of Adjectives. 

24. Noun and Adjective : 

'Sea-green/ 'sim-bright,' 'pitch-dark/ 'heart-whole,' 'child-like.' 
The noun in most of these instances adds its meaning to or defines 
the adjective: 'green like the sea,' &o. In 'heart-whole,' 'head- 
strong,' 'sin-fill,' the noun is the subject of reference: 'whole as 
regai^ the heart.' Numeral and the noun ' fold :' ' twofold.' 

Noun and Imperfect Participle : 

'Heart-breaking,' ' splrit-stirTing/ 'fruit-bearing/ 'trnth-teUiog,' 

• all-seeing/ 

Noun and Perfect I'articiple : 

•Terror-stricken,' 'moth-eaten/ 'tempest-tossed/ 'woe-begone, 
sea-borne/ * lion-hearted,' 'home-grown/ 'thunder-riven/ 

Adverb and Adjective or Participle : 

•Well-bred/ 'down-right,' * over-done/ 'highly-wrought,* * high- 
bom/ • inbred.' ^ 

Compounds with the suffix ed. 

Noun and noun : ' lion-hearted/ ' ox-eyed/ • shame fitced.* 
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AdjeoUye and noun: 'able-bodied,* 'sober-minded,' 'kmg-headod,' 
four-sided.' 
Adverb and Teit>: ' ftur-fetched,' ' over-oharged,* * well-meant/ 

25. Composition of Verbs. 

Nouu and verb : • back-bite,* • brow-beat,* • way-lay.* 
Adjectiye and verb : 'fdl-fil,* 'white-wash,* 'rongh-hew.* 
Adverb and verb : 'gain-say,* • fore-teU,' • oross-question.* 

26. Composition of Adverbs. 

Noon and noun: 'side-ways,' 'length-ways.*' 

Noun and adjective: 'sometimes,' 'always,' 'otherwise,' 'knee- 
deep.* 

Adverbs and adverbs : ' thereabout,* ' thenceforward,* ' whereas.' 

Adjectives and adverbs : ' somehow,' * nowhere.* 

Complex compounds: 'nevertheless,* 'notwithstanding,' 'more- 
over.' 

27. Prepositions are compounded of one another : 
* into,' * within/ ' without,' * upon,' ' throughout.' 

* But ' (both as preposition and as conjunction) is compounded of 
'by' (be) and *out' (like the Scotch phrase 'out by'). Originally 
it signified closeness with separation, and its various meanings are in 
accordance with this. 

28. The expressions ' time and tide,' ' might and main,' ' rhyme 
and reason,' ' &ir and square,* ' cut and come again,' are phrases, and 
not compound words. 

There are in the language compounds in disguise, and also simu- 
lated compounds. 

Compounds in disguise are such as ' daisy ' (said to be day^s eye), 
'vinegar* (viii aigre, sour wine), 'vouchsafe' (vouch us safe), 'bis- 
cuit ' (bis cootus, Laty 

Simulated compounds are a numerous class ; as ' beef-eater,' from 
* bceuffetier ;' 'sparrow-grass,' from 'asparagus;* 'Billy Ruffian,' 
from ' Bellerophon ;* 'charter-house,* from 'chartreuse' (French); 
'humble bee,' from 'bombilus ' (Latin), &c. 
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SYNTAX. 



Syntax explains the mode of arranging words in 
sentences. 

The syntax of English is compaxatiyely simple, from the absence 
of inflections.* 

There are three leading processes or principles that regulate the 
joining together of words into sentences: these are concord, govern- 
ment, and order. The syntax of our language depends principally 
upon the last; the two flrst, concord and guvemment, presuppose 
inflections, and are wanting in a language according as these are 
wanting. 

Syntax is rendered more simple and intelligible by the analysis 
of sentences, which ascertains what is common lo all sentences, and 
shows how the different parts are related to each other. 



THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

1, Every sentence consists of two parts, the Subject 

and the Predicate: *gold is precious;' *gold' (subj.) 

' is precious ' (pred,). 

For the purpose of explaining the p«rts of speech, it was necessary 
at the outset to describe the two principal divisions of the sentence, 
and the manner of enlarging or extending each of them by the use oi 
qualifying words. 

2. Sentences are Simple, Complex, and* Compound. A 
Simple Sentence contains one Subject or Nominative, 
and one finite Verb : ' the patience of Job is proverbial.* 
A Complex Sentence, while containing but one principal 
Subject and one principal Predicate, has two or more 

* Ttr. Johnson, lu his grammar, dismisses the snlject of syntax in a few lines, re> 
marking that 'our kngiiage has so little inflection or variety of tennlnatkNH^ tiiat itf 
conHruction neither reQuires nor admits many nilea/ 
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finite Verbs : * the event hc^ened^ as it was foretold.* A 
Compound Sentence contains two or more principal 
Sentences : * the individual dies, but the race endures.* 

THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

3. The Simple Sentence contains one Subject, or 
Nominative, and one finite Verb. These may, however, 
assume enlarged and complicated foi-ms. The most 
elementary form is seen in such examples as * the siui 
warms,' * water drowns.' The more extended forms 
may be considered as growing out of this. 

4. (1.) The primary elements (Subject and Predicate) 

may have one or more secondary elements or adjuncts 

tacked on to them ; as * the (tropical) sun (thoroughly) 

warms (the ground).' 

Here the suMect is enlarged by the qualifying word • tropical ;* the 
predicate is enlarged by adding an object,— * the ground,' and by the 
adverb * thoroughly.* This exemplifies the enlarged simple sen- 
tence, containing both the primary elements (noun and verb) and 
the secondary elements (adjective and adverb.) 

5. (2.) Both the primary and the secondary elements, 
as represented by the Noun, Verb, Adjective, and Ad- 
verb, may undergo transformations and expansions. 

6. The Subject, whose type is the Noun, may be also 
a Pronoun, or an Infinitive (Parts of Speech — Noun) : 

* he lives ;' *to work is the lot of men ;' * working is often 
fatiguing.' 

There are two infinitive forms, both taking the place of the noun 
as the subject or object of a sentence. These forms have so much of the 
nature of the verb as to be able to take an object and qualifying 
words, whence it is very common to have an expanded infinitive 
phrase as the subject of a sentence : * to hear a good orator is rare ;' 

* to work hard is the &te of many ;' * to speak the truth at all times is 
reckoned a dufy;' * reading much is not the only way to know- 
lodge.* 

The infinitive may have a subject, as well as an object and quali- 
fying words; this is effected by prefixing 'for :' *for a prince to be 
reduced by villany to my circumstances is calamity enough' — * to be 
reduced is calamity enough for a prince.* 

The subject is still farther tmnsformed by being converted into 
a clause ; but when this occurs the sentence is not simple, but com- 
plex. 

The Object, or completion of the Predicate lasc^^^ 
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also a Noun for its type, undergoes the same transform* 
ations as the Subject : * the dog follows him ;* * John 
likes working (to work) ;* ' leave off shrieking^ and begin 
considering f * every one likes to hear good news,* 

The rale that one verb governs another in the infinitiye is merely 
a way of saying tiiat an infinitiye can be the object of a sentence in 
place of a nonn, or that one verb can govern another only when 
that other is in a noun form : ' I b^in to move,' means ' I 
begin the act of moving ;' * to move/ is the same as * the act of 
moving.* 

* To * is not necessary to the infinitive : it is not insei-ted after the 
verbs 'have,' 'may,' *can/ * shall/ *will/ 'do/ 'dare,' *bid/ 'let/ 

* make/ * must,' * durst,' • need not/ * feel,* * hear,* * see/ * To * is also 
dropped after the preposition * but :* * he did nothing but read/ 

7. The Enlarged Subject or Object may be (1) 
an Adjective, (2) a Possessive Case, (3) a Noun in 
Apposition, (4) a Phrase made up of a Preposition 
and a Noun, (5) a Participial Phrase ; these being the 
various means of qualifying or modifying the Noun. 

(1.) The Adjective: *mucli anxiety shortens life;' 

* we met an dd soldier/ 

This is the reg^ular and usual mode of expressing the attribute of a 
noun, whether the subject or the object of a sentence. We may in- 
clude under it the many cases where a noun is used as an adjective: 

* stump orator,' * iron diike,' ' tra'nh-vnkj,' &c. ; and the few oases were 
an adverb is so used : * the church here,* &c,* 

(2.) A possessive case ; as * ^^ hiTig'a nrerogative ;' * hia 
death/ 

Here the possessive acts the part of the adjective by specifying some 
individual instance of the thing named by the other noun : * of all 

* A phrase formed by the infinitive In * ing * may sometimes take ao a4}ectlve 

* that (burning the capitol) was a wanton outoage.' The similar oonstmctlon, *tke 
sendii:^ them the llgiit,' was objected to by Lowtii, whu considered that there are two 
equivalent constructions, and these alone admissible, '(by) sending them,' and 'the 
sending of them :' in this last case, ' sending ' being a verbal noun. But these are not 
in all cases equivalent : ' he expressed the pleasure he had in hearing the philosopher ' 
and ' in the hearing of the philosopher,' have different meanings. 

With a verbal noun it is a mistake to omit the article : 'by (the^ obsereing of tblB 
rule you will gain your point;' 'at (a or the) meeting ef council;' *by (the) com- 
paring of authorities/ As the prefixing of the article usually implies that the word ii 
ft verbal noun, we are liable to error in omitting the 'of ' after it, or rather we make 
a total change of tbe meaning: 'the meeting of the council,' and 'the meeting the 
council,' are both allowable, but for different significations. ' When tbe lioid saw It; 
he abhorred them, because of the provoking of his sons and daughters;' * because of 
provoking his sons,' and ' l)ecau8e of the provoking his sons,' all conv^ dlffereo* 
ideas. In the first, ' provoking ' is a participle, in the second, a verbal noun, and Ii 
tAe third, aa lnOnitive.—Croim>le on the Ensllsh Ijai^^nage, p. 218. 
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ErerogatiTes, the one here spoken of is the one belonging to the 
ing/ 

(3.) A Noun in apposition: *Havelock, the hero^ is 
dead ;' * and David, the kiag^ answered Joab, the captain of 
the host^* &c. 

A phrase may be in apposition as well as a noon. * The rale, to 
love (by neiffiibour as Htyaelf, comprehends our duty to man ;' ' his 
fuoposal to raise (he siege was approved of by the Government.' 

It is a general principle of language, that words placed together 
are to be understood as mutually connected, if there be nothing indi 
cated to the contrary. 

(4.) A Phrase made up of a Preposition and a Noun : ' a 
man of letters ' (a literary man) ; * the right of pasture ; ' a 
word in season ;' ' the house by the toood ;' ' men with wives J* 

We may specify a thing by any circumstance of position or relation 
to other things, which relationship is usually expressed by a prepotd- 
tion : 'the door on your right handj* *the property for eaJs ;' * the 
church on (he hiU f ' the road to ruin f * the battle of Hastings f ' the 
captain with his men ;* * five of (he seven ; * the chief among ten thou- 
sand.* The infinitive being the same as a noun, we may include 
such cases as * a desire to rise,' The same remark applies to the 
gerund : * a house to let* 

(5.) A Participial Phrase ; that is, a Participle, either 

alone, or having an object, or qualified by an Adverb, 

like a Verb : * a man carrying a burden passed a cow quietly 

grazing^ 

The participle sometimes qualifies or restricts the noun as an 
adjective would do. In such a sentence as * the minister having ob- 
tained information of the conspiracy, ordered all those concerned in it 
to be arrested,* the second participle, — * concerned in it,' restricts or 
defines * those,' and is therefore a restrictive adjunct ; but the first, — 

• havinff obtained,' &C., does not define the 'minister,' but supposes 
him to be defin^ or ascertained already, and imparts additional in- 
formation respecting him : it is a contracted form of a compound sen- 
tence, — * the minister obtained information, and ordered,' &c. It is a 
co-ordinating odjunct. 

This mode of contracting a compound sentence exhibits one of the 
characteristic functions of the participle. The participial phrase 
depends for its subject and for its power of affirmation on the finite 
cUiuse. 'Having gained our purpose, we departed,' is the same ah 

* we sained our purpose, and we departed ;' but in the contraction, 
the simject of the first clause is omitted, and the form of affirmation 
dropped. There is a very common error ^ith reference to this con- 
struction : thus, * having Mled in this attempt, no farther tt^5^L^"aak 
made.' Here the participle * having* \b m\}iMs\jL\» ^ ^Q^o^^V'^is^&'^ssfiJSA 
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dftiuB supplying a different subject The mistake probably arises 
from confounding the co-ordinating participial adjunct with tke par- 
ticiple in the absolute construction : it would be correct to say, ' the 
att^pt having failed, no fen-ther trial/ &c. The participial phrase is 
then complete in itself. 

8. The Subject (or the Object) may be enlarged by a 
combination of two or more of these modes. 

(1.) Instead of the simple adjective, we may have an adjective fol- 
lowed by a phrtise of reference or of regimen ; as *a man sufficient in 
himself t * anxious for nothing,' * desirous to please,' ' blameless in his 
life,' * careless of appearances.' 

The most usual case of this construction is when the noun phrase 
implies a reference to something, or indicates in what point or direc- 
tion the meaning of the adjective is to be taken ; thus * careless ' is 
qualified or limited by stating the exact matter that the carelessness 
applies to : • careless in his person,' * of his money,' * of his life.' 

When an adjective seems to govern an infinitive like a verb, it is 
because of its close alliance to some verb; thus, 'desirous to please,' 
scarcely differs from * desiring to please,' which is the infinitive or 
participle (as the case may be) of * desire/ For the very same rea- 
son a noun may seem to have a regimen, as ' the desire to please.' 
These are examples of the great freedom that our langUHge allows in 
substituting one part of speech for another. 

(2.) It is very common to have two or more adjectives qualifying the 
same subject ; as * the deep Stygian recesses,' * the old man etoquefnt^ 
* a good and faidiffd servant,' * the Victoria Hotel Company, limited* 
Also the possessive and an adjective may be frequently found con- 
joined : * Wellington's Peninsular army.' 

(3.) Thq noun of the prepositional phrase may be qualified by an 
adjective : * a man of any sense ;' * a pearl of great price.* Witii or 
without this qualification, the prepositional phrase may be conjoined 
with an adjective : • a grown man of sense ;' • a goodly pearl of great 
price ;' • a vjary statesman in difficult tim^* 

(4.) The participial phrase may be combined with other qualifica- 
tions : *a,powerftd mind engaged on great proliems.* Here * mind* is 
restricted both by the adjective and by the participle. 

As every noim occurring in a phrase may be the subject of new 
qualifications, the main subject may be enlarged without any other 
limit than that of becoming too complicated to be easily understood. 

All the attributes that constitute the enlargement of the subject may also be pre- 
dicated of It, as will be seen presently. Tbln^ in the attributive relation to a sutiject 
are assunvd to belong to it, instead of being predicated of it: 'a valvantman,' 'aman 
of Inuvery,' ' a man having a stout heart,' kc, supfiose or assume the diaractertstlc of 
Invvory as belonging to a man, and distinguishing him from the rest of men. If this 
cannot be assumed, and needs to be asserted, we must predicate it; as ' he u vaUant, 
is a man of bravery, a man of stout heart,' &c, 

9. The Predicate may be a single Verb, in which 
case it is called simple; as 'the dt)g runs, *the sky 

dr^Atenx. ' The Predicate is called complex when it ia 
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made up of a Verb of incomplete Predication and its 
complement : ' the dog is runnmg ;' * the sky grams dear;'* 
' he seemed honest,' 

The verb * be/ called the copula, is by pre-eminence the verb of 
incomplete predication. Except in the case where it has its proper 
raeanin^: of existence, this verb always requires some subject or attri- 
bute joined to it to make a complete predicate : * Pitt was a states- 
man * (noun) / • the sky is blue ' (adjective) ; * he is here ' (adverb) ; 

* that was of no consequence ' (phrase). 

The otlier verbs of incomplete predication are the intransitive 
verbs, — * become,' *get,' *grow,' *fall,' *live,' *die,* *seem,' &c., 
and the <rans7<iv6 verbs, — •can,' 'do,' * shall/ 'will/ *make,* 'call/ 
•deem/ * think/ 'consider/ 'choose,* * elect/ 'constitute/ * ap- 
point,' &c. : * Napoleon became first consul ;' * he got better ;' ' I fell 
asleep ; 'he grows a man;* * he grows taUf * he seemed clever ;* ' I 
can torite ;' ' you do well,' 

The transitive verbs of incomplete predication have two con- 
structions, active and passive. In the passive voice they closely 
iiesemble the intransitive; as 'he was made, chosen, elected, ap- 
pointed, constituted, declared, first consul;' *he is thought, deemed, 
considered, a man of ability,* 

With intransitive verbs, and also with transitive verbs used pas- 
sively, the completion of the predicate is something affirmed of the 
subject of the sentence: * he seemed a god,* 'the wine tastes sour;* 
' the rope is made fast* Hence the predicate, if a noun or adjective, 
agrees m case with the subject ; in other words, is considered to be in 
the nominative. 

This remark, bowever, is of very litUe Importance In the English langoage, since, 
In the absence of noun inflections, it can apply only to the pronouns, as ' I am he,' 
Even as regards the pronouns, the expression ' It is I,' has been called in question by 
some grammarians, as not in accordance with the genius of our language. 

When the verb is transitive, and in the active voice, the comple- 
ment of the predicate is an attribute of the object of the verb ; as 

• they elected him captain,* * he left me behind,* ' they made the house 
secure,* When the complement is a verb in the infinitive (he 
can tvrite), the object is attached to this infinitive : ' he can write 
French,* 

10. The form of Negation is not to be looked upon 
as enlarging the Predicate : * the sun does not shine ;' * he 
laughs not ; ' * the course is inexpedient,' 

Every declaratory sentence either affirms or denies, and the denia] 
is not moro complicated than the affirmation. In other words, the 
negative ' not ' is considered a part of the predicate rather than an 
adverbial enlargement of it : * he laughs merrily * is an enlargement 
of the predicate, not so • he does not laugh.' 

11. The Predicate is enlarged "by th^^t^i^q^I ^s^. O^^^ 
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* Cadsat conquered Gaul ;' ' lie defies opposition ;' * they con- 
etituted nie umpire.' 

It has already been seen that the object is of the same nature aa 
the subject. It may be a noun, pronoun, or an infinitive ; it may be 
enlarged by an adjective, a possessive case, a noun in apposition, a 
phrase made up of a preposition and noun, a participial phrase. 

12. The Predicate is further enlarged by an Adverb, 
or an Adverbial phrase : * he rose early ;* * she sings weU ;* 
' they returned in good order ^ These are called Adverbial 
Adjuncts of the Predicate. 

An adverb cmt adverinal pbnun, as has been seen, expresses any 
circumstancG of place, time, degree, certainty or uncertamty, causoi 
instrument, manner, connected with the action: *we met t» t^ 
Unxm ;' * it happened lorn ago ;' * it concerns us litUe ;* * assuredly yoa 
will find it so ;' * he died of fever ; • the city was taten hy stratagem ;* 
^ he cried loith a loud voice ;' * the brook murmured pleasantiy ;' * he 
was naiuraJUy (by nature) kind,* 

13. The Adverbial phrase may be a Noun, a Preposi- 
tion and a Noun, a Participle, a Participial Phrase, an 
Infinitive, or a Gerund. 

(1.) A Noun : ' we walked a mile ;' * it weighs a pound ;' 

* they ran a race,^ 

(2.) A Preposition and Noun : * he went of necessity ;' 

* they watched by day and hy night J 

The adverbial adjunct of Preposition and Noun is 
sometimes spoken of aa the indirect object: *he gave 
money to the poor ;* ' they accused him qf conspiracy ^ and 
condemned him to a fine.* 

In these examples the verb has a direct object which it governs, 
— * gave money y 'accused Aim,' * condemned /*m,*— and what seems 
a second object required to specify the action completely. But 
these indirect objects may also be viewed in the light of advorbial 
adjuncts, or as qualilying the action of the verb. When we say • they 
condemned him to a jimt we indicate by these words something 
regarding the manner of his condemnation. 

In such constructions as * they saluted him Emperor^ some gram- 
marians consider * emperor ' (the completion of the predicate; as a 
second or indirect object. 

(3.) A Koun qualified by some adjunct: *he rose hk 

height ;' * we arrived last night ;* ' we saw a pyramid me 

hundred feetin height ;' * let me die the death of the righteous* 

The noun in these constructions is in the objective case. In soma 
iastuoceg there ia an ellipsis of a preposition: * we arrived onboi 
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during last night. Also in the case of the sunple noun used adver- 
bially, — ' tbev ran a race,* the noun is in the objectiye. In the 
expression *let me die Ots death of the righteotts,* the moaning is 
'after the manner that the righteous die/ which is obviously an 
adferbial signification. 

(4.) A Participle, or a Participial Phrase : * they went 
along singing ;' * he stood gazing on the scene below,* 

In many instanoes this adjimot may ako be considered as a sepa- 
rate clause contracted into a participial phnse : ' they went along, 
and eang (as they went) ;' * he stood, and gazed,' For it will b&seea 
that the participle is m apposition with the nominaUve to the verb : 
• they — singing,' * he — gazing.' 

When the Participle agrees with a Noun different 

from the Nominative of the Verb, the Phrase is said to 

be in the Nominative Absolute : ' the sun having risen, we 

commenced our journey ;' * this said, he sat down.' 

The absolute case, or the case of a detached participial clause, 
differs in different languages, but grammarians have for the most 
part agreed that la Englisn it is the nominative ; accordingly, the 
toUowing are deemed correct constructions : — 

Then I shall be no more; 
And Adam wedded to another Eve, 
8haH live with her enjoying : J csttnef.— ifiUon. 

I shall not lag behind, nor err 
The way, thou leading. — Milton, 

On these and kindred thoughts intent I lay 
In silence musing by my comrade's side. 
He alao iiienL — WordsuMrth, 

Hence it is common to regard as wrong the expression of Tillot- 
tfon, — ^*he made as wise and true proverbs as anybody else has done 
since, him only excepted, who,' &c.* 

In these lines of Cowper we have an adverbial at^unct made un ol 

two participial phrases used absolutely : — 

llien, as a gallant bark flrom Albion's coast 
(The storm:> all weather'd and the ocean cross'd) 
Shoots into port, Sec. 

The following has been erroneously given as an example of the 
absolute construction : * and finding disciples, we tarried there seven 
days.' ^ 

* Mr. Ernest Adams dissents Arom grammarians generally on this subject, and 
maintains that the dative ought to be the absolute case in English, as it was in the 
Anglo-Saxon. He properly remarks that the ' meanitig conveyed by these absolute 
words cannot be expressed by a true nominative.' In the classical languages the ab> 
solute case is not the nominative. Dr. Latham is of the same opinion, in all proba> 
biUty, the nominative was fixed upon ftvm some random instances, without any 
deliberate consideration. As it is only in the pronouns that the case is seen, and as 
examples of both constructions are to be found in good writers, there Li aomci sBF^csi'dsN^ 
for contending that usage leaves the matter o^en. 
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The Substantive in the Participial constructioii is 

sometimes omitted, and then the Participle is used tm* 

personally : ' granting this to be true, what is to be inferred 

from it ?' 

There might seem to be here an omission of * I,* or * we/ — * I grant< 
ing,' &c; but as regards the common expression * considering all 
these things/ &c., a different view is taken. In old English the 
words * being ' and * considered ' often introduced absolute phittses. 

* Natheless, considered his distresse *--^Chaucer) ; that is, ' his distress 
considered/ ' all things considered/ In modem English the active 
participle has been substituted for the passive, either &om '>verlook- 
ing the true construction, or .from the disposition to use the active 
participle witft a passive meaning. Hence we may suppose that the 
expression 'granting this to }^ true,' is an equivalent of 'this 
granted/ 

• Notwithstanding,' * pending/ • during,' which seem to govern a noun 
in the manner of a preposition, are in reality absolute constructions : 
* nottoitJistanding our losses we shall persevere/ 'during the day/ 
'pending the brial.' The natural oider would be 'our losses not- 
withstanding,' ' the day during, or continuing,' ' the trial pendii^ / 
and in the instance of 'notwithstanding/ this order is not un« 
common. 

' Except ' is a remnant of the Latin ablative absolute (ea excepta) : 
except Aist or ' this excepted* ' Save ' was also an ablative absolute. 

The phrase 'generally speaking/ wliich is an absolute construc- 
tion, may be best explained by supposing an omission of the substan* 
tive or pronoun (' 1/ ' we,' or • one ), 

(5.) An Infinitive or a Gerund : ' he is a fool to throw 

away such a chance * (infinitive with prep.) ; ' the courtier 

stoops to rise ' (gerund). 

The infinitive is so closely allied to the noun as to act the part of a 
noun-pl»rase when preceded, as it usually is, by the preposition *to.' 

* He is a fool/ and the manner or circumstance or explanation of his 
being so is * for the throwing away of the chance.* 

The gerund is known from its expressing end, or purpose : ' What 
weut ye to see f Hence it is an adverbial adjunct of purpose or in- 
tention when foUowiug another verb : ' he went abroad to make his 

fortune/ 

The adverbial adjunct may be a clause, in which case the sentence 
is DJ longer simple, but complex. 

THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

14. A Complex Sentence, while consisting of one 
principal Subject and Predicate, contains two or more 
finite Verbs : * I saw that something was wrong ;' * no one 
can say how the thing happened.' 
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The part containing the principal Subject and Predi- 
cate is called the principal clause ; the other part, the 
Subordinate Clause, or Clauses : * I saw ' (principal) 
*tbat something was wrong' (subordinate). 

We may have a plurality of subordinate clauses in the same relation 
to the principal ; as * we were told that the messenger had just arrived^ 
and had seen the general' At other times the subordination is carried 
to the second or even a higher degree ; as ' I know not by what fale 
it eoTnes (1) that he is cdtoays against me (2).* 

15. Subordinate Clauses are of three kinds, according 
as they are the representatives of the Noun, of the Ad- 
jective, or of the Adverb. They are thus divided 
into Noun Clauses, Adjective Clauses, and Adverbial 
Clauses. 

It has been seen that among the substitutes for the noun is included 
a Clause, and so for the adjective and for the adverb. 

Hie Noun Clause, 

16. The Noun Clause occupies the place of the Noun, 

and may be the subject or object of the Principal Clause ; 

as * that he had been rash was apparent to all ;' ' I saw that 

the tcaters had risen ;' * I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls. ^ 

Thd noun clause is, as it were, the expansion or equivalent of a 
noun or noun phrase : ' his rashness was apparent ;* * I saw tite rise 
of the waters.' * I wish the happiness of aU men * {that all men should 
be happy). 

The Noun Clause may be in apposition to some other 
Noun ; as * the idea that any one should challenge his right 
had never crossed his mind.' 

It may be the completion of the Predicate : ' the con- 
sequence was that we achieved a victory,* 

When a noun clause is the subject of a sentence it is very common 
to use the word * it ' as the grammatical subject of the principal verb, 
and to place the noun clause at the end : * t^ is certain that the river 
may he crossed' TJie noun clause is then in apposition to ' it.' 

The objective relation, which belongs properly to verbs, may bo 
sustained also by nouns and adjectives, hence these are sometimes 
followed by noun clauses ;* thus, * there is no proof that he did this ;' 
' I am sure thai this is so;* *I do this in the hope Viat he uriU deserve 
it.* But, as already remarked (p. 152 , these nouns and adjectives 
have the fall force and meaning of verbs : they are the same as, * it 
is not proved that he ilid this ;' *I believe that this is so;' ' I do thi« 
lieoause I hope that he will deserve it.' 

* Maton,p. WV* 
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17. Noun Clauses are introduced by 'That,' or by 
eome interrogative word ; as * what,' * when,' ' whence, 

* how,' * why,* &o. 

• That ' is the most usual connective. Properly speakmg it is thf 
demonstratiye ' that,' followed by a clause instead of a noun : * ^ 
know that * — viz., a certain fact or circumstance affirmed in the noun 
clause — * we shall soon arrive.' 

The conjunction is frequently omitted before an objective clause : 

* I fonr we shall he late f * he said he vxmld do it forthwUh* 

The verb • doubt,' preceded by 'not,' is sometimes followed by • but 
that :' * I do not doubt hat tha;t. we shall know the whole.* The * but ' 
in this case is, however, unnecessary and inelegant. 

The interrogative connectives are seen in ^e following examples : 

* how it happened is a mystery ;* * you know who I am, and- where I 
came from ;' ' we cannot say how America was first inhabited';' ' tell 
me where I shall find the master ;' * it is uncertain whether he will 
come ;' * science teaches us why the fell of the mercury portends rain ;' 

* he asked me liow old I was ;' * whoever gives information will be 
rewarded.' 

In such cases the subordinate clause is really a question which 
the principal clause embodies in some form or other. This construc- 
tion is sometimes called the indirect question. 

It is interesting to note the contraction of these clauses into infini- 
tive phrases : * they knew not where to go, what to do, who to look to, 
how to act, when to begin ;' * how not to do it ;' • I believe the man 
(to be) guUty ;' ' he denied leaving used UixU expression ' (Infin. in ing\ 

Instead of the interrogative ' whether,' we find the conjunction ' ii ' 
sometimes employed : ' he asked if that was my opinion.* Being 
against analogy, and also unc»Jled for, this practice should not be 
foUowed. 

Tike Adjective Clause. 

18. When a clause limits or defines a Noun or Pro- 
noun, it is of the nature of an Adjective : ' men tJiat are 
selfish (selfish men) never win our esteem ;' * I remember 
the place that he occupied (the-ht/'him''Occupied place).' 
Hence these are called Adjective Clauses. 

An Adjective Clause may be found in any place of the 
sentence where a Noun may occur for an Adjective to 
qualify. 

1. With the subject: 'the rains Ihat have jmt faOen will do mnoh 
goodf 'pjthatisnoisyandintemperaie is of short duration;* 'he 
thai sows will reap.' 

2. With the object: 'we met the man (hat we had eeen m the 
morning ;* ' I love them thai love me." 

3. In adverbial adjuncts : ' in the day (hat thou efted ihere(^.t thou 
ahaitdio.' 
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19. The Adjective Clause, being by its nature re- 
itrictive, should be introduced by the restricting rela- 
tive * that/ or its equivalents, rather than by ' who ' or 
•which,' the relatives more properly adapted for co- 
ordination. ' The man that is wise ' (meaning the same 
as ' the wise man ') is preferable to ' the man who is wise.' 

* The house Uud Jack built/ * any one that chooses to inquire,' 
* I want a man HuU ^vill share my burdens,' are constructions witli 
the adjective clause, and are best introduced by ' that/ The equiva- 
lents of *that' are *such as,' *when,' and 'where/ with its com* 
pounds 'whereof,' &o. 'Where* is perhaps equally admissible for 
restriction and for co-ordination ; but its compounds are restrictive 
rather than co-ordinating : ' a horse «udi as you want is not easily 
to be found ;' ' he came at the time when I expected him / * the son 
of man had Dot a place where to lay his heaid ;' ' the point wherein 
yon are mistaken is this ;' ' I know a bank wTiereon the wild thyme 
grows/ 

We have also seen that participial apposition is sometimes restric- 
tive: *men destined to mould their age are first moulded on it/ 
Being not uniformly so applied, this construction is liable to ambi- 
guity ; but on noticlDg that the subject is of itself vague and unde- 
termined, as in this case (men), we are prepared for regarding the 
accompanying phrase as restrictive. When, on the other hand, 
the subject is sufficiently defined, we then look upon the participial 
accompaniment as adding new fiicts ; In other words, as a co-ordinat- 
ing phrase. This consideration, and the context generally, are slU 
tl:at we liave to guide us in interpreting the meaning of the relatives 
' who ' and * whidi ' in modem English style, where they are used 
in both the senses now mentioned. 

When the relative is in the objective case it is often omitted : ' I 
have found the book (that) you want.' We may also say (collo- 
quially) ' this is all I have.' The omission in the nominative case 
leads to an ungraiomatical construction (p. 171, § t)4). 

Some attention is necessary to distinguish adjective clauses pre- 
ceded by • who/ * what,* * when,' * where/ * wherein/ from noun 
clauses expressing the indirect question: 'teU me where he lives' 
(noun clause) ; * this is the place where he lives' (adjective clause;. 
The adjective clause must always have a substantive which it quali- 
fies. 

The adjective clause may in certain cases be contracted into an 
infinitive phrase, thereby becoming more terse : * the son of man had 
not where to lay his head ' (no place that he might lay his head in). 

Hie Adverbial Clause, 

20. An Adverbial Clause is the equivalent of an Ad- 
rerb, and qualifies a verb : * he went away after the sun 
had risen, ' (after sunrise). 
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Adverbial clauses form the greater number of subordinate clauses, 
and may be divided into as many classes as adverbs, and, like them, 
may qualify verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs. 

(1.) Placo : * we remain where toe are ;' * wherever you go 
I will go/ 

Such clauses are inlnoduced by the relative adverbs of place : 

* where/ 'whither/ * whence/ * wherever,' * wheresoever,* &c. These 
adverbs both conuect the dependent clause to the principal, and also 
qualify the verb of the dependent clause. Thus, in the expression 

* it stands where it loas* * where ' connects * it was ' with * it stands/ 
and also qualifies * it was ' by an adverb of place (there) : ' it was 
there, and it stands there still.' 

(2.) Time : ' he wrote as soon as the news arrived ;' * we 
left while he was faking ;' * you may go there as often as 
you pleaseJ 

Adverbial clauses of time are introduced by the relative adverbs of 
time, — • when,' • wliile,' • whenever,* and by the prepositions or the 
oonjunctionsoftime, — * before,' * after/ * since/ 'ere,' * until,' *as soon 
as/ * no sooner than,' 'just when/ * the moment that/ &c 

(3.) Degree : * the sea is as deep as the mountains are 

high ;* " the result was greater than I anticipated ;* * the more 

you have, the more you want/ 

There is always some expression denoting comparison in clauses of 
degree. They are introduced by *than,' *a8,' *the.* They are 
atte,ched to adjectives and adverbs rather than to verbs ; the reason 
being that degree applies more properly to qualities than to actions : 

* he is stronger than I am ;* ' he behaves as toell as was anticipated.' 

Tlieso adverbial clauses of degree undergo the peculiar ellipsis 
seen in such examples as *he is as rich as Croesus (is rich);' 'he 
works harder than ever (he worked hard).' 

(4.) Certainty or Uncertainty : * as sure as I speak, you 
will repent of this.' Here we have merely the phrase 
ology of degree applied to assurance, doubt, or denial. 

(5.) Cause or Eeason : * the garrison surrendered, 
because their provisions failed,* 

These clauses are introduced by the conjunctions ' because,* ' as, 

* since.* 

We may also include under this head the relation of Gondition, intro- 
duced by ' if,* * unless,' * except,' * though,' * however,' &c. : • we shall 
reap if we faint not ;' ' (hough he slay me, yet will I trust in him ;' 

* however you may try, you will not gain your end.* In sentences con • 
tniuing a condition, the clause expressing the consequence ib the prin- 
cipal clause, and the clause expressing me condition, supposition, or 
conceasioTi is the subordinate clause : * I will go (principal) if it should 

mw Duke Georgea for nine days' [wh(yrdinate\ 
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Consequence is expressed by ' so that : ' * a storm arose, so thai we 
oonld not leave the harbour.' For signifying end or purpose, * that,* 
*in order that,* are employed. 

(6.) Manner in general. Among the relations not 
included in the foregoing heads are likeness, iinlikeness, 
and various nnclassifiable modes of action : ^ he did 
as he was told.* 

'Idaimer' is often ezpreflsed by an adverbial adjunct oontahiing an adjective 
cUMue ; as * train np a child in the way that it should go.' Here the clause * that 
it ^uld go ' qualifies the noun * way/ and is not an adverbial clanse, though occur- 
ring in an adverbial adjunct. The words 'mode,' 'manner,' &c., occur in the same 
construction. In the sentence ' we should have urived sooner, but that uy met rmVi 
a/a accident* the subordinate clause is considered to be a noun clause, governed by 
' but' as a preposition ; the entire expression following 'arrived ' being of the uaiure 
of an adverbial adljunct 

21. The Adverbial Clause is contracted by omitting 
the Verb, or by changing it into a Participle : * while 
(I am) on this part of the subject, I may remark;' * riding 
(as we rode) through the wood^ we met an old man; ' * on 
reviewing the whole case, I am still of the same opinion.' 

THB OOMPOtTND SBNTENOB 

22. A Compound Sentence contains two or more Co- 
ordinate Sentences united : * the sim rose, and the mists 
disappeared ;* * he came, but we did not see him ;' * he 
was there, else I should not have seen him.' 

In these examples the separate clauses are noways dependent on each 
otlier. £ither assertion might have been made alone : we might have 
said * the sun rose,' or ' tlie mists disappeared,' separately, without 
incompleteness of sense; whereas we could not break up a complex 
sentence into clauses with independent meaning : * I will, if I can.' It 
is true, that wlien assertions are coupled together in the same period, 
there is an intention that they should be thought of together, but still 
they are not such that the one is dependent on the other for a com- 
plete meaning. 

The co-ordinating conjunctions (Parts of Speech — Conjunction, 
are so caUed because they unite co-ordinate clauses. 

ContrcLcted Sentences, 

23. "When the Co-ordinate Clauses of a Compound 
Sentence have the same Subject, the same Predicate, or 
any other part in common, we may avoid repeating the 
common part and thereby shorten or contract the ex- 
pression of the sentence ; as * the sun gives light and 
('the sun jrives) heat ;' * either you (must i^\ oy Iywqs^ si^\ 
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One subject may liaye two or more Predicates, as in the first ex- 
ample now given. One predicate may have a plurality of Subjects ; 
as ' Hannibal and GsBsar were great generals.' 

There may be a plurality of Objects ; as * whosoever shall leave 
houses and lands for my sake.' The Adverbial adjunct of the predicate 
may be the common part : * he advances and retires slowly.' 

Often the common part id a Subordinate Clause : * the evil that men 
do lives after them ; the good (that men do) is often interred with 
their bones ;' ' he dieil glorious, though (he died . unfortunate.' 

The cumulative conjunction *and ' does not always indicate a com- 
pound sentence, as there are cases where it joins words or phrases 
without joining assertions (Parts of Speech — Conjunction). But tiie 
alternative conjunction • or,' can couple only clauses. When we say 
* he drove a carriage and pair," • carriage and pair ' makes but one ol)- 
ject ; but the use of * or ' excludes a combination of this kind : * bring 
either a carnage cr a saddle horse ' is a contracted sentence. 

In co-ordinate contracted sentences the parts joined by the conjunc- 
tion must stand in the same relation to the conmion part. * I add no 
more, and believe me yours truly ' is an irregular construction, for the 
conjunction couples a verb in the indicative — * add,' with another in 
the imperative — •believe,* and the contracted subject— • I,' is not 
the subject of both verbs. 

The following are Irregular contractions : — 

* This dedication may serve for almost any book that hcts, is, or 
shail be published ;' ' has been, is, or shall be, published.' * There are 
principles in man which ever Itave, and ever wiU incline him to this 
offence ;' * ever have inclined, and ever will incline.' 

When clauses are placed side by side without a conjunction ex- 
pressed, or other grammatical link (as a relative pronoun, or a relative 
adverb), they are sometimes termed * coUaieral ;* as * I came, I saw, I 
conquered ;* ' this is the way ; that road goes nowhere ;' * I believed, 
therefore have I spoken.' in such oonstnictions a certain rhetorical 
effect is produced by the ellipsis of the conjunctions. 



EXAMPLES OF ANALYSIS. 

SIMPLE SENTENCF8. 

24. In analyzing Simple Sentences the manner of 
proceeding is as follows : — 

I . Set down the subject of the sentence. 

II. Set down the enlargement, or attributive adjunct:: 
of the subject. 

III. Give the predicate verb. If this is a verb of in- 
aoiaplete predication, state the complement also. 
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IV. When the predicate is a transitive verb, state the 
object 

V. Set down the enlargement, or attributive adjuncts 
of the object. 

VI. Give the adverbial adjuncts of the predicate. 

25. Example: — 

* Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne, 
in rajless mctjesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre, o'er a. slumbering world.' 

I. Subject, •night.* 

II. Attributive adjimct of subject, noun in appotHion, * sable goddess.* 

III. Predicate, • stretches forth.' 

IV. Object, •sceptre.' 

Y. Attributive adjuncts ( 1. Possessive adjective, 'her.' 
of object, \ 2. Adjective, ' leaden.' 

1. •o'er a slumbering world.' 

2. * from her ebon throne.' 

3. • in rayless majesty.* 

4. 'now.* 



VI. Adverbial adjuncts 
of predicate. 



26. • The neglect to lay down in distinct terms the opposition be- 
tween the true and the false, has been the occasion of the generally 
anintelligible character of metaphysics.' 

L Subject, •neglect.* 

il. • the.* 
2. * to lay down in distinct terms the op- 
position between the true and the 
fulse.' 

11. Verb of incomplete prediaation, 'has 
boen ' 
2. Compl^merU of predicate, • the occa- 
sion.' 

^^* ^tr^pl^^^of\ 'o^*^; generally unintelligible character 
predioSe, \ of metephysics.' 

The adjuncte both of the subject and of the predicate contain a 
succession of subordinate parts, which might be specified in detail. 
Thus, * to lay down,* is the object of the noim 'neglect ;' • in distinct 
tei*ms,' adverbial adjunct of the verb * to lay down ;' • the (attribute 
to) opposition,* object of * to lay down ;' • between the true and the 
false,' prepositional phrase forming an adjunct to • opposition. So 
in the adjunct of the noun (comptement) of the predicate : *of the 
generally uQintelligible character,* prepositional phrase qualifying 
•occasion* (capable of beiug itself analyzed farther); *of meta* 
physics,' prepositional phrase qualifying diameter. 

27. • Having first procured guides, we began oar ascent of tU9 
iMHintaiD.' 
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2. Subject, ' We; 

XL Attributive adjunct ( (Particij^ial phrase of eo-ardination) 
of subject^ \ * having first procured guides.' 

III. Predicate, * began.* 

I V. Object, * ascent/ 

V. Attributive adiuncta I J* -^^^^^^^'^f; *<^?^-*. , - .. 

of object {2. Prepositional phrase, *of the moun- 

The attributive adjunct of the subject here is a co-ordinate clause 
contracted into the participial apposition phrase, ' having first pro- 
cured guides,' which might be farther analyzed into verb, object, 
and adverb. 

28. * There is a pleasure in being alone after the excitement of 
much society/ 

L Subject, 'pleasure/ 

{1 Article ' a ' 
2, PaHidpUa phrase, « in being alone.' 

ni. Predicate, * is ' (exists). 

VI. Adverbiul adjunct8\ ^ .^Zt\\iq excitement of much so- 
of predicate, | ^^^^> 

This example is introduced to show how we should analyze our 
idiomatic phrase, 'there is/ employed to give a more emphatic 
assertion of existence than the parts of the verb 'be' ataiiding 
alone can give. 

* He gave me a letter to read.' 

I. Subject, 'he/ 

III. Predicate, ' gave.' 

IV. Object of verb, 'letter/ 

V. Attributive adjunct of object, * aj 

VI. Adverbial adjuncts ( 1. ' me ' (t. 6., ' to me ')• 

of predicate, ( 2. 'to read,' (gerund). 

29. It is vain to pretend ignorance of the fact.' 

L Subject, • it/ 

TIT T> ,. . / Verb of incomplete preddoaiioTi, * ia,* 

lU. rrecucate, ^ Complement of predicate, 'vain.' 

VI. Adverbial adjunct of complement o/i^redtM^ 'to pretend igno- 
rance of the &ct.' 

30. ' Who are you 7* 

1. Subject, 'you/ 

TTT -n J' i i Verb of incomplete predioatiOfL*BieJ' 

IIL Predicate. j Comptinnent ofpredioate, ' wha' 

COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

31. These are to be analyzed Id the first instance as 
^€eaoh ivubordinate clause were a single word or phrase. 
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The subordinate clauses are then to be analyzed sepa- 
rately. 

Examples containing Noun dauaes:-^ 

82. * That he committed the fault* could be judged from Mb look^. 
I. Subject, noun clause, * that he committed the &tult/ (a) 

III. Predicate { S.tt^e£:KKei^'''- 
yj. Adoerlidl adjunct o/predieate, 'from his looW 

(Analysis of (I. 
I. Subject, * he/ 
ni, Predica^ 'committed.' 

IV. Object, *fkVL\t: 

V. Attribtdive ojdjfmd of object, • the.' 

The conjunction ' that' does not enter into the constrnction of the 
dependent clause. 

33. * I told him, that we should be there.' 
I, Subject,'!: 

m. Profecate,* told.' 

rV. Object, noun dause, * that we should be there/ (a) 

VI. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, • him.' 

(Analysis of a.) 
I. Subject, * we.' 

TTT ■D^^A'^*^ i Verb of incomplete predication,* %YiOvl<dihe: 

111. rreaicate, ^ Cwnplement of predicate, * there.* 

In these constructicms the practice has been to term * him ' the in- 
direct object of the verb, but we may also regard it as an adverbial 
word indicating a circumstance connected with the act of telling. 
It is important to compare this example with the following : — 

34. *I strongly warned him that disaster would foUow such 
perve>rsity.* 

I, Suhjed,*V 

Verb of incomplete predication, • warned.* 
Complement of predicate, noun douse, * that 
disuster would follow such perversity,' 
rV. Objedofverb, *him.* 
VI. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, 'strongly.' . 
Here *him* is the dired object of * warned.* We might say, *I 
UM the fact that we should be there;' but not 'I warned the fact 
that disaster should follow.' Hence in the one case the noun clause 
is the real object of the verb ; in the other case it is not the object, 
ttu'l must be considered a part of the prediwite. 

35. * it is singular that you should make that mistake.* 

I. Sutjed,* it: 

II. Attributive adjund of sutjed^ noun clause in tLpposition, * thaH 
you should make that mistake, fa, 

TTT PrpilirnfA. J ^^rb of incomplete predicaUcn, 'h* 

Ui. I reawate, ^ Comjiement o/predtcaia^ " ivwRsi^.^: 



in. Predicate, 
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AnalysUiofa.) 
L Subject *y cm.' 
ILL Predioate, * shonld make.' 
IV. Oy«rf, •mistake.' 
Y. Attributive a4junot of object, * thai' 

36. * Tell me how you are. 

L Subject, *yovL' (understood). 

ITL Predicate, •teXi: 

lY. Object, noun clause, *how you are.' (a) 

YI. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * me?, 

(Analysis of a.) 
I. Subject, 'you.* 

37. •! wish to know where you live.' 
I. Subject,*!: 
in. Predicate, 'wish. 
lY. (1) Olject of predicate, infinitive, 'to know.' 



I Y. (2) deject of dependent infinitive, nom* dauee, * where you 
live.' (a) 

(Analysis of a.) 
I. Subject, 'yoa: 
III. Predicate, * live.' 
YI. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * where.' 

Mxamples containing Adjective CUuues ; — 

38. "me nill that you see in the distance o(xnmands a fine proe- 
pect' 

L Subject, 'hm: 

IL Attributive adjundai I' 4^!^^'.**^*' .xv * • *i. 

^.TrtV^^i^ { 2. Adjective dame, 'that you see in this 
of tiic subject, I "distence.' (a) 

IIL Predicate, * commands.' 

lY. 06/ec4 'proopect.' 

Y. Attributive adjuncts ( 1. Article, 'a.' 

of object, \ 2. Adjective, * fine.* 

(Analysis of a.) 
1. Subject, *yoM: 

HI. Predicate, * see.' » 

YL Adverbial adjund of predicate, * in the distance.' 

39. • Who was it that told you r 
I, Subject,* it: 

n. Attributive adjunct of subject, adjective dause, * that told you.' 

m. PreSieate. { ^^^S^^^^X^X.' ""' 

40. 'We saw the place where the Jacobite standard was raised.' 
Here *plaoe' is qualified by the adjective clause 'where the Jnoc» 

Arte siiutdaid was raised,' which is analysed thus: — 
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X. Sutjedt 'standfud.' 

n. AUribvtivea4imict8(l. AHide^'ilie.' 

o/tnibjetit \ % Adjective, * Jaoohiie,' 

m. PrediooUe, * was raised.' 
YI. Adoerhial adjunct of predicaie, * where ' (and there) 

Examples eontaining Adverbial Clautes: — 

41. * When I look upon the tombs of the great, eveiy emotion ol 
envy dies in me.' 

L Subject, 'emotion.' 

n,Adju^o/e^l^ed,{l':^^^^. 
m. Predicate, *^ea,* 

^^ ^^^^^/f^"^! 2; AdZbial dause, 'when I look upon 
ofpreduxUe, j the tombs of the great' Ta) 

(Analysis of a.) 
L 8uX4ect,'V 
HL Prcdixrfe, • look upon,* 
rV. Oftjecrf,* tombs.' 

V. Adjuncts of object, [ ^; .'^^j^^ ^^^^ 

YI. Adverbial adjunct ofptedioaie, * when ' (and then), 

42. * He is proud that he is noble.' . 
Principal dause, * be is proud.' 

Subordinaie adverbial dause, * Tthat) he is noble.' 

The expression * that he is noble ' expresses the reason, the * why/ 
of his bemg proud (* because' might have been used instead), and is 
therefore an adverbial clause. 

43. *He ran so &st that I could not overtake him.' 
Principal clause, *he ran so fast.' 

Subordinate adverbial clause (attached to the adverb * so,* which it 
modifies or defines), 'that I could not overtake him.' 

L Subject, * be.' 

UL Predicate, *raxL' 

YI. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * so fietst that I could nut over- 
take him.' (a) 

(Analysis of a.) . 

L Subject, *V 

in. Predicate, j Verbofiiicomj^ete^edrca^'cc^dm^t' 

^ ( Complemient of predicate, *OTertaEQ. 

lY. Object, 'him: 

YL Adverbial adjunct of predicate, 'that.' 

'That' here is not a conjunction, but the equivalent of an adverb 
* he ran so fast, and so, or, 0^ that, I could not overtake him.' 

44. This example may be compared with the following: — *H€ 
6p(.>ke loud, that I might hear him.' 

Principal dause, • he spoke loud.' 

S^orddMote adverbial- douse, ' that I ml^lit hedx Ax^xsu 
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In this case *tliat' is still an adverb qualifying the verb of tbe 
subordinate clause ; it is equal to 'so as*' and states the circumstance, 
manner, or end of my hearmg liim. 

If we employ * in order thtit ' as the connective, the case is differ* 
ent; the clause * that I might hear him' is then a noun clnt^, 
qualifying 'order.* (Mason, art. 534.) 

45. ' Tiie sea is as deep as the mountains are high.' 
Frincmal rJauee, * the sea is as deep.' 

/Siu&oraznoffi adver&ioZ e2aiwe, * as the mountains are high.' 
I. Subject (with adjunct), 'the sea.' 

m. Predicate, i l^l^H^JS^^^'.^' 

\ Uompleniem of predicate, deep. 

VI. Adverbial adjunct of complement of predicate,* as* — 'as the 
mountains are high.' (a) 

(Analysis of a.) 
I. Suhjedf 'the mountains.' 

III. PredicaU. { ^X^f^:^:^^^^' 

VI. Adverbial adjunct of the complement, relative adverb, ' as.' 

46. In adverbial clauses introduced by the subordinating conjunc- 
tions ' if/ ' though,' * because,* • that,' &c., the confunctiou does not 
enter into tlie construction of the clause. It is the adverbial oon- 
junctions, 'when,' 'where,' 'whatever,' 'wherever,' that are con- 
sidered as qualifying the subordinate clause introduced by them. 

47. ' We must not think the life of a man begins when lie can 
feed himself Resolved as follows : — 

Principal clause, * We must not think.' (A) 

Subordinate noun clause, * (that) the life of a man begins.* (a) 

Adverbial dause subordinate to (a), 'when he can feed him- 
self.' (o2) 

Here wo have subordination of the second degree, and the whole 
may be symbolically expressed (A+a-f a^), 

COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

48. The Co-ordinate Sentences are to be analyzed 
separately, and the link of connection indicated. "Diese 
separate sentences, when complex, are to be analyzed as 
Mich. 

*Tlie house fell, and great was the fall liiereof.* 

[a] • Tlie house fell ; [b] great was the fall thereof/ 

'He goes [a], (but) it is intended tliat I should remain ' [b+^J. 

CONTRACTED SENTENCES. 

49. In these the omitted parts must be expressed at 
full length, after which the analysis proceeds as above. 

'FrofSB and seals live on land and in water.' Here thero are fi»uz 
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Bcutenoes. ' Fro^ liye on land ;' ' frogs live in water ;' ' seals livu 
on land;* • seals live in water/ 

* I am the first and (I am) the last' 

In the following example the contraction takes place in the sub- 
ordinate part of a complex sentence : ' when a man is from necessity 
his own tailor, tent-muker, carpenter, cook, huntsman, and fisherman, 
it is not probable that he will be expert at any of his callings.' So 
in this : ' say first, for Heaven hides nothing from thy view, nor the 
deep tract ot Hell.' 

Again : * In all times and in all places, man has sought to under- 
stand the language of nature/ 

50. Let Us present an analysb of the following compound sentence : 
* The theory of the Mahomelan government rests upon the mainte- 
nance of a clear separation from the xmbelievers ; and to propose to 
a Mussulman of any piety, that the Commander of the Faithful should 
obliterate the distinction between Metliometans and Christians would 
be proposing to obliterate the distinction between virtue and vice : 
the notion would seem to be not merely wrong and wicked, but a 
contradiction in terms/ . 

Analysis of sentence : — a. • The theory — ^unbelievers.' 

I. Subject (with cudjunds)^ * the theory of tlie Maliumetan govern- 
ment.' 

III. PrecZicoic, • rests upon/ 

IV. Olject {with adjuncts), * the maintenance/ &c. 
B. • and to propose — virtue and vice/ 

I. Subject, injimtive, * to propose/ governing a noun dause, • tliat 
the Commander of the Faithful should obliterate the distinction 
between Mahometans and Christians,' (&) and qualified by an 
adcerbial phraee, • to a Mussulman of any piety/ 

HI. Predicate, * would be proposing/ 

IV. Olject of verh, infinitive, * to obliterate/ followed by an objed 
and adjunct, *the distinction between virtue and vice/ 

(Analysis oft.) 

1. Subject {with adjuncts), * the Commander of the Faithful.* 

III. Predicate, • should obliterate/ 

rV. Of)ject [with adjuncts), 'the distinction between Mahometans 
and Christians/ 

The third division of the sentence is greatly contracted ; the fiill 
expression is, ♦ the notion would seem to be not merely wrong; [o] 
and (the notion would seem to be not merely) wicked [d], but 
(the notion would seem to be; a contradiction in terms ' [e]. Some- 
times such an expression as * wrong and wicked' maybe viewed as a 
compound predicate, tlie two words being intended to convey but ouo 
uotiou to the mind. 

ELUPTIOAL SENTENCES. 

51. Ellipsis is the omission of some part essential to 
a complete construction for the fiaka <2>i \siw>^:^ ^^sSi. 
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strength. What is left is regarded as sufficient to con- 
vey the intended meaning. 

The Contracted Sentences above spoken of are one 
class of Elliptical Sentences ; the part common to two 
or more Co-ordinate Sentences being expressed only 
once. Another class, somewhat more difficult, are 
those involving the comparative Adverbs * as ' and 
•than.' 

52. * He is as tall as I am,' is in fall, ' he is as tall as I am taXL* 
Prineipdl clause^ 'he is tall;' adverbial adjunct of the complemeat of 
the predicate, * as,' (modified by the adverbial clause) 'as I am talL' 

The predicate of the elliptical or dependent clause is * tall«' and 
this is compared, by means of the relative adverb 'as,' with the 
degree of taUness expressed in the principal clause. It is analogous 
to the sentence already given, — * the sea is as deep au the mountains 
are higli.' 

53. ' He is taller than I am,' is ' he is taller than I am tall.' 
Principal clause, ' he is taller ;' adverbial dame, * I am tall than,' 

where • than ' (which is originally • then ') is the adverb qualifying 
' tall.' ' He is taller, then (next; I am tall.' 

54. * He is more industrious than clever,' ' than he is clever,' ana- 
lyzed thus ; — 

I. Subject, 'he.* 

III. Predicate, ^ Verb of ine^pleU predication,*]^' 

XXX. xiw*ct>ui^ 1 Q(yfiipigjnent of predicate, *maxiatn.oua. 

YI. Adverbial adjunct of the complement, 'more — than he i»clever' 
(a\ (analyzed, ' he is elever than'). Literally, this construction 
means, 'he is industrious more — then he is clever.' There would seem 
to be a tautology in the English idiom, for either word, 'more' or 
•than,' would have expressed the comparison. 

55. ' He has not written so much as I have,' is in full, ' so much as 
I have written much.' The adverb 'as' is an adverb of ddgtee 
qualifying *mueh' understood. *I have written much, he has not 
written much (to the same decree '), is the mode of rendering the 
construction. Or ' I have written much so (compared by a certain 
quantity), he has not written much so (compared by the same 
quantity *). 

56. 'He has written more letters than you,' is in full, * he has 
written more letters than you have written many letters ;* 'he has 
written many letters more — then you have written many letters.' 

57. • He does not write so well as you (write well ') ; • you write 
well so, he does not write well as \ot «o).' 

58. ' I would as soon die as suffer tliat,' * T would as soon die, as (I 
frouIJ Boon J suffer that.' In other words* ' I would soon suffer that 

as, or 8o,l would soon die, as or so * 
59. 'Such as,' employed as t\ie ec^m>re\eiQ\. ol ^^ 'Ks^fss&^&^i^ ^pg^ 
'/w^ is a case of ellipsis. •ThehoTiae \a TOE^wajScLW^Wasa: *TSfift 
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isd is noi tmch as a house is that I like.' 'A house that I like ifl 
the house is uot such (or so),* 

10. ' I am not such a fool as to helleyo that.' In full, *I am not 
\ a fool as (I should be a fcol) to believe that' 'I should be a 
to believe tiiat, I am not a fool rac^ or «o (to the degree implied 
elieving that'). 

1. * Our habits are costlier than Jjucullus wore ;' *than Lucullus 
e costly habits,' or * than the habits were costly that Lucullus 
e.* 'Our habits are costly more — then Lucxdlus wore costly 
.its.' 

2. * Moderation in the use of food is a better remedy than medi- 
3 (is a good remedy) for an oppressed state of the circulation.' 

3. To resolve a compound sentence into the simple or complex 
tences composing it, often enables us to detect a mult in its con- 
iction. Ex. * Because lie had committed a crime, he was shut up 
)rison and let out again only yesterday.' As it stands the sentence 
esolvable into tiiese two : ' because he had committed a crime, he 
I shut up in prison,' and * because he had committed a crime, he 
) let out only yesterday.' It should be, 'because he had committed 
arime, he was shut up in prison, and he was let out again only 
terdny ; or * and it was only yesterday that he was let out again.' 
{4. In the sentence * there was a man showed me the way,' the 
dysis will determine exactly what is wrong. There is but one 
rject ' man ' to two finite verbs, maMng up two distinct assertions, 
w this is admissible only in a compound contracted sentence ; ' but 
t form of such a sentence would be ' a man was there and showed 

the way.' Every assertion, and consequently every finite verb^ 
at have a subject, and every subject must have a predicate or 
ite verb. The insertion of the relative would supply a subject to 
I second verb in the above sentence. 



CONCOED. 

1. The general principles or processes regulating the 

Eimmatical union of words in sentences are three in 

mLer, — Concord, Government, and Order or arrange- 

>nt of words. 

When two connected words are of the same Numher, 

mder, Case, or Person, they are said to agree with one 

other, or to be in Concord. Speaking of a man we 

ve to say he, of a woman she, of a plurality of person? 

y ; these are agreements or concords. 

[n point of fiEust, these conoordB are already taui|d\t xol^ssc "^2^- 
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mology. We have seen that * he ' means a man, * she * a womftu, d(C; ; 
that when a noun is in the plural, there is a peculiar infiecticfn of tlM 
.verb to correspond with it : * they call ' (not calh)^ and also a certain 
inflection of tiie demonstrative adjectives : * these * (not this . Hence 
the expressions, * tte trees grows,' * those sort of things,' are errors of 
Etymology as well as of Syntax. What is left to Syntax is merely 
to explain some difficult and doubtful cases^ where we are not quite 
sure what the number, gender, person, or case of a word really is. 

CONOOBD OF NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 

2. A Verb must agree with its Subject in Number 
and in Person, and the subject of the Verb is always in 
the Isominative Case. 

This is the rule of the concord of nominative and verb. The verb 
and the subject bein^ both spoken of the same thing, they must agree 
with one another, otherwise there would be a contradiction in term& 
If * John * is the name for one individual, and ' write ' ia the form that 
predicates the action, — • writing,' of a plurality of individusds, * John 
write ' is a discord, or wrong combination. 

This rule is seldom transgressed in short sentences except by per- 
sons altogeiht r untaught. Such expressions as ' says I,' * he do,' * we 
sees,' * the shops is not open,' are mistakes of the grossest kind. But 
in longer sentences, where several names occiu*, the verb is sometimes 
inadvertently referred to what is nut the real subject. The following 
are examples of the kind of structure referred to : * the origin of the 
city and state of Rome is involved in great uncertainty ;' * the mo- 
mentary Junction of several tribes produces an army.* These- are 
correct ; but many instances of errors arising in similar constructions 
could be produced. 

* His reputation was great, and somewhat more durable than that 
of similar poets have generally been.' ' Railroads seem now, however, 
to be likely to supersede most other methods of conveyance, in so feu; 
at least, as the transit of goods and passengers are concerned.' * The 
patronage which the British Colonies affords to the home government 
is immense.' * The lighting and cleaning of the streets is not nearly so 
good as in the large towns uf England.* * The opinion of several 
eminent lawyers were in his favour.' 

3. Collective Nouns, though Singular in foim, take a 

Plural Verb if the Predicate applies to the objects 

taken individually ; as ' the j)easantry ^^o barefooted, and 

the middle sort make use of wooden shoes ;' ' one half of 

men do not know how the other half live.' 

When what is affirmed of the noun is an action that can be true 
of the whole mass in its collective unity, the verb is then singuhir 
as ' the fleet is under orders to set shU.* When we say * the British 
uaMoD h€u net sprung up in a generation.' we speak of the. nation a& 
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ik aollective organized whole. So ' the House (of Lords, or of Com- 
mons) resolves ;* 'the Assembly has decreed;' 'the Senate is of 
opinion ;* ' the array was disorganized ;' * the mob tms dispersed ;' 

* the invading force (army and fleet) toas in progress towards Attica ;' 

* one fourth of the men at the diggings is composed of convicts/ 

Contrast these ^'ith the cases where the predia^te applies to the 
individuals of the collection acting separately. * Tiio people of the 
rude tribes of America are remarkable for their artifice and dupli- 
city.* Here what is affirmed applies to the individual Americans 
acting singly and apart. * The generaUty of his hearers were favour- 
able to his doctrines ; * the public are often deceived by false appeai- 
ances and extmvagant pretensions ;* meaning the members of the 
<k>mmunity taken individually ; * a considerable number loere induced 
to quit the body.' The following sentence sounds awkward, but it 
is strictly correct : • The Megarean sect was founded by Euclid, not 
the mathematician, and were the happy inventors of logical syllo- 
gism, or the art of quibbling' — Tyder. In the first part, the sect is 
spoken of in its collective capacity ; and, in the second, as individuals. 

* There is a certain class of men who never look,* &c., may be justi- 
fied on tlie same ground. So * the people is one, and tliey have all 
one language.' 

There are a few cases wnere usiige is not invariable. In speaking 
of small bodies, such as those indicated by a Board, a Commission, a 
Council, a Court, the plural verb is frequently used : * the Board are 
of opinion;' *the Committee consider;' *the Court are disposed.' 
TiiJB may be explained on the ground that the members in a body of, 
say two, three, or six, stand forward more prominently in their indi- 
vidual capacity, wlieroas in an assembly of three hundred, the in- 
dividual is entirely merged in the collective vote. Still there are 
cases where a plural verb would be obviously wrong ; as * the Council 
were divided ; the idea of division could m no sense be appHcable to 
the individual members. 

The following examples are incorrect : — * The meeting toere large * 
(would mean that it was composed ot large men) ; * Stephen's party 
were entirely broken up ;' ' mankind was not united by the bonds of 
civil socie^ ;' * the Church have no power to inflict corporal punish- 
ments ;' * in this business the House of Commons have no weight ;' * a 
detachment of two hundred men loere immediately sent ;' ' one man 
of genius accomplishes what a crowd of predecessors has essayed in 
Tain ;' * not one fourth of provincial tradesmen or farmers ever tahe 
stock ; nor, in fact, does one half of them ever keep account-books 
deserving of the name.' The following is at least inconsistent: 
' when a nation forms a government, it is not wisdom, but power, 
which they place {it places) in the hands of the Goverimient,' &c- 
A judge charging a jury, vacillated in the construction of the word 
Court, thus : ' It was satisfactory to the Comt to find that it would 
be: incumbent on ^Aem,' &c. * The Court, therefore, in the discharge 
of their duty.' • Tlie Court hdieve.' * Tlie Court is not entirely satis- 
fiv<l witli the finding of the jury.' * The Court, in the sentence which 
it is about to pronounce by my mouth,' &c. 
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Whon the form of a noun is plural, but the meaning singular, i 
singular verb is generally preferred : * this news is not true ;' * no 
pains is taken ; ' * the wages of sin is dtfith.'* 

' The Pleasures of Memory was published in 1792, and became 
at once popular.' The pronoun in the following should be singular : 
'His (Thomson's) Seasons will be published in about a week's 
time, and a most noble work they will be.' Johnson says * my lives 
are reprinting,' which it might be harsh to alter, owing to the great 
prominence of the notion of plurjility. 

But those nouns that have plural forms on account of a plurality 
of the subject, such as * bellows,' * scissors,' * snuflfers,* * lungs,' • ashes,* 
&c., are more usually found with plural verbs. 

Although we should say, 'there are two, there are three,* yet 
usage permits in familiar language the singular contracted form, 

* there's two or three.'— (Craik's EngUsh of Shiakspeare, p. 123.) 

4. If the subject of a sentence consists of two Nouns 

or Pronouns united by the Conjunction * and,' the Verb 

must be put in the Plural : * John and James are in the 

field ;' * Mars and Jupiter are visible.' 

If the two nouns are names for the same subject, the rule does not 
hold ; the plurality is apparent only, and not real. 
* The spectator andlustorian of his exploits has observed.' 

A laggard in love and a dastard in war 

Wax to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lodiinvar. 

In cases where two names almost synonymous are employed for 
the sake of emphasis, there is still a kind of unity in the subject, and 
the verb is often made singular : ' wherein doth sit the dread and fear 
of kings ;' * the head and front of his offending was this ;* * the hard- 
ship and exposure of a savage life speedily destroys those who are not 
of a robust constitution ;' * why is dust and ashes proud ?' In such 
canes it is not always easy to draw the line, or to decide when the 
subject is singular and when plural. * Fair and softly goes &r ;' 

* poor and content is rich enough.' 

A singular verb may sometimes be justified on the ground of an 
ellipsis : ' tliere was a hen and (there were) chickens in the oomt ;' 

* there was racing and (there was) chasing on Cannobie Lea.' 

Another exception to the general rule is exemplified in the follow- 
ing constructions : ' the wheel and axle was out of repair ;' * a block 
and tackle was made use of ;' * bread and butter is my ususd break- 
fest.' In these instances, the two things named make but one subject 
by their combination, called a compound subject. We may say, *a 
needle and a thread loere given to her, but she could not thread the 
needle ;* and * a needle and thread was given to her, but she could 
not sew the button on ;' the reason of the difference being apparent 
' Hanging and beheadiing is the punishment of treason,* means that 

I II T " 

* Dr. Angus would prefer the plural, as least Ukely to call attention to the men 
rnunmar of the sentence: * the means used wen not oonimeodable;' 'great pabi 
wmre taken,' 
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the criminal is both hanged and beheaded ; 'hanging and beheading 
are,* would meanihat there are two separate piinisbnents, and that 
^metimes one is made use of and sometimes the other. ' Sand and 
salt and a mass of iron is easier to bear than a man without under- 
standing/ is allowable on the supposition that we mean a mixture of 
those several ingredients.* 

The * and ' is sometimes omitted, but the rule remains the same if 
there be a plurality of idea in the subject : * honour, justice, religion 
itself, were involvecL' 

Instead of ' and,' the prejKDsition *with' is sometimes used to con- 
nect the parts of an aggregate subject, and then it is a disputed point 
whether the verb should be singular or plural. Thus : * the captain 
with his men were taken prisoners/ The senfee requires the jdural, 
but grammatically the subject is singular. 'The king, with the 
lords and commons, constitute (or constitutes) our government/ 

* the purse, with its contents, wa8 foimd on the person of the thiet* 

The true solution of the difficulty is to employ • and ' if the sense is 
plural. The plirase * with his men ' is an adjunct of * captain/ being 
as much as to say 'accompanied with his men/ and should be used 
only when the attention is concentrated upon him. If tlie men are 
also to be taken notice of^ we should say * the captain and his men 
were/ or * the captain was taken with his men / • the king, the lords, 
and the conmions make up our government.' 

Nouns coupled by * as well as ' take the singular or the plural ao- 
oording to the context. If the predicate is meant to be affirmed of 
both, £e plural' is employed, the phrase being then a synonyme for 

* and ;' * Pompey as well as Caesar were great men.* But if the * as 
well as' merely quotes an illustrative comparison, the predication 
must then be imderstood as confined to the first noun: 'Africa 
as well as Gaul (after the manner of Gaul) was gradually feishioned 
by imitation of the capital/ 

The following expressions are erroneous : * that leisure which for* 
time and your own wisdom has given you / ' the diminution of his 
influence and restraint on his activity uhu an essential injury to the 
oniony / * the number and variety of the laws which we find esta- 
blished in the universe is so great' 

It has been doubted whether we could say •every officer and 
soldier claim a superiority in regard to other individuals / or even, 

* every officer and every soldier claim.* Plurality is certainly implied, 
but there is a disagreeable effect produced by joining •every' witii 
a plural verb, and we might take shelter imder the elliptical usage, 
and say 'every officer (claims) and every soldier claims.* On Sui 
same ground, we must uphold the expression, * every clergyman and 

* We hear sometimes 'two and two are foar;* 'three times four are twelve ;' but 
the ' are ' is scarcely defensible In either case. Xt would be correct to say * two pounds 
and five pounds are (or make) seven pounds ;' but with numbers In the abstraot, 
what we mean Is that the numerical combination of ' two and two ' Is the Siime as 
tour. So 'twice one are two' must be wrong, because there Is no plurality in tb« 
strict dense ; and ' three times four * should be regarded as a combinatiMi or unity 
mode qp in » uarticttlar w«^. 
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every physician m a gentleman.* It would be in aooordance wHli fhf) 
general rule to say ' ai-e,' but the ear prefers * is,* and we may aUiege 
an ellipsis in justification. So we may defend the following : * it has been 
observed by writers on physio^omy, that every emotion and eveiy 
operation of the mind Jias a corresponding expression of the count&> 
nance ;' * every hmb and feature appears with iti appropriate grace.' 

When the isame noun is coupled with two adjectives, so as to mean 
different things, there is a plurality of sense, and the plural is 
required : • in the latter also religious and grammatical learning go 
hand in hand ;' * the logical and the historical analysis of a language 
generally in some degree coincide,* 

When a verb sepuiates its nominatives it agrees with the first, and 
JB understood of the rest : ' the earth is the Lord's, and the fulness 
thereof.' 

5. Two or more Singular Nouns, connected by * or * 
or * nor,' implying that they are separately taken, must 
have a Singular Verb : * John, James, or Andrew intends 
to accompany you ;' * neither this nor that is the thing 
wanted.' 

Such sentences are always contracted co-ordinate sentences, and 
their construction is singular. So in the example • my poverty, and 
not my will, coments,* there is a contraction; *my poverty con- 
sents, but my will does not consent.' The omission of the connective 
makes no difference if the meaning is the same : * a word, an epithet, 
paints a whole scene.' 

Sometimes 'or' is used when the real meaning would require 
• and.' * To win or to lose (at cards) is unpleasant.' Here there is a 
partial alternation of meaning from the circumstance that we cannot 
both win and lose at the same time ; still the sense is that both the 
one and the other are unpleasant. If we were speaking of one game, 
where we must either win or lose, the * or ' is suitable ; but speaking 
generally it would be better to say * winning: and losing are both un- 
pleasant.' In an instance above quoted (hanging and beheading, 
&c.) we might hav« a third form: 'hanging or beheading is the pun- 
ishment of treason,' to show still more decisively that the judge must 
sentence a man to one, and not to both ; which might be left uncertaiu 
by the form ' hanging and beheading are,' &c. 

We find In Shakspeare, * Nor heaven, nor earth have l)een at peace to-night/ and 
I>r. Craik remarks on the passage, that where, as here, the two singular sutxtantiveti 
are looked at together by the mind, it is more natural to regard tliem as a plui'aliiji 
arid to use the plural verb, notwithstanding the difjunctive ooiij unction. 

When one of two nominatives separated by * or ' or • nor ' is in the 
plural, the verb should be plural : * he or his servants were to blame.' 
It is proper in such cases to place the plural nommative next the verb. 

6. When the Nominative is a Kelative Pronoun we 
must look to the antecedent in order to determine the 

number of the Verb : * all ye that pass by.' 
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The fidlowing is a oommon error : — * one of the most valuable booki 
that "hoM appeared in any language/ 

The phrase 'as follows,' applied to aplursd antecedent, is now a 
fiettled usage. If * as ' were a true relative pronoun, there would be 
a breach of concord ; but we must consider the expression as adverbial, 
like * as regards,' or * so &r aa concerns/ 

7. When two or more Pronouns of different persons, 
and of the Singular Number, are connected by the Alter- 
native Conjunctions, the following rules are observed 
(Latham) : — 

I. When the words 'either' or 'neither' precede 
the Pronouns, the Verb is in the third person : ' either 
he or I ts in the wrong;' 'neither he nor I is in the 
wrong/ 

II. When the Pronouns are not preceded by * either ' 
or ' neither,' the Verb agrees with the first : * I or he am 
in the wrong ;' * he or I is in the wrong ;* * you or he wn 
in the wrong ;' * he or you is in the wrong/ 

8. When the completion of the Predicate is a Noun, 

it may not be always apparent what is the real subject, 

seeing that the order is not decisive. 

Hence the expression *his pavilion toere dark waters and thick 
olouds of the sky,' may be justified on the ground that th6 sentence 
is inverted, * pavilion ' being the completion of the predicate, and not 
the subject. 

CONOOBD OP NOUN AND ADJEOTIVB. 

9. The Pronominal Adjectives in English being alone 
inflected, questions of concord are confined to them. 

The rules for the Concord of the Demonstratives 
* this ' and * that,' are the same as for the Concord of the 
Nominative and the Verb: 'these means are — this 
means is — not enough.' 

When we decide that a noun should have a plural verb, we must 
apply the same rule to the demonstrative adjectives (and pronoims) 
agreeing with it. The word 'means ' furnishes the chief doubtfu] 
instance ; and we may either adopt the suggestion of making it imi- 
formly plural, on account of the form, or look to the sense, and con- 
sider it plural when we have a plurality of agencies involved. 

We find such expressions as • this forty years ;* • this laany sum- 
mers ;' they are defended on the ground that a penod of time may 
bo treated as a unity. 

10. The Distributive Adjectiyes, *each,* * every ^' &<i. 
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are joined to a Singular Verb : ' every tree is known by 
its fruits.' 

They also take a Singular Pronoun when applied to 
one Gender: * England expects every man to do Ms 
duty ;' * it seems natural that every mother shcAild suckle 
her own child.' 

But when both Genders are implied, it is allowable 
to use the Plural : * let each esteem other better than 
themselves.* 

Grammarians frequently call this construction an error : not re- 
flecting that it is equally an error to apply * his' to feminine sub- 
jects. The best writers i\imish examples of the use of the plural as 
a mode of getting out of the difSculty. * Every person's happiness 
depends in part upon the respect fhey meet in the world.' — Faleji^ 
• Every one must judge of their own feelings.' — Byron. * If the part 
deserve any comment, every considering Christian will make it to 
themselves as they go/ — Defoe. * Everybody began to have ihmf 
vexation.' ' Everybody around her was gay, was busy, prosperous^ 
and important : each nad tfieir objects of interest, their part, their 
dress, their favourite scene, their friends and confederates.' * Had 
the doctor been contented to take my dining tables, as anybody in 
(heir senses would have done.' — Miss Aiistin. 

Sometimes strict grammar is preserved thus : * Everybody called 
for his or her fevourite remedy, which nobody brought.' But this 
construction is felt to be too cumbrous to be kept up, as we see in 
the following example :— * The institution of property, reduced to its 
essential elements, consists in the recognition, in each person, of a 
right to the exclusive disposal of what he or she has produced by 
their own exertions,' &c. — J, S. MiU. 

No doubt there are more instances of the employment of * his,' but 
it must not be maintained that this form is exclusively right 

The following examples also illustrate the preference of the plural 
when both genders are involved :* if an ox gore tt man or a woman, 
80 that they die.' * Not on outward charms should man or woman 
build their pretensions to please.' — Opie. * If I value my friend's wife 
or son, on account of their connection with him.' — Angus, p. 279. 



GOVEENMENT. 

1. Government means the power that a word has to 
regulate the case of a Noun or a Pronoun ; as when a 
Pronoun coming after a Preposition takes the objective 
form : * after me (not after /}.' 
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' There being only one case inflection in English nonns, and that 
CKHSurring only in a limited number, the rules of government apply 
principally to pronouns. 

In Uiose nouns that take a possessiye, it is used to signify personal 
possession, and the thing possessed is placed after : * John's gospel ;' 
*a fiither's pride.' 

2. Transitive Verbs, with their Participles and 

Gerunds, and Prepositions, govern the objective case. 

This rule is not often violated when the objectiYe immediately fol- 
lows the verb or preposition. It is when the object is at a distance 
from the governing word that a nominative is liable to be used. 

* He that promises too much, do not trust,' for * him that,' &c. ; * my 
fikther allowed my brother and I to accompany him ;' ' between you 
and I;' * let you and / advance.* 

On the supposition that the iuterrogative 'who* has *whom ' for 
its objective, the following are errors : — * who do you take me to be ?* 
*uiho should I meet the other day?* *who is it by?" *toho did you 
g^ve it to?* * who io?* * who for V But considering that these ex- 
pressions occur with the best writers and speakers, t^t they are more 
energetic than the other form, that they lead to no ambiguity, and 
that the use of ' whom ' is more probably an ill-judged imitation of 
Latin or French than a correct interpretation of our native idiom, it 
may be doubted whether grammarians have not exceeded their pro- 
vince in condemning them. The following are a few examples to 
show the usage of some of our greatest writers : — • Who servest thou 
under ? — ShcScspeare. • Who £ould 1 meet the otiier day but mv 
old friend?' — Steele. 'My son is going to be married to I dont 
know who* — Goldsmith. 

3. The Verb • be ' has the same case after it as before 
it : ' it is I ;' * ye are they.' 

This foUows from the principle that when the complement of the 
predicate is a noun, it is of the SGune case as the subject. 

Notwithstanding that most grammarians have laid down this rule, 
we hear in the actual speech of all classes of society such expressions 
as *it was me,* 'it was him,* 'it was her,* perhaps more frequentiy 
than the prescribed form. ' This shy creature, my brother says, is 
me f • were it twc, Td show him the- difference.* — Clarissa Earlowe, 
•It is not me* you are in love with.' — Addison. *If there is one 
character more base than another, it is him who,' &c. — Sydney Smith, 

• If I were him ;' ' if it had been Jier,* &c 

Probably the best way of reconciling grammar and usage on this 
point is to consider that there are two forms of the nominative case ; 
one to be used when a verb immediately follows, and another when 
the pronoun has to stand alone. The analogy of the French language 
is in fsLVour of this view ; for while ' 1 am here ' ia*je suis ici,* the 



• It may be confidently affirmed that with good speakers, In the case Qtae^gsSJeRK 
not me ' is the usual practice. 
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answer to ' who is there ?* is * moi * (me) ,* and ' o'est mai * (it is fne\ it 
the legitimate phrase, never * o'es^je * (it is /).* 

On the same gromid we may defend the use of ' me^' * him,' after 
the conjunctions *than/ *as,' &o., in whose fkyoor there is the au- 
thority of an extensive if not predominating nsage. * He is taller than 
me* *No mightier than thyself, or- me.* — Shakspeare.^ 'She was 
neither better bred nor wiser than you or me/ — Thackeray, 

' Satan, than wham 
None higher eat.' 

The oonstmction ' nobody said so htd him,' is defended by some 
grammarians on the ground that * but ' is a preposition as- well as a 
conjunction. (Adams, art. 525.) Still * but he ' is of frequent occur- 
rence : ' no man hath ascended up to heaven but he that came down 
from heaven;' 'there is none justified but /m that is in measoiv 
sanctified.' 



OEDEE OF WOKDS. 

1. The most general principles of the arrangement of 
words are, that what is to be thought of first shonld be 
mentioned first, and that things to be thought of to- 
gether should be placed in close connection. 

In infiected languages, the connection of one word with another is 
indicated by means of inflections. The English, on this point, trusts 
chiefly to position ; and hence the order of words in a sentence is 
more fixed in English than in the classical languages. 

SUBJEOT AND YEBB. 

2. The Subject precedes the Verb : • the stars twinklec' 

* It is remarked 1^ Dean Alford that ' It is I ' is suitable to an occasion of dignify; 
as ' He said unto tbem. It is I be not afraid/ ' Who does not feel that here l^ere is 
a mi^esty and pramiDeoce given by the nominative pengon ; which makes the assup> 
anoe wliat it was to the disciples ? But from this very prominence it is that y» 
shrink in ordinary talk. We snelter ourselves in the accusative case " me/' whidi, 
thou^ ungrammatical, yet is acquiesced in, as better suiting the feeling of the 
mind. We all remember the story of Qeorge II L reading IVdey's ftble about a 
pigeon, and exclaiming " Why, that't me !" The king was just as right in the ezpn 



sion of the interpretation, as he was in the interpretation itself. He could notnat* 
said, "Why, thars 1 1" '—Good Words, March, 1863. 

f On this Dr. Oaik remarks : ' Of course^ in strict grammar, it should be fham i. 
But the personal pronouns must be held to be, in some ojeasure^ emaodpftted ftoil 
the dominion or tyranny of syntax. Who would rectify even Shelley's bold 

" lest there be 
No solace left for thou and me" ? 

The grammatical law has so slight a hold that a mere pohit of euphooj 1b laeiMi 
MoUk&Dt to jostiiy the neglect of It'— .fi^Ui^ qf ShaJapecvn, p. 117. 
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Eaceptions. — 1. When a question is asked, withoat an InteirpgatiYC 
ptx>noun in the nominative case : ' are ye alone T 

2. With the ImperatiTe mood : * come ye.* 

3. In the conditional mood, when the co^junotion is suppressed : 
' had I known that ;' ' were J in his place/ 

4. When a wish or exclamation is expron?ed : ' may she he happy ;* 

• how loofdd we wish that Heaven had left ns still — .' 

5. When • neither' or *nor,' signifying *and not,* precedes the 
verh : * this was his fear, nor was (he apprelwnsian groimdleijs/ 

6. In introducing the parts of a dialogue : *»aid he ;' * thought I ;' 
•replied James.' 

7. For the sake of emphasis ; as when a sentence is introduced hy 

• there,* * here,' • where,' or other adverhs : • up started lie ;' • now abideth 
fidth, hope, charity.' 

The complement of the predicate follows the predicate : * the day 
is dear* When the complement is a noun, we distingnlsh it from the 
9ulgect by its position : * angels are spirits.' 

YEBB AND OBJECT. 

3. The Transitive Verb precedes its object. 

ExcepUom,—!. When the objective is a relative or interrogative 
pronoim : * this is the letter fhai he wrote* 

2. For empbasifl : * treason and murder he had been taught early in 
life to expect horn, everybody.' 

3. For the sake of a doeer connection with a previous sentence. 
This inversion cannot often be practised in English, on account of « 

causing ambiguity. Apart from the context, our only means of 
knowing which is subject and which is object is the order ; henoe the 
following expressions are of themselves uncertain : * when thus the son 
the fervent sire addressed ;' * life every man holds dear.' Inversion is 
admissible when either the subject or the object is a pronoun. 

In tbe couBtructioii of verbs of 'giving/ 'sending/ 'tellinff/ with 
the pronoun *it,' the personal adjunct is placed laat: 'give it me,'' 
<teliithim/ 'hesentitus.' Thefonn^givemdit'isaSoottioisiu 

KOUN AND ADJECTIVE. 

4. The Adjective immediately precedes the Noun; 

• bright prospects.' 

Exceptions, — 1. When the adjective is aobompaoied by another ad* 
jective ; as 'a man just and wise.' 

2. When the adjective is enlaiged by qualifying phrases ; as • a 
question too important to be neglected;' *a patriot mtdnterested in a 
high degree ;' * in other words, the country was to be abstduteiy go- 
verned by a hereditary aristocracy, the most needy, the most haughty, 
Ote mott quarrdsome in Europe.' Hence the adjectives 'averse,* 
*afisid,.* 'conformable,' which require an enlargement to malnk <:«(£» 
plete sense, always follow the noun they q^\^. 
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In poetry the adjective is often placed lost ; as * the garden faia ' 
•my own mother dear. 

Certain titles of French origin show the inverted arrangement * 
' Prince Regent,' * Heir Apparent,' Poet Laureate,' &o. 

The most general direction is to keep the noun and its qualifying 
adjuncts as close together as possible. Accordingly such sentences as 
the following are ill arranged : * the deaJth is announced of Mr. Henry 
Archer, inventor,* &c. ; *the country beyond which the arts cannot be 
traced of civU tociety or domestic Ufe ;' * the ignorance of the age in 
mechanical arts rendered the progress very slow of this new in- 
vention* 

When the enlargements are of great length we are to avoid en- 
tangling them with other parts of me sentence. In the following pas- 
sage some of the adjuncts precede, and the others follow, the noun :-r 
* Bom to inherit (he most iUustriaus rrumarchy in the world, and early 
united to (he ohjedt of her choice, (he amiaUe Princess, happy in her^ 
self, and Joyfidin her future prospects, little anticipated the &te that 
was so soon to overtake her.' 

Sometimes the enlargement is resumed after the verb: *the spirit 
of Francis Baoon was abroad ; a spirit admirably compounded of 
audacity and sobriety r* 'ye shall die, all of you.' 

We are always disposed to take the word preceding a substantive 
as a word modifying it ; and hence our facility |n using nouns and 
phrases adjectively: *a gold ring;' *a carriage gentleman;' *the 
house-Uhh<me visitation.' Strictly regarded, tiiese are highly con- 
densed or elliptical expressions, interpreted by their juxtaposition : 
' a ring mads of gold f * a gentleman (hai rides in a carriage ;' * visi- 
tation from house to house. 

Tke three first, or fhe first three t Great doubt exists as to which of these ezpre»- 
fdons is correct. Difllculties seem to attach to both. When we say the three first, i: 
is asked, how can three be first } and when we say the first three, we seem to imply 
that this should b^ followed Inr a second three, a third three, and so on. The form 
most commonly used is the ' first three ;' * the first six books of Euclid ;' ' the first 
ten men you meet ;' ' the first forty years of the century.* But there are occasions 
when good writers think the other form preferable ; thus, ' the three first goqwls ;' 
' the tun eldest ef the family ;' * the <ia nearest your hand ;' * the fathers of the five 
■first centuri^' — Middleton. * I have not numbered the lines except of ihe four first 
books.' — Covoper, We mi^ conceive the ground for the distinction on some such 
principle as this. Suppose a number of persons waiting for admission to a pubUo 
spectacle. The director wishes to give directions as to the order of admission. Now 
If we suppose it settied beforehand that three shall be admitted at a time, the only 
question remahiing is vMch three, to which the answer is the three first. But if it 
be understood that they are to be admitted in the order that they stand in, the ques- 
tion is how many at a time, and the answer is the first three. The place of spedal 
emphasis is the second word, the first three, the three first. This is indicated in the 
piuvM^ *ttie first <UD books of Euclid ;' for it Is taken for granted that tai geometry the 
order of proceeding is fixed, and the only inquiry that remains is, how many books 
are preambed : the first two, the first four, the &Bt cut. In speaking of the * three 
first gospels,' it is supposed that a division is made of the gospels into two groups 
(there might be more if the number were greater) ; and that the first group oontaina 
three, and the second group <me. The question uen is supposed to be put— where 
are the three situated, and where the one ? and the reply is, the three first, the one 
last ; or it might have been the tyto first, the cwo Icut. If, as in Euclid, it had been 
neoessaiy to study the gospels in a meed consecutive order, the question would then 
baveatmeiD, how many goto make the first division ? and we might have said the flrrt 
*iao, the Srat three, as max^ aotoaUy do say. 
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8. Placing of the Artide. — ^The nilp of most practical importance 
fus to the artides is to this effect : When two or more substantiyea 
following each other denote the same object, the article is placed only 
with the first ; as ' a (or the) secretary and treasurer/ the two offices 
hang held by the same person. On the other hand, when th6 sub- 
stantives denote different objects, the article is repeated before each ; 
as • the secretary and the treasurer.' Violations of this rule are fre- 
quent. * The old and new method * is wrong ; but we may say cor- 
rectly • the old and new methods,' * the Old and New Testaments.' 

The following are examples of the rule : — * and He shall come again 
with glory to judge both the quick and the dead;' 'by their tumult- 
uous election, a Syrian, a Goth, or an Arab was exalted to the throne 
of Home, and was invested with despotic pow^ over the conquests, 
and over the country of the Scipios ;' * he had compassion on the poor 
and needy ;' • a cool head, an unfeeling heart, and a cowardly dispo- 
sition, prompted him, at the age of nineteen, to assume the mask of 
hypocrisy, which he never after laid aside.' 

The incorrect construction may be seen in these examples : — ' whevl 
therefore the chief priests and (the) officers saw him ;' * some of the 
moat sacred festivals in the Boman ritual were destined to indulge 
the pious remembrance of the dead and living,* 

*He made a better soldier than a poet, means a better soldier 
than a poet would make. 

The same principle applies to the repetition of other words, as 
prepositions, conjunctions, &o. : * eternity invests every state, whetiier 
of bliss, or of suffering, with an importance entirely its own ;' * I 
speak 08 a famer and as a friend.* 

FBONOUN AND ANTEOBDENT. 

6. Every Pronoun should have a distinct Antecedent. 

When there are two words in a Clause, each capable 
of being an antecedent, the determining circumstances 
are Proximity and Importance. 

1. As regards proximity : 'Solomon, the son of David* who slew 
Goliath.' Here the relative *who' refers to the word immediatelv 
preoedii^, — * David.' • John gave James the book : he was very much 
in want of it,' i, e., James, the last mentioned. 

2. As regstrds importance : * Solomon, the son of David, who built 
the temple,' might be justified on the fi;round that * Solomon ' is the 
principal subject^ and the * son of David ' is merely an apposition, or 
explanatory clause, which should not interfere with the reference of 
the relative to Solomon. In fact ' Solomou-the-son-of-David ' is, as 
it were, a many-worded name. * He hath made him to be sin for us, 
who knew no on,' is to be interpreted on the rule of prominence ; 
otherwise • who ' might apply to • he ' or to • us.' 

The rule of proximity should be observed as the prefierable plan. 
The following are examples of a confusion of pronouns : — 
* They were summoned occasionally by tkaix lsx&2g^^\!kssQL ^kksos^^^^ 
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fay (Jtheir) ^nrant (s) and (by their) £9ar(8) to have reocmne to tkflir 
Aid; 

* Men look with an eyil eye upon the good that is in others ; and 
think that their lepntation obscnres themt and that their commendable 
qiudities do stand in their light ; and, theiefiire, they do what theff 
can to cast a cloud over them, mat the bright shining of their yirtues 
may not obscure them.* — TiUotson, Here there are two subjects* 
and we cannot teU from the construction which of the two the pro* 
nouns severally refer to. 

Again : ' AU which, with the king's and queen's so ample pro- 
mises to him (the treasurer) so few hours before the conferring the 
place on another, and the Duke of York's manner of receiving him 
(the treasurer) after he (the chancellor) had been shut up with him 
(the duke), as he (the treasui-er) was informed, might very well ex- 
cuse him (tiie treasurer) from thinking he (the chancellOT) had some 
Gihare in the affiront ?te (the treasurer) had undergone.' — Clarendon, 

The neuter pronoun * it ' gives rise to the greats ambiguity, as 
will be afterwards shown. 

PLACING OF THX ADVEBB. 

7. The Adverb is placed before the Adjective it 
qualifies ; it is placed after an Intransitive Verb. Ex. 
* A veri/ good man ;* ' she dances well' 

When the Verb has an object, the Adverb usually 
follows it : * he treated them handsomely,* 

When the Verb is made up of an auxiliary and a 

Earticiple, the Adverb is placed between the two : * I 
ave gently hinted my intentions.' But the most general 
rule is to place Adverbs, and Adverbial Adjuncts, or 
qualifying circumstances, so as to affect what they are 
intended to affect. 

8. The word requiring most attention is * only.' 

According to the position of * only,' the very same words may be 
made to express several very different meanings. 

(1.) * He onZy lived for their sakes.' Here *only' must be held as 
qualifying ' lived for their sakes/ the emphasis being on * lived,' the 
word immediately adjoining. The meaning then is * he UimL,* but 
did not vjork^ did not die, did not do anv other thing for their sakes. 

(2.) • He lived only for their sakes. * Only ' now qualifies ' for 
their sakes,' and the sentence means he lived for tlicir sakes, and not 
for any other reasQ;!:^. 

(8.) * He lived for their sakes only* The force of the word when 
placed at the end is peculiar. It has then a diminutive or disparage 
ing signification. * He lived for their sakes,' and not for any more 
w(»thy reason. * He gave sixpence only ' is an insinuatioa thai mort 
▼as expected. 

(4,) By the use of * alone' inoteetd oC 'only,' another meaning is 
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•spressed : ''he lived for their sakes alom^ that is not for the sake 
of any other peisbns.* 

It has already been seen (page. 67) that ' only' preceding a sen- 
tence or clause has the force of an adversatiye conjunction : * I should 
be ashamed to offer at saying any of those civil things in return to 
your obliging compliments in regard to my translation of Homer, 
oidy (but, yet, still) I have too great a value for you not to be pleased 
with them/ — Pope. 

9. Errors frequently arise in the use of • not — only,* to understand 
which we must attend to the force of the whole expression. * He did 
not pretend to extirpate French music, but mly to cultivate and civi- 
lize it' Here the *not' is obviously misplaced. 'He pretended, or 
professed, not to extirpate.' 

10. There is still greater complication when we have 'not only' 
followed by * but,' or * but also.' We may illustrate the construction 
of these as follows : — Suppose it is said, (1) ' He gave them food 
and clothing.' This means simply that he gave those two things. 
(2) *He gave them both food and clothing;' that is, it would have 
been liberal to give either, but he gave both. (3) * He gave not only 
food, but also clothing :' food he might have been expected to give, 
but besides that, he gave, what was hardly to be expected, clothing. 
The ' but ' haa its usual power of causing a surprise ; the * not only/ 
gives the ordinary course of things ; the * but ' marks an addition, 
or something not included in our natural expectations. In the ibl 
lowing sentence * not only — ^but ' does not give the author's meaning . 
— *• We are monished here of charity, and taught that God is not only a 
private Father, hut a common Father to the whole world.' Here me 
meaning is that God is not a private Father, the expression supposes 
that he is a private Father. The ' only ' should be omitted. , 

In the passage from Addison, — * By greatness I do not ovdy mean 
the bulk of any single object, but the largeness of the whole view,' the 
same error is committed, and tliere is also a misplacement of the 
'not.' 'By greatness I mean not the bulk of any single object, hut 
the largeness of the whole view.' Shorter, ' By greatiiess I mean 
largeness, not oidy in any single object, but in a whole view.' 



* Examples of the oonstructlon of ' only :'— ' When m^ grow vlrtaons in their old 
age, they only make a sacrifioe to God of the Devil's leavings.' — Pope. Here ' only ' 
is right^ placed. * Think only of the past, as its remembrance gives you pleasure,' 
Bhoald be * think of the past, only as its remembrance.' 'As he did not leave hia 
name, it was only known that a gentleman had called on business :' ' it was known 
only.' ' I can only refute the accusation by laying before you the whole ;' this would 
mean ' the only thing I am able to do is to refute ; 1 may not retaliate, or let it drop^ 
I must r^tUe Iv * The negroes are to appear at church only in boots ;' that is, when 
the negroes go to church they are to have no clothing but boots. ' The negroes are 
to i^pear only at church in boots,' might mean that they are not to appear anywhere 
but at church, whether in boots or out of them. The proper arrangement would be 
to connect the adverbial a4Junct ' in boots ' with its verb ' appear,' and to make ' only ' 
qualify ' at church,' and no more : * the negroes are to appear in boots only at church.' 
Others killed partridges— he only killed time ;' this might imply that he did nothing 
else but kill time. This is a proper case for the diminutive position of the word. 
'Cithers killed partridges, he killed time only,' ue, (flarcasttcaUy) nothlBf^ oiL t&si»k 
eoQsequence ttum time. 
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11. Another point is raised by the following : — * not only Lydia, bal 
all were concerned ;' i. e., it was understood that Lydia was coneemedi 
but not that all (indudir^g Lydia) were concerned. It would be neces- 
sary to say ' not only Lydia, but all the rest of the family were con- 
cemed;' or, 'not Lydia alone, but all were concerned.' * Not only 
England, but also France and Austria protested' is correct'; *not 
only England, but all Europe was alarmed ' would involve the same 
error as above: *not England ciUmet but all Europe,' or *not only 
England, but also the rest of Europe.'* 

' It is not ordy hard to distinguish between too little and too much 
reform, but between the good and evil intentions of different re- 
formers.' We here expect *not only hard, hut impomUe* 'It is 
hard to distinguish not only between too little and too much reform, 
but between the good and (the) evil intentions of different reformers.' 

12. The wrong placing of • not * often gives rise to an imperfect 
form of negation. 'John and James were not there,' means that 
John and James were not there in company. It does not exclude 
the presence of one of them. The negative should precede in this 
case: 'neither John nor James was there.' *Our company was 
not present * (as a company, but some of us might have been) ; * no 
member of our company was present.' 

13. 'The Romans understood liberty, at least, as well as we.' 
This must be interpreted to mean * tiie Romans understood liberty 
as weU as we understand liberty.' The intended meaning is 'that 
whatever things the Rottians &iled to understand they understood 
liberty.' To express this meaning we might put it thus: — ^'the 
Romans imderstood at least liberty, as weU as we cIo ;' * liberty, at leasti 
the Romans understood as weU as we do.' ' A tear, at least, is due to 
the unhappy;' *at least a tear is a due to the unhappy;' *a tear is due 
at least to the unhappy ;* 'a tear is due to the unhappy at least ;' all 
express different meanings. 'This cannot, often at least, be done;* 
'this cannot be done often, at least.' (1. Mt often happens that 
this cannot be done.' 2. ' It does not often happen that uus can be 
done'). So, 'man is alioaiys capable of laughing;' 'man is capable 
of laughing cdtoays.* 

14. Misplaced drcumstanees, or adverbial adjuncts, generdUy. To 
bring every clause into juxtaposition with the part that it is meant to 
quahfy is as requisite as to place single woitls properly. TbA fol^ 
lowing are a few examples of misplaced clauses and adjuncts : — 

'AU these circumstances brought close to us a state of things 



* The translation of Patil's appeal to Agriima is not in strict accordance witb Am 
English idiom. ' I would to God that not only thou, but alio all that hear me thii 
day, were hotitt almost and altogether toch as I am, except these bonds.' He here 
wishes both Agrippa and aU that heard him to be as himself. But Agrippa was oiw 
that heard him, and should be excluded. Then again, they could not be both almost 
mid altogether. The following rendering would avoid these ottjections : * I would 
to Ood that not tfaon alone, but all that laeu lOft thift day^ were not almost mer^, 
bat altogether sach as I am, except these \xm,d&.* 
'/ say not unto thee, Until seven times, \>\it wntiV BfcNcoXij \5sjife^«Ks«a: '^otA^QBii 
'oot ' is manffestlj' out of Its place. * 1 say ^oxiVi \3Q!e»,w>tM3DS^ «ks«iv N2nc«»^xfi:^« 
bat unm seventy times seven.* 
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which yre nevet thought to have witnessed (to witness) in peaoefiil 
England. In the sister island, indeed, toe had read of such horror% 
but now they were brought home to our very household hearths.'— 
Swift. ' We had read, indeed, of such horrors occurring in the sister 
island,' &c 

' The savage people in many places of America, except the govern- 
ment of small families, have no government at all, and live at this 
day in that savage manner as I said before.' — JSohbes, The second 
and third /clauses ought to be transposed. 

* Some dozen years afterwards, I had an editorial successor (in the 
Examiner), Mr. Fonblanque, who had all the wit for which I toiled, 
wiOwvi making any pretensions to it.' — Leigh Hunt, Here the con- 
cluding clause, if we were to judge by its position, would qualify I; 
but it is meant to qualify 'who (Mr. Fonblanque). More explicit 
thus : ' without his mEkkdng any pretensions to it. 

' I shall have a comedy for you, in a season or two at &rthest, that. 
I believe will be worth your acceptance.' — Goldsmith, Place the 
second clause first; in order to connect the relative with its anteoe* 
dent, — • comedy.' 

PLACING OF PBEFOSITIOKS. 

15. Prepositions should be placed as near as possible 
to the words they goveim. 

The following sentence is faulty in this respect : — * appears Lau- 
sanne — vfHh at its foot the Uttle village of Ouchy.' 

But it is to be remarked that there is a certain inversion allow- 
able in English, whereby a preposition is far removed from its 
regimen. The principal case is when it governs a relative or interro- 
gative word. But there are other cases, as may be seen from this 
example : — * now Sir Francis, though he was for a long time our hero^ 
we never exchanged a word vnOi.' 

16. In addition to the three great processes, named concord, govern- 
ment, and order of words^ grammarians consider that certain cases of 
the syntax of sentences are explained by Elufsis, which would 
therefore be ranked as a fourth binding process of composition. Many 
examples of ellipsis have already occuned. * I sent to the bookseller's 
(shop);' 'whose is this image and superscription?' *that (point) is 
the point ;' ' the greatest man (of the men) on earth ;' * they love each 
rioves the) otiier ;' * oome (you) ;' * how shaJl I curse (him) whom God 
oath not cursed ?' * who's that knocks ?' 

An honest man, close buttoned to the chhi. 
Broad cU^ loWwut, and a toarm heart wUhin, 

Here there is an ellipsis of the participle. * Gan you sing?* *I 
will tiyto;' •(!) thank you;' 'nothing (is) so good, but it maybe 
abused ;' * they applied to the Duke, of all men.' 

17. The opposite of Ellipsis is Pleonasm:, ot «xic«e»cJl '^w^^^^si^a. 
is sometimes permitted for rhetorical ioice'. *fet i^ dft^, ^ '^^ 
their field of fame;' 'my banks, t/iey aietvmadlQa^^Vfis^'^oRRS^*^ 

wght it WM gloomy, the wind it was h\g\i.' 
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18. If we were to dwell on iucidental and exceptional oonstrnctioii^ 
we might note the following as a case of Pabemthesis, or the ins^- 
lion of an unconnected expression in the middle of a sentence : ' our 
ideas are movements of the nerves of sense, as of the optic nerve, in 
recollecting visible idea^, suppose of a triangular piece of ivory.* 

EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF THE RELATIYES. 

It is proposed here to give an extensive series of examples to illod* 
trate the application of the relative pronouns and their substitutes. 

1 . The distinction observed by our idiomatic writers between * that,' 
on the one htiud, and ' who ' and * which,' on the other, although for 
the present very much lost sight of, deserves to be revived, both for 
the perspicuity and lightness of the composition. The following 
examples will serve to illustrate the distinction : — 

* In general, Mr. Burchell was fondest of the company of ehildren, 

whom he used to call harmless little men.' * Whom' is here correotly 

u^ed, being the equivalent of ' a/nd then he used to call,' &c. 

Bacon at last, a mighty man, arose, 
Whom a wise king and nation chose 
Lord Chancellor of both their laws. 

Here also * whom ' is equal to ' and him.' 
In the following instance the relative is restrictive or defining, and 

* that ' would be preferable : ' the conclusion of the lUad is like the exit 
of a great man out of company lohom he has entertained magnificently.' 

Addison may be quoted as an authority for the use of ' mat ' in r&* 
strictive clauses ; for example : — * a man of polite imagination is let into 
a great many pleasures that the vtdgar are not capable of receiving.' 

Both relatives are introduced correctly in this passage : — * she had 
learned that from Mrs. Wood, who had heard it from her husband, 
who had heard it at the public-house from the landlord, who had been 
let into the secret by the boy that carried the beer to some of the 
prisoners.' 

The following sentences are ambiguous under the modem system of 
using ' who ' for both purposes : — * I met the boatman w?io took me 
across the ferry.* If * who' is the proper relative here, the meaning is 

* I met the boatman, and he took me across,' it being supposed the 
boatman is known. But if there be several boatmen, and I wish to 
indicate one in particular l^ the circumstance that he had taken me 
across the ferry, I should use ' that.' * The youngest boy who has 
learned to dance is James.' This means either ' the youngest boy is 
James, and he has learned to dance,' or * of the boys, the youngest that 
has learned to dance is James.' This last sense is restrictiye, and 
' that' should be used. 

2. Turning now to ' which,' we may have a series of parallel ex- 
amples : * the court, which gives currency to manners, should be ex- 
emplary.' Here the meaning is 'the court ^ould be exemplary, 
/mr the oomi gives currency to manners.' *Whidi' is the ooneot 
i&Jatiye in this case : — * The cat, which you despise so much, is a 
tvjjr useful animal.' The relative h.exe ibo is oo-ordinatiiig, and not 
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reBtriotiYe. If it were intended to point o«t one indiyidnal cot speci- 
ally despised by the person addressed, * that' would convey the sensa 
' A theory which does not tend to the improvement of practice Li 
utterly unworthy of ri^;ard/ The meaning is restrictive ; ' a theory 
that does not tend.' The following sentence from Goldsmith gives 

* that ' instead of ' which .*' — ' age, Siat lessens the enjoyment of life^ 
increases our desire of living.' lliis error is unconmion. 

* Their £a,ith tended to ma^e them improvident ; but a wise instinct 
taught them that if there was one thing which ought not to be left to 
ftite, or to the precepts of a deceased prophet, it was the artillery ;' a 
case where * that ' is the proper relative. 

* All words, which are signs of complex ideas, furnish matter of 
mistake.' This gives an erroneous impression, and should be ' all 
words that are signs of complex ideas.' 

3. It is necessary for the proper understanding of * which ' to advert to 
its peculiar function of referring to a whole clause as the antecedent : 

* William ran along the top of the wall, whidi alaimed his mother very 
much.' The antecedent is obviously not the noun • wall,' but the £EU2t 
expressed by the entire clause, — * William ran,' &c. • He by no means 
wants sense, which only serves to aggravate his former folly,' namely, 
Cpot sense, but) the circumstance * tEat he does not want sense.' ' He 
18 neither over-exalted by prosperitv, nor too much depressed by misfor* 
tune ; whidi you must allow marks a great mind.' ' We l^ve done 
many things which we ought not to have done,' might mean * we 
ought not ifo have done many things;* that is, ' we ought to have done 
few things.' * That ' would give the exact sense intended : * we have 
done many things that we ought not to have done.' * He began to look 
after his af&irs himself^ which was the way to make them prosper.' 

*In all cases of prescription, the universal practice of judges is to 
direct juries by analogy to the Statute of Limitations, to decide against 
incorporeal rights which have for many years been relinqmwed ;' 
say instead, 'incorporeal rights thai have for many years,' and Uie 
flenae is clear. 

4. We must next allude to the cases where the relative is governed 
by a preposition. We can use a preposition with • who ' and • which,' 
but when the relative is * that,' tne preposition must be thrown to the 
end of the clause. Owing to an imperfect appreciation of the genius 
of our language, offence was taken at thi^ usage by some of our lead« 
ing writers at the beginning of last centiwy, and to this circumstanoe 
we must refer the disuse of * that ' as the relative of restriction.'*' 



* Speaking of Dryden, HAllam eaya, * His Bnay on Dramatic Poesy ^ published in 
1668, was reprinted sixteen years afterwards, and it is carious to observe the changes 
whidi Diyden made in the expression. Malone has carefully noted all these ; they 
show both the care the author took with bis own style, and the change which was 
gradually working in the English language. The An^dsm of terminating the sen- 
tence with a preposition is rejected. Thus, ** I cannot think so contemptibly of the 
age I live in, is exchanged for " the age in which I live." " A deeper expression 
of belief than all the actor can persuade us to," is altered, " can insinuate tiito us." 
And, though the old form continued in use long after the time of Dryden, it has of 
late years been reckoned inelegant, and proscribed in all cases, perha!^«k^^vss.N^s:ki> 
aeoessary fiutidiousness, to which I have not wdCoinii^ ^sSsnn^ ^Vqsa, <3«t^ wi^^ f tf >! ^^ 
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* It is curious that the only circumstanoe connected with Scott, and 
idated by Lockhart, of tohieh I was a witness, is inconeotly stated in 
the Life of Sir WaUer* — Ledie^i Memoirs. The relative should he 
restrictive, and, if corrected, must be ' that I was a witness oV 

'There are many words which are adjectives which have nothing 
to do with the qualities of the nouns to which they are put.' — CdbibetL 
Corrected : ' there are many words that are adjectives that have 
nothing to do with the qualities of the nouns (that) they aie 
put to.' 

' Other objects, of which we have not occasion to Efpeak so ftequently, 
we do not designate by a name of their own.' This, if amended, 
would be : * other objects that we have not occasion to speak of ao 
frequently, we do not,' &c 

' Sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from which we refuse to be 
divorced ;' * the only sorrow (that) we refuse to be divorced &om.* 



is of Teutonic straetore, and the roles of Latin or French grammar are not ahragrs to 
Und us.' 

On the eome sutfject I>r. Campbell remarks :— ' Now that I am on the sul^ect of the 
prepositions, it will not be improper to consider a peculiarity which Is often to be 
found with us in their arrangement. In every other language the preposition is al> 
most constantly prefixed to the noun which it governs ; in English it is sometimes 
placed not only after the noun, but at a considerable distance from it, as in the follow- 
mg example : " The infirmary was, indeed, never so full as on this day, which I was 
at some loss to account for, till upon my going abroad I observed it was an easterly 
wind." Here no fewer than seven words intervene between the relative wMch and 
the preposition for belcoiging to it Besides, the preposition doth not here precede 
its regimen, but follows it. One would imagine, to consider the matter abstractly, 
that tills could not fail in a language like ours, whidi admits so few inflections, to 
create obscurity. Yet this, in fact, is seldom or never the consequence. Indeed the 
singularity of the idiom hath made some critics condemn it absolutely. That there 
is nothing analogous in any known tongue, ancient or modem, hath appeared to them 
a sufBcient reason. I own it never appeared so to me.' — Bhetortc, Book TT^i , 
Chap. 4. 

Tne following examples, taken from Masainger's Grand Dvke of- FUtrenctt wdl 
riiuw what was the usage of the EUnbethan writers : — 

* For I must use the freedom / too* horn tuUh,' 

* In that dumb rhetoric whidi you tnake tue qf/ 

* if I had been heir 

Of all the globes and sc^tres mankind bowg to' 

* — ^ the name of friend 
Which you are pleased to grcux me loith* 

* wilftilly ignorant in my opinioii 

Of what it did invite him to.' 

* I look to her as on a princess 
I dare not be anUritious qf* 

* a duty 

That / VHU bom mith.* 

* must supply me 

With all J am d^ecttve in.' 

* a copious theme 

Whidi would, discoursed at large <)f, make a volume.* 

So la Sbakq;)eare, to take an example out of many : — 

*To have no screen between the part he pl4iye4 
Aud bim he flayed it /or.' 



•whose.* * where.' 'such as.' JW 

5. * Whose,* although the possessiye of * who,* is yet finqnently 

ployed for the pnrpoBe of r^triction : 

He spoke of love, snch love as spirits feel, 
In worlds uAou coarse is equable and pure. 

This is not felt to he so great a departure from idiom as the pre- 
positional forms * of whom,' ' of which,' are when used to define or 
restrict the snhject. 

* We are the more likely to guard watchfully against those fistults 
who96 deformity we have seen fully displayed in others/ This is 
better than * the deformity of which we have seen.' 

6. * Where,' and its compounds, — * wherein,' * whereof' &c^ are sub- 
stitutes for both relatives. They may theiefore be used instead of 
*that,' without the misleading effect of * which.' The following are 
examples: — 'the happiest condition of society is (that) where the 
greatest number of persons is (should be are) found possessing a 
moderate yet sufficient subsistenoe ;' * I know of no rule whereby it 
may be done ;' * they (great yirtnes) often save, and always illustrate 
the age and nation in which {wherein) they appear ;' for ' the age and 
nation that they appear in.' 

7. * Such as,' is most usually restrictiye, and is a conyenient mode 
of tarying the relative construction : 

HardfiEirel but mmA (U boyish appetite 

Disdains not, nor the palate, miaq)raved 

By culinary arts, unsavoury deems.— C'oioper. 

8. * What,' the contraction of • the — ^that,' • that which,* has the 
advantage of taking a preposition : * ruin seemed impending and in- 
evitable, though no one oould tell in what precise form it would 
come,' for ' the precise fonn that it would come in.' 

What in me is dark, 
Illumine ; what is low, raise and support. 

* It is probable that any attempt to establish a different classifica- 
tion of the parts of speech, from {fuU which (what) is commonly 
received, wUl be found of little utility.' 

9. We have also seen that a clause in participial apposition may 
have a restrictive force : ' a truth Umg forgotten may have to be redid* 
covered.' * What man among you, having a hundred sheep,' equal to 

• that has.' * We give the papers shomng (for * that show *) the con- 
cord existing between the four Powers at the time when England and 
France were engaging in a separate course of action.' — Kinglaka, 

* But it would be absurd to expect mercy, justice, or wisdom from a 
class of men first abased by many years of oppression, and then mad- 
dened by the joy of sudden deliverance, and armed with irresistible 
power.* — Ma^xLulay. 

10. In the following examples we shall avail ourselves, as may 
seem fit; of all the foregoing devices, with a view to amending the 
relative construction. 

* There are one or two objections which have been brought against 
the study of political economy which it may be usefal to notice, may 
be amended thus : * there are one or two ol:jectiona(iJb^V:^K%%\«^«sv:v\ 
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brought against the study of politioal economy which (and these) ii 
may he useful to notice ;' 'it may he useful to notice one or two ob- 
jections brought against the study of political economy/ 

• There are two objections, however, by which (whereby) its justness 
may be possibly controverted.* 

• A spirit more amiable, but less vigorous, than Luther's would have 
shrunk back &om the dangers whidi he braved and surmounted;' 
* that he braved ;' * th« dangers braved and surmounted by him/ 

' Nor is it at all improbable that the emigrants had been g^ty of 
those £Eiults from which civilized men who settle among an uncivi- 
lised people are rarely free/ — Macavlay. * Nor is it at all impro- 
bable that the emigrants had been guilty of the faults that (such 
&ults as) civilized men ihat settle (settling, or settled) among a <m» 
lized people are rarely free from/ 

11. The form 'those who' applied in a restrictive sense is the 
modem substitute for the ancient idiom *they that,' an idiom 
in accordance with the true meaning of ' that' ' They that told me 
the story, said ;' * blessed are they that mourn ;' * and Simon and they 
that were with him ;* ' I love them that love me, and they that seek me 
early shall find me / ' they that are whole have no need of a physi- 
cian ;' ' how sweet is the rest of them that labour !' * I cannot tell who 
to compare them to so fitly as to them HuU pick pockets in the pre- 
sence of the judge;' 'they that enter into the state of marriage cast a 
die of the greatest contingency ' — /. Taylor, 

That man hath perfect blefisedneas 
F/u) walketh not astray, 

if expressed according to the old idiom would be, ' the man hath— thai 
widketh/ 

• That,* • those,' as demonstrative adjectives refer backward, and are 
not therefore well suited for the forward reference implied in making 
use of * that which,' ' those who/ as restrictive relatives. It is also 
Teiy cumbrous to sav * that case to which you allude/ for * the ease 
(that) you allude to. 

12. Take now the following : — * the Duke of "Wellington is not one 
of those who interferes with matters over which he has no control;* 
'the t>uke is not one of tliem that interfere in matters that they have 
no control over (matters that they cannot control, beyond their control, 
out of their province)/ If * them that ' sounds too antiquated, we 
may adopt as a convenient compromise, ' the Duke is not one of fhom 
that ;' or * the Duke is not one to interfere in matters out of his pro- 
vince ;' ' the Duke is not one that interferes with what he has no 
control over.' 

13. 'Prejudices are notions or opinions which the mind entertains 

without knowing the grounds and reasons of them, and which are 

assented' to without examination.' — Berkeley. The 'which* in both 

caaea should be 'that,' but the relative may be entirely dispensed 

with by participial conversion: 'prejudices are notions or opinions 

eatertadned by the mind without Kiio^mivg\k<& ^cra3i^«3id reasons of 
tbezn, and assented to witliout eXDnnma^oTi.* 
'TbB political and moral ByBtem oi Tfia^omR^Va ^sWA «>wav«^\SkV 
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buch as) migfht be expected from one who aimed (aiming) only at per- 
sonal aggrandizement, and wlw had (having) no generous views 
beyond. 

• He who thinks that soverei^ power is too great, and would desiie 
to limit it> can only do so by setting up a greater ;* • he that, t) inking 
sovereign power too great, desires/ 

14. The too frequent repetition of •who* and •which' may be 
avoided by resolving them into the conjunction and personal or other 
pnmoun : *In such circumstance the utmost tliat Bosquet could be 
exi^ected to do was to hold his ground, (which) and this he did.' 

THE PRONOUN ' IT.' 

We have seen that the variety of reference of this pronoun is a fre 
quent cause of ambiguity. The peculiar English idiom * it ia,* ' it 
brings,' • it comes to pass,' folUyuoed by the thing referred to, makes 
a clash of meaning such as does not occur with the other pronouus. 
•I am going to luention flie matter. It is right thiit it should be 
mentioned.' The first *it' here is prospective, and refers to the 
cLtu^ *that it should be mentioned ;' the second refers back to 'the 
matter.* 

• It had been well both for England and (for) Scotland that there 
had been more of such gootl and moderate Ifings, as it would huvo 
prevented many long wars.' 'It' in both instances points to the 
game clause ^that there had been more of such good and moderate 
Mngs), but the first precedes, and the other follows the clause. 

•There artj so many advantages of speaking one's own language 
well, and being a master of i/, that let a man's calling be what it will, 
it cannot but biB worth our taking some pains in it* The variety of 
reference is here very great. The first * it ' has • language ' for its an- 
tecedent, the prominent subject of the previous clause, and is therefore 
unexceptionable ; the second * it * readily refers us to the noun im- 
mediately preceding, * calling ;' but the thu-d changes the reference 
to sometning prospective, 'our tiddng some pains; and the fourth 
carries us back to * langmige.* To remedy the confusion, the third 
•it' should be done away with, and the second removed to the end : 

* th'-* advantages of speaking one's own language well are so many, 
tnat the taking of some pains to be master of it, cannot but be worth 
while to every man let iiis calling be what it will.' The pronomis 
remaining are so placed that their antecedents are obvious. 

When we intend to employ the prospective 'it,* 'it is,* &c., we 
should not brino: the retrospective use into collision with the other. 

• The best way in the world for a man to seem to be anything is 
really to be r jat he would seem to be. Beside?, that it is many 
times as trouolesome to make good the pretence of a <?(iod quality as 
to have it; and if a man have it not, it is ten to one but he is disco- 
vered to want it, and then all his pains aivdla-V^va^Xj^ ^^ '^^xvXRk^'K'^ 

it are lost.* Here the two modes ot* vti«Teiice«ii^'\^^^V^\^i».^^ S5«p&»asi^_^ 
together. One of them ought \o \^o doue o^^^-^ ^VXJo.. ''^^'^^^2^ 
m&Jke good ihe pretence ot* a good qua^it^ \a xsiSAvj Nmssr» \\s.\s«o»fv 
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8ome as to have it; and if a man have it not, ten to one but ho is dis> 
covered to want it, and then all his pains and labour to seem to have 
t^ are lost.' The sole reference now is to the one subject * quality.^ 

' If it were spoken with never so great skill in the actor, the 
manner of uttering that sentence could have nothing in it which 
could strike any but people of the greatest hiunanity, — nay, people 
elegant and skilfiil in observations upon it' The first 'it ' refers to 
' sentence/ the others to ' manner.' The first might be left out, the 
clause being converted into a participial phrase which would be 
readily iate^reted as in apposition with ' that sentence :' *if spoken 
with never so great skill.' 

' Jit is a sign of great prudence to be willing to receive instruction ; 
the most intelligent persons sometimes stand in need of it* * The 
willingness to receive instruction is a sign of groat prudence ; the 
most intelligent persons sometimes stand in need of it ' — ^is better; 
although the natmul antecedent would still be, not * iDstructien,' but 
'willingness.' 



OF PURITY. 



Besides observing the rules of grammar, we must em- 
ploy only such words as really belong to the language, 
and we must use them in their correct sense. To attend 
to these conditions is to have regard to pui-ity. 

The errors against purity are classed under thi^ee 
heads : Barbarism, Solecism, and Impropriety. 

BARBARISM. 

This consists in using words that are not English. 

Such are — 1. Obsolete words. 

Many words occur in old writers that have ceased to be current; 
some of them beinf no longer intelligible. Such are ' hight,' * clept,' 
•erst,' 'umwhile,' 'behest,' 'addulce,' 'surcease,' 'uneath/ 'whilom,' 

2. New woi*ds not fully adopted into the language. 

New words are in part borrowed from foreign languages. Some 
are introduced for good reasons, as new scientific terms, and the 
names of new materials ('gutta-percha,' for example). But many 
are used without much necessity. Such are most of the following 
words from the French: — 'sortie,' 'dernier resort,' 'beaux arts^ 
* belles lettres * (polite literature), ♦ politesse,' ' d^licatesse,' ♦ hauteur,' 
'connoiBBGur,' * roconnolire,' * agcements,' ' opine/ ' ignore^' * fratdieur. 
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esprit de corps/ * cortege,' *soubriqiieV * habitat' 'boudoir, 'e&- 

Eioiiage/ Some indicate shades of meaning that we cannot express 
y English words, and hence the pretext tor using them ; for ex- 
ample : * ennui^' * prestige/ * naivete/ ' dolce far niente ' (ItaJ.)* * ^^~ 
biage/ 'solidarity. 

It is a special objection to the employment of these words, that the 
pronunciation of them is totally different from the pronunciation of 
our language. In books they are generally . printed in italics, to 
mark that they are not Englisii. 

A number of Latin words and phrases have obtained currency in 
their original form ; as ' onus probancUt * obiter dictum^* * eub jucUcet 

* res gestas,' * a priori,* *a pesteriori,* * a fortiori,* *non se^iuitur,* *ad 
hominem,* *verh(Uim et literaJtim,* &c. It is well to employ such 
phrases as little as possible. 

Newly-coined words are barbarous until their adoption has become 
general. There is a constant tendency to coin new words, a great 
number of which never obtain currency. Thus, * martyrized,* iot 
•martyred,' * incumberment* for 'encumbrance;* *prodivUy,* * pro- 
ductivity,* * acquests,* are words suggested, but not a(K)pted. 

Many new words and phrases have come from America ; as ' out- 
siders,* * coincidences,* 'immigrants/ 'progr^' (as a verb), 'to feel 
of/ &C. 

* TaUfnted* is a word not yet in good use. We say *a man of 
talent* . J ^ 

SOLECISM. 

The words employed may be English, but they may 

be combined in a form that is not English. This is 

Solecism. Bad Syntax is included in the definition, but 

there may be Solecisms that do not violate grammar ; 

they are then said to be violations of idiom. 

If we say * I have hunger/ we do not commit bad grammar ; still 
the combination is not English : it is French. * I feel a smell * is 
grammatical, but not according to idiom. * I will speak my mind/ 
' get thee gone * (we cannot say ' make thee gone '), * many a man,' 

• you had best,* * do honour to/ (Shakspeare says * do orooe to 0»sar*s 
corpse,') ' once and again,* are English idioms, for which no reason 
can be given but that they are in use. 

IMPROPBIBTT. 

This means employing words in a wrong sense. 

1. Impropriety in single words. Goldsmith says * whatever may be 
thought of the veracity of this story,' for ' the truth of this story/ 
Veracity is the quality of the * narrator.* * There was a quantity of 
people present,' * there were a number,* These are examples of one 
kind of impropriety. 

It often happens that two words have sibiilar, but not identical 
meanings, so that the one cannot be used for the c^*^ ^w«^^c^ ^^^ 
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casion. Such terms are called sjnonyinous^ or tynonymeB, The fol- 
lowing are exiiTni)lt8 : — * all, every, each ;' * allow, permit ;* * assist^ 
help;' •astonish, sui-prise;* * belief, fuilh :' * pleasure, delight, yayi 
repentance, remorse ; • principle, tinith ;' * observe, remark ? • on the 
contraiy, on t lie other hand/ 

Another clais of improprieties originate in not adverting to the 
eompoirition of a word, or to the precise force of the prefix or the suffix 
combined with the root. Tlius : * Ramus publislied a Greek 
grammar, with many iniix)rtant variances fi'om his precursors,' for 
' variations ;' ' the observation of the Snbb.ith,' • the observance ;* * the 
Greek is a language superior in riches,* * richness;* *he felt himself, 
compelled to acknowledge \hejudice (justness) of my nmark;' *the 
negligence {neglect ; of this leaves ns exposed ;' * you arc like {Ulcdyj 
to be late.' 

Sometimes we are misled by similarity of sound, as in using the word 

* demean * (signifying * to behave,' • to conduct one's sclC as in ' de- 
meanour') in the sense of * lowering,' * debasing,' 'making mean/ 

* They form a piocession to proceed (precede) the palanquin of the 
ambassador ;* • he rose (raised) the price of bread last week ;' * it 
lays Jies) on the table;' 'they wrecked t wreaked) their vengeanc<.'/ 

2. Impropriety in phrases. This refers to expressions that contain, 
when analyzed, some inconsistency or absurdity. A comnum instance 
of the class is seen in the following example : — • it celebrates the 
Church of England as the most perfect of aU others,* meaning 'the 
most perfect of all.* So, 

The comeliest man of men gifjce bom 

His sons. I'be fairest of her daughters' Eve. 

This makes Adam one of his sons, and Eve one of her daughters! 

* I had like to have gotten one or two broken heads for my imperti- 
nence ;' * I was once or twice likely to get my head broken tor my 
impertinence.' 

Like kings we lose the conquests gained before, 
By vain ambition still to make tliem more. 

* CJonquests gained before,' cannot be made • more.* 

It is a rule in English that two negatives make a positive ; the 
one neutralizes the other : as • I entertain a not tt7ifavourable opinion 
of him.' Hence, when denial is intended, it is an inconsistency to 
use more than one negative. • They cannot utter the one, nor will 
they not utter the other ;' • this is not always the case neither.* 

* These two men are both equal In strength,' is an inconsistent ex- 
pression, if it be meant that one is equal to the oUier. 

There is a congmity to be observed in the use of two or more verl> 
in a sentence under a similar construction. • It wa-e well for the in- 
surgents, and fortunate for the king, if the blood tliat was now shed 
had bren thought a sufficient expiation for the offence ;' • it had be^m 
well,' is the tense suiting * had been thought.' • If you please to em- 
ploy your thoughts on that subject, you would easily conceive th« 
niiserable condition many of us are in ;' this should be either * if y.iu 
piduse, yon wlU^ or, * if you pleased (it pleased you you uoould. 
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Fierce as he movedy his silver shafts resound/ is incongruons, d\i 
fereut tenses being applied to eontempomneous actions. — Crmnhie^ 
pp. 301, 302. 

Many impmprieties are provincialisms, or district peculiarities. 
Tlius, we havH {Scotticisms, Irishisms, Americanisms, Cockneyisms. 

The Scolticijim consists, not in the employment of purely Scotch 
words, but in the emf^loyment of English word;) in a Scotch meaning 
.;r construction. A list of Scotticisms is here appeud(iil, in addition 
to those ali-eady noticed. 



SCOTTICISMS. 
(1. Wrong Uae of Word6,) 



fie was amisstr?^.— Missing. 

1 have nothing ado, or uotblug else culit. 

—To do. 
A few days ofter.— Thereafter. 
He has been ailing lor some weeks. — 

Unwell. 
I lost altogeOier fifty pound.— In all 
I would rather go oi stay. — Than. 
He is away.—)A» Is absent, not present. 
How are you to day? Very tod.— Ill; 

ifadly.—lll. 
Let him ht. — Alone. 
His watch is be/br<?.— Fast. 
Your watch is behind. — Slow. I fear 

1 shall be behind. — Late. 
Wiien 1 shall be besidt you.— With. 
Smith the grocer broke. — Failed, be- 
came bankrupt. 
Bjj-yone, by-past. — Past. Shakspeare 

hasgont-by. 
A sugar-bowl. — Basin. 
He walked at the burt'ot.— Funeral. 
They never cast-ctit. — Disagree, or 

quarreL 
I was his caution, — Security. 
The affair comes to be serious. — Becomes. 
Close the door.— Shut. 
For common.- Commonly. 
CompUment. — A present. 
Cwn the horses.- Feed, 
^t couple of hens. — Two hens. 
A coarse day; coarse weather. — Bad. 

But we may say, a fine day, and fine 

weather. 
Are your children at the counting f — 

Studying arithmetic. 
A ctoOiAMtish. — A dothee-bmsh. 
To crave a man for a debU^To dun 

him or demand payment of him. To 

crave a debt, or to crave payment^ 

might be proper. 
W«e you crying on me ?— Calling. 
Todiaaimse is sometimes used for to 

abuse. 
I am very dry.— Thirsty. 
He y duU.— Deaf. The day Is duXL— 

Overcast. 



Aa oaken dea2.— i*Iank. Deals, or deal- 
boards are made of fir or plue. 

He is much distressed with an inward 
trouble. — He is much pained wlUi an 
internal disease. 

Give me a drt«/c.— Give me drink, some 
drink, or something to drink. 

A. faint.— k. fialnting-fit ; a swoon. 

1/eei all-aid. — i am airald. 

1 ful a sweet smelL— 1 smell a sweet 
smell, 1 smell somethhig agreeable. 
To ftet a smeli is as repugnant to 
the EnglLih idiom as to j^ee a soimd. 

He fevered; he took a J ever. — He 
had tever ; or was taken, or seized, 
with fever. 

I find no pain. — Feel. 

Monday first. — Nc&t. 

Flesher. — Butcher. 

A fijower (bunch of flowers).— A nose- 
gay. 

Fog is a Scotch name for moss. 

He sits at the foU of the table.— The 
lower end. 

To follow out a plan. — To execute, or 
carry on a plan. 

For ordinary.— Ordinarily, usually, com- 
monly. 

A/oMr-square table.— A square table. 

Fresh weather. — Soft, open, not frosty. 

Friend.— Uatd for a relation (in blood), 

Fnghted.—A{nAd, fkightened. 

The frost is slippery.— The ice. 

frcar.- Wealth or richt-s. 

I was unable to get. — Get away. 

Have you found my glasses f—iag&b' 
tacles. 

Goblet. —Saucepan. 

Greedy and greediness are IHngllsb, bzi 
greed i&.Sootch. 

The boy was ill-j^uided. — lU-used, ill- 
treated. 

He fell in the gutter, — In the dirt 

What's o'clock? Bd{f <ub.— Half an 
hour past five, or half-past five. Five 
mlnutes/7vm twelve.— Five minutei 
to twelve, or belote v«^\\^\ w.**. 
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wanii fivB ffltuates of twelve. (Bj 
five mxmUeifrvm twelve an EngUgh- 
mon would nndentand five mintUei 
past twelve.^ 

Bard fish.— Cried fish, or salt fish. 

I was in London \a&i harvest. — Autumn. 

Head of the table ; head of a street — 
Upper end. 

Sore head. — Headache. 

A hirer in Scotland is one who lends a 
horse for hire. In England it is oue 
who borrows a thing, and p^ys money 
for the use of it ; or who employs an- 
other and pays him wages. 

I am hopeful that— 1 hope that. 

InJAolder. — Inkhom. 

To ken. — ^To know. In modem poetical 
English to hen Is to descry, to see at a 
distazioe. 

Kindle a fire. — (Not improper, but the 
more usual English word ib * Light') 

To labour the ground. — To till the 
ground. 

Fodder is larpe. — Plentiful, in plenty. 

Every lawful day. — Every week-day. 

In old English and in Scotch, to learn 
means both to give and to receive in- 
struction; but in English it is now 
confined to the latter meaning. 

He is still in life.— Alive. 

I lifted a pin from the carpet — Picked 
up. 

Livu for fnortar is Scotch. Mortar is 
the cement when prepiared ; and lime, 
sand, and water are the materials. 

He was lost in the river. — Drowned. If 
the body be carried away, or not 
foundt the person may be said to be 
lost 

In old English and in Scotch meat 
means food in general. In modom 
Engiteb it denotes flesh-meat 

I do not mind that 1 ever saw you be- 
fore. — Remember. To mind is in 
English to attend to, as 'mind your 
business.' 

The project mis^ve.— Failed, or mis- 
carried. My mind mi^ave me, is 
correct. 

The boy misguides his clothes. — ^Abt^ses 
or sullies. To misguide is to misl^. 

On the mom. — Morrow. 

Xap/dn. — Pocket-handkerchief. 

'Jo notice. — To take notice of, to men- 
tion. 

The omission of a point sometimes 
makes great odds in the^ sense. — A 
great difference. 

If 1 had It in my offer, I would not ac- 
cept of it— In my choice. The offer 
is here supposed to be not mine, but 
made by another. 

This bread In o7d.— Stale. 
Cut om your bair.—^HL 



Take out your gte£&-- Take yonc gku*. 

In an overly manner. — Coraory, or su^ 
perfidal. 

A pair of dticks; a pair of partridges. 
—Two ducks ; a brace of partridges. 

The jjorfc is well ploughed.— field. 

Plainstones. — Pavement. 

He was pointed in his answers. — ^EzacS 
and concise. Pointed, in the figura- 
tive sense, applied to language, con- 
veys the idea of wit or eonceit. 

A gentleman's policies. — Pleasure- 
grounds. 

Foueh is used in Scotland, and was used 
hi England, fur pocket. But a pocket 
is inserted in the clothes, a pouch is 
not. 

He lives presently in London. — At 
present 

To pull up by the roots. — To pluck up 
by the roots. To pull a flower.- T« 
pluck a flower. One might puU « 
flower without plucking it Sepa* 
ration seems to be implied in the 
latt^ word. 

Queer, in English, Is odd, strange, par- 
ticular. In Scotland it Is used in the 
sense of comical, humorous. 

He will not readily do that— He is not 
likely to do that One would readily 
imagine.— Natiually. Readily, in 
English, denotes with little deii^ or 
hindrance. 

Considerable arrears being now resting 
to the soldiers.— Remaining. 

The babe roar«.— Cries. 

Boasted cheese. — Toai>ted cheese. 

Jioof of a room. — Ceiluig. 

He roves in a fever.— Raves. To rove 
is to roam or wander. 

I am scarce of fodder.— Short of fodder, 
have not a sufficiency. 

A Scots idiom. — A Scotch idiom. ' 

He scoured the knives.— Cleaned. 

That dress sets her well. — Becomes. 

For my share I can only say. Sec — For 
my part 

Shearers. — Reapers. A shearer, in Eng- 
land, is one that cuts with shears. ' A 
sheep before her shearers is dumb.' 

The ship is at the shore. — Quay, wharC 
The shore is the coast of the sea. 

Have you any silver /—Change. 
Simply impossible. — Absolutely. 
I will answer the letter so soon as I re- 
receive it— As. It is correct to say, 
' I did not receive the letter so soon a« 
I expected it' 

A soft day.— Wet 

The candlestick is sitting In the pre«.— 
Stands in the cupboard. 

iS'ontebetter.— A little, something. Tut 

will some day know it— Ooe. 
Do >rou snuff f—Taka snafT. 
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r&e servant wa» $orting the room at 

the time. — Patting in order. 
Is your watch out of torts f — Oat of 

order. 
Sjpeak to me. — Listen to me. 
In Scotland spice is used for pepper, and 

com for oats. But pepp«;r, cloves, 

cinnamon, mace, are different sorts of 

spice; and oats, barley, rye, wheat, 

are different kinds of com. 
A winding ttxUr goes from top to hot- 

torn.— Winding stairs. 
The horse stammers. — Stumbles. 
He stopped three months with them. — 

Remained, resided, stayed. 
In Scotland the word storm Is used to 

signify a storm of snow, or snowy 

weather. Even the expression lying 

storm is made use of. 
A man's «t«^'ecto.— Effects. 
Send me a suxUch of the doth.— Sample. 
Sxveet butter. — Fresh butter. 
Stoeet milk.— ]!lew milk. 
Tell the man to come here.— Bid the 

man come here or hither. Or tell the 

man that I wish to speak to him. 
The two boys strove. — Quarrelled. 
Pope was a tender man.— Weakly, 
lliis donation was the more acceptable, 

that it was given without solicitation. 

— Because. 
He is twenty years old, or thereby. — 

Thereabout or thereabouts. 
The church was very tAnwy.— Full, 

crowded. 
A timber candlestick.— Wooden. 
It is not easy for him to speak three 

sentences togetJier. — Consecutively. 
Tradesmant in Scotland, is one who 

works with his hands at a trade. In 

^gland it is a shopkeeper, who 

either does or does not work with his 

hands. 
Sore trouUe.— Painfhl disease. 



James Is turned a great stodent^Hai 
become. 

Wainscot, for oak, is a Scotticism.^ 
Wainscot, in the English sense, is the 
inner lining of a wall with any sort 
of wood. 

Lend me your knife. I cannot tcant it 
—Do without it 

The water of Don. — The River Don. 

I ueary when I sit alone.— Become 
weary. Weary, in England, is an 
active verb; as 'walking wearies 
me.* 

The weaving or working of stockings is 
a great manufacture in Aberdeen* 
shLre. — Knitting. 

I rose whenever I heard you call. — 
When, as soon as. Wlienever is at 
what ever time. 

WhUstmday.—WMtsnntlde. 

Some say that our whole actions are sel- 
fish. — All our actions. His whole 
friends forsook him. — ^All his friends. 

An old wife. — An old woman. A wife 

- is a woman who has a husband. 

W hat's your will t — What do you 
want ? 

I never witnessed anything so rldicu* 
lous.- Beheld, or saw. Last night i 
tvitnessed a very agreeable conversa- 
tion.— Was present at. 

Mr. is come ; I hear his word. — 

Voice. Have you atiy word to your 
bru then— Have you any message! 

Carpenters, joiners, cabinet-makers, Ac 
are, in Scotland, called wrights, and 
sometimes square-wrights. Wright 
is workman or artificer ; but in Eng- 
land is used in composition only; as 
• ship-wright,' ' wheel-wright' 

A vriter.- An attorney. In ti^gi*nH a 
writer is an author. 

A yard. — A garden. 

YtstemighU—LsAi nig^t 



(2, Wrong Phrases.) 



Butter and bread.— Bread and butter. 

In all similar phrases taread has the 

precedency; as 'bread and milk,' ' bread 

and cheese,' &c 
J behoved to go.— It behoved me to go. 

I was obliged to go. 
I would die before I loould break my 

word. — Rather than break. 
A. bit bread, a bit paper.— A bit of 

bread, a bit of paper. 
7b cause him to do it, ia better than to 

cause him do it. But to make him do 

it is better than to make him to do it ; 

whldb. last phrase, however, though 

unoommon, is not without authority. 

AgaLu, / made him doit\& right ; but 



?u was made do it is wrong. It must 

be, he was made to do it. 
1 would have you to know. — I worJd 

have you "know. 
To play cards.— To play at cnrds. 
To cast up a fault to one.— To uplMraid 

one with a fault 
A letter conceived in the following 

words.— Contaming. 
To hinder to do.— To hilndex from 

doing. 
What like is it f— What is it like ? 
Well, there is no matter.— No matter, or 

it is no matter. 
The child took the pox.—Yfaa oAiM 

with, or takft\\. \5iV «i\»«DEsaSw-v='''w. 
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(lire me a dean plate.— Cbaoge my 

plate. 
A pitoe bread.— A piece of bread. 
To think shame.— To be ashamed, 
lie thinks long for summer. — He longs 

for summer. 
Everything succeeds to a wish. — As one 

would wish, according to our wishes. 
He uas in use to walk every day. — He 

used to walk, or was wont to walk. 
He has a good liand qf imte. — He 

writes weU. 
1 am going tojplay myself. —To play. 
Who do you sU under ^ — Whose church 

do you go to ? 
Von may lay your account urith oppo- 
sition. — You may expect, or reckon 

upon opposition. 
The clock is standing.— Bas stopped. 
He loants out. — He wishes to go out. 
i sli]^xd a foot and fell down.— My foot 

slipped and I fell. 
James and John are perpetually quar- 



reUing vtUk one another ^Ak {^« 

petually quarrelUng. 
It is ten years ago since he died. — ^11 \t 

ten years since he died. 
/ can sing wme.—\ cannot sing at alL 
When does the cJmrdi yo in f — When 

docs service begin ? 
Take it {to) yourself. 
Are you for any pudding ?— Will yon 

take? 
Getting his breakfast— Taking break- 

fast. I take an egg to (fur) breaktust 
I can't get into my box.— I can't open. 
1 will let you sen it.— Show it you. 
Going the length of the pier.— As fkr 

as. 
I am going to (my) bed— (my) dinner. 
Almost «eocr.— Seldom or never. 
Almost tiot/iiwp.— Little or nothing. 
If 1 am not misto^een. -Mistake not. 
How far does he go with you? Ko 

more than to lidinburgh.— Farther. 
This is/ar neater.— Much, 



PUNCTUATION. 



Punctaation divides paragraphs and sentences by 
points or stops, with a view to assist ns in discovering 
readily the connections of the words, and to indicate 
the pauses required in reading. 

It has been seen that the reference of qualifying adjuncts is to he 
dtstermined principally by ttieir proximity to the "words they qualify. 
Punctuation is an additional help. 

The chief stops are these : the comma (,), the seniicdoa 
(;), and the full stop, or period (.). The colon (:) is 
something intermediate between the semicolon and full 
btop, but is not often required. 

The other stops are — ^the interrogation (?), put at the end of a 
question ; the parentheses ( \ and the brackets [ ]. to indicate a 
remark thrown in without connection with the rest of the sentence ; th£ 
dash ( — ) ; and the exclamation (!). 



THE COMMA. 



Simple Sentences, 

1. The oomma is used before the verb if the subject is rendered 
rejj Jong oy means of adjuncts: The Giroumstance of Ids being 
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anprepared to adopt immedi'ite and decisive measnres, was repre- 
gentcd to the Government.' But in ordinary cases a stop should not 
be placed between the subject and the verb : ' To be totally indifferent 
to praise or censure is a r^ defect of character.' 

2. It is used before and after a participle or participial phrase 
when coordinating and not restrictive : * The jury, having retired for 
half an hour, brought in a verdict for the defendant ;* * encouraged by 
his first successes, he redoubled his efforts.' But when the participial 
phrase is restrictive, the comma is not used, it being improper to 
separate a qualifying adjunct from the word qualified by it : * A king 
depending on the support of his subjects cannot rashly go to war.' 

The same rule extends to adjectives and nouns in apposition, when 
they are qualified by other words, and are in their effect co-ordinating 
rather than restrictive : ' The stranger, unwillmg to obtrude himselt 
on our notice, left, in the morning :' ' Rome, the city of the EmperorS; 
became the city of the Popes.* Even without adjuncts, a word in 
apposition, especially when adding new information, is often enclosed 
in commas : * Paul, the Apostie,' &c. But it is advisable so to pimc- 
tuate as to maintain the distinction between restrictive and co-ordi- 
nating adjuncts. • 

3. An adverbial phrase preceding the verb, or its subject, is 
followed by a comma : • In truth, I could not tell ;* ' to sum up, the 
matter is this ;* • everything being i-eady, tiieydeparted ;' * by looking 
a littte deeper, the reason will l^ foimd.* When complex adverbial 

ghrases come between the subject and the verb, they are placed 
Btween commas. 

4. When the subject of a sentence consists of several nouns not 
coupled by ' and,' they are separated by commas : * Peter, James, 
Thomas, and Mary formed the party.' 

5. The name of a person addressed is separated from the rest of 
the sentence l^ commas : ' John, come here ;' ' tell me, boy, what is 
your name ?* 

6. A phrase or quotation that is either the subject or the object 
of the verb, is preceded or followed by a comma : ' He said« Let us 
go hence.* 



Complex and Compound Seniences, 

1. A noun clause that is the subject of a verb should be followed 
by a comma : * That l^e work of forming and perfecting the character 
is difficult, is generally allowed.* 

If the clause follows tiie verb, a comma does not usually precede : 
* It is known that a full examination took place.* 

So an object noun clause is not usuiUly preceded by a comina, 
unless it is of very great length. 

2. An adjective clause is not separated by a ooomia from the noun« 
This is on the principle already laid down concerning restrictive 
adjuncts. 

On the other hand, a co-ordinating clause, introduced Vv^ t]i^ts^tft» 
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tave, is preceded and, if need be, followed by a oomma : * I went to 
view the river, which I found greatly Bwollen.' 

An adjective clause has a comma placed after it when it has the 
effect of very much lengthening the subject of the principal verb: 
^ Any one that refuses to earn an honest livelihood, is not a subject 
for charity.' This is on the same principle as Eule 1, for the simple 
gentcnce. A comma is also necessary at the end of such clauses if 
followed by an adverbial adjunct of the prindpai verU which other- 
wise might be referred to the subordinate dause : * I refused to em- 
ploy the man that he recommended, because of his unfitness for the 

lK)8t.' 

8. Adverbial sentences are separated by commas unless they are 
short and closely connected with the main sentence : ' If the premises 
were admitted, I should deny the conclusion ;' * where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also ;' * send me word before you come.* 

4. Co-ordinate sentences, expressed at full length, are generally sepa- 
rated by commas : * But his pride is greater than his ignorance, and 
what he wants in knowledge he supplies by sufficiency.' A slight 
amount of contraction does not dispense with the rule : * A man of polite 
imagination can converse with a picture, and find an agreeable com- 
panion in a statue.' But when the sentences are very closely related 
to each other, and connected by the conjunctions • and,' * or,* * nor,' the 
^mma is omitted : * I made haste and overtook him ;' ' neither money 
nor men were wanting.' A clause introduced by an arrestive con- 
junction, ' but,' &c., must be separated by a comma from what precedes, 
owing to the break in the sense : ' He went to market, but did not find 
what he wanted.' 

When the conjunction is omitted between two co-ordinate sen- 
tences, they must be separated by a comma if short, and by a semi- 
colon if long and complicated. (This is in accordance with Rule 4, 
for the simple sentence.) • He came, he saw, he conquered.* When 
such sentences (sometimes called collateral) are contracted, the re- 
maining portions are still divided by commas : * Early to bed and early 
to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise;' or * healthy, 
wealthy, wise.' 

Those rules are all pervaded by one general principle, namely, that 
when words are closely connected in grammar or in sense they must 
not be separated in the pointing ;* but if an interruption takes place, 
or a transition is made, a point is necessary. An expression enclosed be- 
tween commas is in some sort parenthetical ; there would be no break 
in the grammatical connection, or in the sense, if it were passed over. 

THE SEMICOLON. 

This is introduced' when a greater pause is required than what is 
usually indicated by the conmia. In me construction of sentences, or 
periods, we may have some clauses more closely connected than others. 



* The only exception to this is Rale 1 (simple sentence) ; bat tiiat is Justified on 
tbe ground 6t the inordiiiate lengtli of tbe Bal4e<'-t r«idering & pause detirable. 
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KTid the degree of ocnmection may be suggested by the absence of a 
stop, by a comma, or by the semicolon : * Children without any design 
imitate the language, the tone, the pronunciation, the looks, tlie ges- 
tures, the gait of those with whom they hve ; and if the imitation be 
continued sufficiently long, no efforts in after life can overcome the 
<iffects of it, the flexibility or docility, so to speak, of the tissues or 
organs concerned seeming to diminish rapidly witii the approach to 
maturity, or the cessation of growth.' Here it is felt tliat the break 
or pause is much greater after * they live,' than at the end of the 
various words where commas are used. There is also a considerable 
break in the sense after * can overcome the effects of it,' where also 
there would have been no impropriety in placing another semicolon. 
When a pause is not sufficiently marked by the semicolon, the colon 
may be used at the writer's discretion. But no fixed rules can be laid 
down respecting the use of this stop. One application of it is to in- 
troduce a quotation, a narrative, or an argument : ' He spoke as fol- 
lows : — * 

THE FEBIOD OB FULL STOP. 

This stop is used at the close of a complete sentence. The rules 
for its use are the rules for the composition of periods and paragraphs. 
The most usual error is to include in one period the matter that 
should be divided into two, or perhaps more. 

The full stop is used after abbreviations, *MS.,' 'LL-DV 'Lond.,' 
* Mr.,' 'Esq.,' •Bart.' 

The note of intebbogation mast not be used after indirect ques- 
tions ; as * he asked me who called.' 

The parentheses enclose some remark that does not enter into the 
construction of the sentence : 

The bliss of man (could pride that blessiDg find) 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind. 

The DASH marks an unexpected or emphatic pause, or a sudden 
break or transition : * Why, perhaps it is— but what was his inten- 
tion?' 

Sometimes it is used to mark words in apposition, or in explana- 
tion: 

They plucked the seated hills, with all their load- 
Rocks, waters, woods — and by the shaggy tops 
Uplifting, bore them in their haiids. 

Two dashes may be used to enclose an explanatory parenthetic 
clause: *In truth, the character of the great cliief was depicted two 
thousand five hundred years before his birth, and depicted — such is 
the power of genius — in colours which will be fresh as many years 
after his death.' 

Invested commas are used to mark quotations. 

The note of exclamation or admibation is used after interjections 
and passionate exclamations, or after any passages tliat are intended 
to be especially emphatic : * A dread eteroit^ ^ W« ^w\Ocj xesasX 
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PARSING. 

In giving a complete account of a sentence, we might parsri it fiv^ 
times, for as many different purposes. We might state first the part 
of speech of each word ; secondly, the inflection of every inflected 
word ; thirdly, the derivation of eadi word ; fourthly, the analysis of 
the sentence ; and fiftlily, the application of the syntactieltl rules of 
concord, government, and order to the sentence. But there being veiy 
little to do under the second head — inflection, we may conveniently 
join that with the first. Also, the analysis and the other parts of 
syntax are so closely allied, that we may take the whole under one 
parsing. There will thus be three distinct parsings applicable to any 
one passage. 

1. Parsing for ports of speech (including inflection). Under 
this we state the part of speech of each word (whether noun, pro- 
noun, &c.), and also the class or subdivision that the word belongs to. 
It is necessary even for this limited purpose to undei-stand the syntax 
of the sentence, for we must often treat a phrase of two or more words 
as grammatically one. Moreover, we must determine the part of 
speech according to the actual function of the word in each case ; 
seeing that the same word &l]s under diflerent parts of speech at dif- 
ferent times. We shall take as an example the foUowing passage 
ftom Milton : — 

Far less abhorred than these 
Vex'd Skylla, bathhig in the sea that parts 
Calabria irom the hoarse Trinacrian shore. 

* Far :' an adverb of degree, qualifying * less.* 

* Less :* adverb of degree, the comparative ; qualifying •abhorred.' 

* Abhorred :' an adjective of quality (derived from the perfect parti- 
ciple of the verb * abhor') ; limits or qualifies * hell-hounds,' under- 
stood. 

' Tlian :' a relative or conjunctive adverb, qualifying a verb under 
stood (were abhorred), the completion of the clause commencing witL 

* these.' 

* These :* demonstrative adjective, plural number ; qualifies * hell 
hounds,' understood ; or demonstrative pronoim, plural number ; hav 
ing tor its antecedent * hell-hounds.' 

* Vex'd :' transitive verb ; in the active voice, indicative mood, pest 
indefinite tense, third person, pluml number ; subject (or nominative) 

* hell-hounds,' imderstood. 

* Scylla ;' noun, proper and singular (or simply proper) ;♦ the 
object of the verb * vexed.* 

* Bathing :' intransitive verb, imperfect (or incomplete) participle^ 
in apposition with ScyUa, having a sub-ordinating effect. The verb 
has also a transitive application. 



* See l^otAi in next page. 
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' In :' pn-positioii, plaoe* rest in ; governs the noun ' sea.* 

* The :' demonstratiye adjective (usually called the definite anide) ; 
qualifies ' sea.' [Give the meanings of * the/ What classes of nouni 
can take the article ? * &c.] 

* Sea :' a noun, general and significant (or simply general, or com- 
mon),* governed by • in.' 

* That :* pronoun, relative, restrictive ; antecedent * sea ;* subject (of 
nominative) to the verb * parts.' 

* Parts :' transitive verb ; active voice, indicative mood, present in- 
definite tense« singular number, third person. 

* Calabria :' noun, proper and singulM" (or simply proper) ;♦ governed 
by the verb * parts.' 

* From :* preposition (one of the case prepositions), place, motion 
with direction ; governs * shore.' 

* Hoarse :' adjective of quality ; qualifies * shore.' 

* Trinacrian :' adjective, derived from, a proper name; qualifies 

• shore.' 

* Shore :' noun, general (or common') ;* governed by the preposition 

* from.' (The combination • Trinacrian shore' constitutes a singular 
name, partly significant and partly proper.; 

n. Parsing for Derivation This consists of tu30 parts ; first, 
assigning the bourco of each word ; as * Saxon,' * French,* &c. ; and 
secondly, giving uccount of its composition when it is a compound 
word. 

The rules and lists given under Derivation, — Sources of Words, 
together with tlie lists given in the Appendix, are intended to afibrd 
the means of determining the etymological origin of all our words. 
The rules to be absolutely relied on are those in sections 28, 29, 32, 
33. It is to be seen first whether a word belonjjrs to the parts of 
speech, &o., that are of Saxon origin (28, 29). If tiiis is not decisive, 
the rules relating to the number of syllables (32, 33) are to be referred 
to, together with the libts of exceptions. 

The pupil should gradually master all the smaller lists of tho 
languages given in the text, — Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Ai-abic, 
&c. He should also master the Saxon words of mure than one 
syllable, of which a tolerably complete enumeration is given in the 
account of the things named from the Saxon ; in which account the 
examples are purposely diuwn from dissyllabic words. When a word 
of more than one syllable occurs, it sliould be stripped of any known 



• I oonsidor that instead of the two commonly recognized classes of nouns — proper 
and common— there ought to be four classes (Noun, 4—7); but it would be too 
much trouble to keep up these distinctinns un all occasions, and I should therefore 
propose that when a noun ia a proper (dr meaningless) name, and also the name of 
one object, it should simply be aiUed ' proper ;' as the names that are proper aud 
not singular are the exception, and may be noted when they occur. The significant 
nouns are nearly all 'general,' and might be parsed as 'general' (or ii preferreiJ 
• common '), and therefore * general ' or ' common ' might be held to mean ' general 
and significant,' unless the contrary be stated. The parsing of nouns would thus 
continue as at present, except that when such a word as the 'Browns' or the 
Jameses ' occurred, it would be stated as • proper and common ;' and when ' Provl- 
ience ' or the ' emperor ' occurrtiL it would bo stated aa ' aloetiAax «s>&. A'^sob&rsr^^ 
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prefix or ending, and reduced to its simplest fonu ; as * foot-step, 

* mis-behave,' * under-go,* * out-strip,* • with-draw,* • fikith-fuL* It id 
the uncompounded form that we are to deal with according to the 
rules (32, 33). The question will then he decided by a reference to 
the lists in the Appendix. The first of these lists — ^the Celtic, miffht 
be readily mastered ; the Scandinayian list is somewhat longer, iut 
if the pupil were femciiliar with it likewise, the actual reference would 
be confined to two lists— the Gothic and the list of classical mono- 
syllables. A key is thereby furnished to the sources of the language, 
upon a plan preferable to the use of the dictionary, as it deals with 
classes and not with individuals, and renders it possible ultimately to 
master the entire language. 

The rules drawn from the endiogs and prefixes (30, 31) are very 
useful for giving the probable origin of words at the fint glance ; 
but in consequence of the great number of hybrids, of which no com- 
plete list haa been made, they are not the rules that are depended on. 
in distinguishing between a Latinized an(} a Saxon style generally, 
they are a tolerably safe guide. 

If pupils have been disciplined in Latin, Greek, and Saxon roota^ 
or if tiiey have made some progress in Latin and Greek, or in 
French, they will have an aaditional means of discriminating the 
sources of our vocabulary ; and the teacher will then appeal to tJiis 
part of their knowledge in parsing for derivation. 

To take a few examples : * abide/ Saxon (old verb) ; * never,' Saxon 
(simple adverb of time) ; • gather/ Saxon (examples, sec. 37) ; • aunt,' 
classical, Latin (Appendix rV.) ; 'cipher/ Arabic; * azure/ Italian; 

* belt/ Saxon (not in the list of classical monosyllables, nor in any 
otiier list) ; ' button,' classical (not among Saxon dissyllables, nor in 
any other list ; (which of the three classical sources is not determined) ; 
'clumsy,' IcelandiG (Scandinavian list); 'bachelor,' Welsh (Celtic 
list). 

The other exercise under Derivation consists in reducing words 
that are not simple to their simple elements. Thus ' greatoess ' is 
made up of the adjective * great ' and the suffix * ness ;' * embitter ' is 
the adjective * bitter ' combined with the prefix * em/ which is em- 
ployed to convert adjectives into verbs, with the meaning of 'to 
make ;' ' powder-horn ' is a compound word made up of two 
nouns. 

III. Parsing for Syntax. The analysis of sentences haa been 
sufficiently exemplified. There remains only the illustration cf the 
rules of concord, government, and order, as given under those 
W)veral heads. 
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(The arrangement is dedgnedJy made promiieuom,) 

The separation did not take place till after the language had attained the rfpeaess 
of matnrlly. 

The Chnrch has, through Its Oonunlttec on Edacatlon, In their last report, reoom- 
Diended'a more liberal endowment, so that we have now reason to count upon their 
cordial co-operation. 

What is the reason that our language Is less refibded than those of Italy, Spain, or 
France? 

Prompted by the most extreme vanity, he persisted In the writing bad verses. 

By letters, dated the third of May, we learn that the West India fleet arrived 
safely. 

If I want skill or force to restrain the beast that I ride upon, though I bought it 
and call it my own ; yet, in the truth of the matter, I am at that time rather bis 
man than he my horse. 

This great philosopher, with whom I am always unwilling to differ, refers, &c. 

It is not so unwieldy as to make it necessary to have recourse to the complex m^ 
chanism of double elections. 

A history now by a Mr. Hmne, or a poem by a Mr. Pope, would be examined with 
different ^es than had they borne any other name. 

One species of bread, of coarse quality, was only allowed to be baked. 

The party whom he invited was veiy niunerous. 

The Duke of Manchester died at Rome on the 18th of March, 1843. His grace in 
1793 married the daughter of the late Duke of Gordon, and was 71 years of age. 

There is not a girl in town, but let her have her will, in going to a mask, and she 
shall dress like a shepherdess. 

It is now about four hundred years shice the art of mnltiplyhig books has been 
discovered. 

An officer on European and on .Indian service are in very different situations. 

For I remember that among your ancient authors, not only all kings, but even 
Jupiter himself is so termed. 

My old Mend, after having seated himself, and trimmed the boat with his coach- 
man, who, being a very sober man, always serves for ballast on these occasions, wu 
made the best of our way to Fox-hall. 

Man never is, but always to be blest 

Indeed, were we to Juc^e of German reading habits firom these volumes of ours, 
we should draw quite a different conclusion to l^ul's. 

I know no duty in religion more generally agreed on, nor more Justly required hy 
God. 

The doctor, In his lecture, said that fever always produced thirst. 

Alarmed by so unusual en occurrence, it was resolved to postpone their departure. 

The Annals of Florence are a most imposing work. 

Without having attended to this, we will be at a loss in understanding several 
passages in the clasisics. 

They have no other standard on which to form themselves, except what chanoes 
to be fashionable. 

1'he Earl of Huntly, coufonnnblc to the crafty policy which distinguishes his 
character, amused the leaders of the congregation. 

Luxuriance of ornament and the fondness for point are certain Indications of the 
decline of good taste. 

Such expressions sound harshly. 

To engage a private tutor for a single pupil, is, perhaps of all others, the least 
eligible mode of giving literary instruction. 

In every ward one of the king's council took every man's book, and sealed them, 
and brou^t them to Guildhall to confront them wiUi the original. 

This diffused a secret Joy through the whole assembly, which showed itself in 
every look and feature. 

They Introduced the taste of science and religion which distinguished Medioa as 
the city of the book. 

What can be the cause of the parliament n^ecUog so important a busincae \ 
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Klther yon or 1 are In the wrong. 

You seem neither to care for yourself nor for any one else after what yua h**/i 
bst 

On either side of the river was there the tree of life. 

If a stranger should hear these furious outcries of ingratitude kijainst our general. 
he would be apt to inquire. 

I have lost the game, thou^ I thought I should have won it. 

Let the elders that rule well be coimted worthy of double honour, especially Vaey 
who labour in the word and doctrine. 

He would not be persuaded but what I was greatly in fault. 

I do not think that leisure of life and tranquillity of mind, which fortune audyuus 
ow n wisdom has given you, could be better employed. 

It is a long time since 1 have been devoted to your interest. 

Give me it. 

This haughty and imperious style sounded harshly to Scottish nobles, impatient of 
the slightest appearance of ii^ury. 

The family with whom I Iiave long lived in intimacy is gone to the country. 

That is seldom or ever the case. 

'I'he fact of me being a stranger to him does not justify his conduct. 

It is one of the most satisfactory and valuable emendations which have ever been 
made. 

Accordingly on their approaching they were refused admittance within, and were 
violently and unceremoniously driven from the gates. 

Much depends on this rule bemg observed. 

The siilt-merchants, the grocers, the confectioners conspired together to adulterate 
the articles in which they dealt in a thousand ways. 

I^t you and I go together. 

The seemli^ Importance given to every part of female dress, each of whidi is ooia- 
mltted to the core of a different sylph, &c. 

1 am the more impatient of pain, that I have long enjoyed good health. 

It is more good to fall among crows than flatterers, for these only devour the dead, 
those the living. 

Let me awake the king of Morven, he that smiles in danger, he that is like the sun 
of Heaven rising in a storm. 

But I will doubtless find some ICnglish person at whom to make inquiries. 

The Romans had no other sub.sistonoe but the scanty pillage of a few farms. 

There are few words in the English language which are employed in a more loose 
and uncircumscribed sense than those of the fancy and the imagination. 

The light must not be suffered to conceal from us the real standard, by which only 
his greatness can be determined. 

We were no sooner come to the Temple stairs but we were surrounded with a 
crowd of watermen. 

The inattention to altered circumstances is a fault of most universal application iu 
allpolitical questions. 

This is a question which we ought to have expected to have found answered in the 
* Seventh Report of the Commissioners of Her Miijesiy's inland Revenue.* 

Not only England, but all Europe was in a btaze. 

At present the trade is thought to be in a depressed state if less than a million ol 
tons are produced In a year. 

We are now poor, and wisdom bids us to conform to our hmnble. situation. 

"fis resolved ; for nature pleads that he should only rule who most resembles m;*. 

1 could heartily wi!»h there was the same appli&Uion and endeavours to cultivato 
and improve church music, as have been lately bestov\ cd on that of the stage. 

Men were no sooner settled in their rights to their possessions, but there wot a 
third order proclaimed. 

If we look within the rough and awkward outside, we will be richly retvardcd S>y 
its perusal. 

In constructing and depicting of characters, Werner indeed is litUo better iLw) u 
mannerist. 

He has eaten no bread nor drunk no water these two days. 

But they kept off other evils which would have been worse. 

Just to thy word, In every thought sincere ; 

Who knew no wish but what the world might hear. 
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TImj who ofNilenoe h«8 made prood, and who Inzory has corrupted, cannot nUab 
the simple pleasures of nature. 

Either the young man or his guardians has acted improperly. 

None, I am sure, can be of more honour to God, nor of more ease to ourselves. 

In the I^atin langui^^ ^Jiere are no two words we would more readily take to bf 
synonymous than amare and diligen, 

I have frequently been assured by great ministers that politics were nottafaig bol 
oommon sense 

I had several men ^Hed hi my sh^ of yellow fiever. 

He i& an author of more credit than , or any other, that write Uves sc 

hastily. 

He or you are In the wrong. 

During the last ceataiy no prime minister, however powerful, has become ridi in 
office. 

The following treatise, together with those that accompei^ it» w«re written many 
years ago, for my own private satisfisotictL 

The person who inmiediately walked before him, was remarkaUe for an embroi- 
dered garment, who not being well aoquidnted with the place, was conducting him 
to an apartment appointed for the reception of fabulous heroes. 

He addressed several exhortations to them suitably to tbeir drcnmstanoes. 

When the Emperor Alexander elevated the standard of the cross, he invoked tiic 
wly power that ever has, or ever will, arrest the march of temporal revolution. 

I do not question but they haTe done what is usually called the Ui^s business. 

Can parliament be so dead to its dignity and duty as to give there support to mea* 
sures thus intruded and forced upon tliem ? 

The duke had not behaved with that loyalty, as he ought to have done. 

These are not the dreams of a fisw poets, hare and there, but man is an analoglst, 
and stodiea relatkna ha all objects. 

He that can doubt whetlier he be anything or no, I speak uri to. 

A talent of this kind woold, perhi^e, prove the likeliest of any other to sucoeea 

The ends of a divine and human l^^lator are vastly difBvent 

Be not too tame neither. 

The ancestors of the human race knew poverty In a partial degrea. 

He was scarce gone, when you arrived. 

I would feel mvaelf bli^ted in the eyes of all my acquaintances, I would be over 
powered by the feelings of my own di^iaoe. 

They entreated to read to me, and bade me not to ay, for 1 was now too old to 
weep. 

fite need not proceed hi socb haste. 

On your conduct at thla momant depend* the colour and oompIexi(« of tbeir dea- 
tix^. 

One dfQT, befaig brought before the Ung, and being asked whom he was, Diogenes 
relied, ' A q[>y on jrour cupidity.' 

X that did never weea now melt m woe. 

I must confess, after havtaig surveyed the antiquittes about Naples and Bome, I 
cannot but think that our admiration of them does not so much ariie out of their 
greatness as uncommoonesiL 

Becondliatifm was oiffred on oonditioos aA moderate as was ocmsistecit with a per- 
manent union. 

1 have never seen Major Gartwright, much less ei\]oy the h<xx)ur of his aoqnahit- 
ance. 

Sailing up the river, the whole town may be seen. 

Tlie masterly boldness and precision of his outline^ which astonish those who have 
trodden parts of the same field, is i^t to escape an uninfonned reader. 

It makes us to walk warily. 

Neither the houses nor the garden were sold. 

I should be obliged to him, if he will gratify me in that particular. 

The next^New Year's day, I sbaU be at school three years. 

But there is a g^eral correctness of deUneation which must strike the eye at ouot 
of any person slightly experienced in geography. 

Both of the scholars, or one of them at least, were present at the transaction. 

That is either a man or a woman's voioe. 

Scarce had the Spirit qfLatos made its appearance than it was attached. 

tie comes; nor want nor cold his course dday. 
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I think the lorgest times of. our worst princes searoe saw many man eaKecntSons 
Uian the short one of our best reformer. 

It was great in him promoting one to whom he had done some wrong. 

If yon were here, yon would find three or four in the parlour, after dinner, whom 
yon would say. passed their afternoons very agreeably. 

Whatever would prove prejudicial to our future proq;)erl^, however enticing il 
may seem at preseut, we must resolutely reject it 

Great numbers were killed on either dde. 

'i'hey here began to breathe a delidons kind of ether, and saw all the fields about 
them covered with a kind of purple light, that made them reflect with sattsfiEtctJon 
on their pabt toils. 

Hence be considered marriage with a modem political economist, as very dan- 
gerous. 

Olympus with its multitude of stately, celestial natures, dwindle before the soli- 
tary, immutable throne of Jehovah. 

Abr. Broadhurst ia a very good sort of man, who has not written a very bad book, 
on a very impcntant snt^Ject. 

That opinion is too universal to be easily corrected. 

The temper, as well as knowledge, of a modem historian, require a more sober and 
accurate hmgnage. 

Wherever the giant came, all feU before him ; but the dwarf had like to have been 
killed more than (nee. 

Man, though he has great variety of fhoughts^ yet they are all within his own 
breast 

Not only he found her busy, but pleased and happy even. 

This is wonderful ridiculous from so solid an orator. 

In reality more than one principle has been contended for at one time. 

The first thing impressed on us from our earliest infonqr is that events do not sue* 
oeed one another at random, bat with a certain degree of order, regtilarity, and oon* 
nectlon. 

He thinks that he will soon return. 

'i'he ebb and flow of the tides were explained by Newton. 

This does not so much seem to be owing to the want of jAysical powers, but 
rather to the absence of vehemence. 

Animal spirits such as belong to some men are a fortune In themselves. 

The wealth of the great Audley may be considered as the cloudy medium Uirongh 
whi<di a bright genius shone, and which, had it been tlurown into a nobler q^ere of 
action, the greatness would have been less ambiguous. 

We cannot all be masters, nor all masters cannot be truly followed. 

The accuracy and clearness of the sentence depend very much upon the proper 
and determinate use of the relative, so that it may readily present its anteoedoit 
to the mind, without any obscurity or ambiguity. 

Hoping that 1 will soon hear from you, believe me yours truly. 

You may infuse the sentiment by a ray of light, no thicker, nor one-thonsandtb 
part so thick, as the finest needle. 

Srane persons can only distinguish Uack, white, and grey. 

Domestic society is the seminary of social affections, where the first elements are 
ao(|nired of that tenderness and humanity which cement mankind together ; and 
which, were they entirely exthiguished, the whole fabric of social institutions would 
be dissolved. 

We would be greatly mistaken if we suppose wealth and rank exempt from care 
and tolL 

There is no other method of teaching that of which any one is ignorant, bat by 
means of something already known. 

Persons have been known to take a fever after feeling the smell of an open drain 

Suppose tiiat, as a punishment, a man it» cendemned to put his linger after two 

rs into the flame of a candle. 

Two substantives, when they come tognther, and do not signify the same 
the former most be in the genitive case. 
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I. — OBLTIO WOBDE. 



{W. WelOh G. GaeUo, L Irish.) 
[The asterisk signifies that the word Is not confined to the dialect 8peciflfid.J 



Alpine. G. 
Bachelor. W. 
Bag.G. 
Bald. G. 
Balderdash. W. 
Bale, (v^ G. 
Bard. W. 
Barrack. G. 
Basket. W. 
Bastard. W. 
Batten. G. 
BaablcG. 
Bay-tree. W. 
Beak. G. 
Beast. G. 
Beg. G. 
Bog. G. 
Boggle. W. 
Boisterous. W. 
Bole. W. 
Bonfire. W. 
Booth. G. 
Bother. 1. 
Bott. G, 
Bonm. G. 
Bragget. W. 
Brake. G. (a bit 

for horsa.) 
Bran. W.* 
Brand. G. 
Brush. G. 
Back. G. 

Bog. W. (a ghost) 
Bom. (n.) G. 
Buss. G. (a kUsJ) 
BattoD. G.« 



Cabbi. W. 

Calf (o/tAe 2^.) G. 

Cant. G. 

Ganl. G. 

Clan. G. 

Clog. G. 

Qoy. G. 

Clah. W. 

Coil. G. 

Coke. G. 

Combe. W. 

Coot W. 

Crag. G. 

CrodceiT. W.* 

Crone. G. (an cUd 

woman.) 
Crowder. W. 
Crown. W. 
Cuddle. W. 
Curd. W. 
Cut. W. 
Dad. W. 
Dainty. W. 
Dale.— Dell. W.* 
Dandmif. W. 
Damock.— Dao- 

nodc G. 
Decant. 6. 
Flannel. W. 
Flununery. W. 
Frith. G. (mwir- 

lofid.) 
Geek. G. (to to$9 vp 

tkeluad.) 
Gown. W. 
Grid4roD. W. 



GrueL W. 
Gyves. W. 
Harlot. W. 
Havock. W. 
Hilding. W. 
Hog. W. 
Hover. W. 
Ingle. G. 
Jerk. W. 
Jolt W. 
Kecks. — Eedc^. 

W. 
Kid. W. (a bnuh 

Lick. W. Cto beat.) 
Loop. G. 
Marigold. W.» 
Mine. G. 
Minnow. G. 
Murle. W. 
NogghL G. 
Pau. (t>.) W. 
Pall. (nO W. 
Pallet G. 
Paw. W. 
PeeL W. (atmaU 

fortrea) 
Pellet W. 
Pferk.— Pert W. 
Piggin. G. 
Pike. Bret (JUh.) 
Pikelet. W. 
Pin. W. 

Plait— Pleat W. 
Plaid. G. 



Plea. W. 
Plight W. 
Pour. W. 
Pumpkin. W. 
Put W. 
Quip. W. 
Rasher. CeU 
Sham. W. 
Size. W. (?) (gW 
Slab. W. 
Soggy. W. 
Solder. AV. 
Spree. 
Suet W. 
Tabard. W. 
Tackle. W. 
TalL W. 
Tanlst G. 
Tankard. G. 
Tarry. W. 
Tether. W. 
Tingle. W. 
ToU. W. 
Toss. W. 
Tuck. W. 
Wabble. W. 
Waist W. 
Wanton. W 
Welt W. 

Wbifr. w. 

Whim. W. 
Whisky. L 
Wimble. V. 
Whip. W 
Wcket H. 
Wire. 
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n. — BOANDINAyiAN WOBDS. 



(J. lodandie, D. Dankh, N. Norwegian, 8. StoediOk) 



Arch. L dy. 
Awk. — Awkward. 

L 
Backgammon. D. 
Ballast D. 
Barge.— Bark.— L 
Bark. L (p/atrec) 
Bask. L 

Beck. L alrook. 
Bea.D. (a piUow.) 
Big. I. 
Bilberry. D. 
Bloat. — Bloated.— 

Bloater. & 
Blond. !.• 
Blunderbuss. S. 
Bound.— Bown. L 
Box. D. («.) 
Balk. D. (at in 

Indh-headt.) 
Bimch. — Bunk. — 

Bung. L 
Bush. — Busk. I. 
Busk. I. (v.). 
Bustle. I. 

Oackle.— Gaggle.S.* 
Cade. I. (Of a cadi 

lamb.) 
Qike. S. 
CaU.I. 
Cast. I. («.) 
Chanun. — Champ. 

x« 
Champion. I. 
Chuckle. L 
Clamour. SL 
Clear. 1. 
Clump. I. 
Clumsy. L 
Cod. L (a huik.) 
Cock. D. (a boat.) 
OoUow.— CoUy. t 

soot. 
Cope. L (v.) 
Cow. D. (t>.) 
Crank. S. (a.) ( 

ticaZ.) 
Cr\vkle. D. 
Cripple. L 
Cross. !.• 
Crouch. I. 
Cub. L 

Cncklng-/8Vool. L 
CaJtn. L 
IkUxy,—Dej. S, 



Dale.— DeU. L* 
Dangle. S.* 
Dewli^ D. 
DUling.— D 11 IJ 
Dog. L 
Doggrel, L 
Dor. L (v.)* (to 5e- 

fooL) 
Dowdy. L 
Draggle. 8. 
Drake. S. 

DraaeU— Drosid. D. 
Dredge*— Drizzle. D. 
DriveL D. and L 
Drub. L 
Dug. & 
Dunch. D. (to 

thump,) 
Dusky. S. 
Ferly. I. (wmdtr.) 
Fettle. L 
FUly. N. 
Flit D. 
Flizz. & 
Flounce. S. («.) 
Flounder. & 
Flume. N. 
Fluster. I. 
Fog. D. mist. 
Fond. L 
Fbrse. L (a water- 

foU.) 
Freak. I. a num. 
Freckle. L 
Frith.— Firth. L 
Froth. L 
Gal^. D. a twipU' 

ton, 
Qsg-tootk. L 
Qain.— Oalnly. I. 
Gtole. L (v.) 
Oale. N. (n.) 
Galley. I. 
Gkunmon. D. (on 

exclamation.) 
Oar. L 
Gauntlet S. 
Gat4oo<&ed. S. 
Gem. I. 

GiU. S. (({f a/tJL) 
Glzen. X. 
Glare. K. 
Glamour. L 
Glede. L (a Km 



Glldder. D. (sUp- 

perjf.) 
Glop.— Gloppen. L 
Glout— Gloat S. 
Gnash. D. 
Grains. D. 
Jhe Grains. D. (a 

harpoon.) 
Groin. D. 
Grow. — D. A" ^ 

froubZaci 
GroveL 1. 
GulL D. a duf^ 
Gust L 
Haberdasher. L 
Haggle. L 
Halse. L toseltUt, 
Hamble. — Ham- 

meU I. (po lame,) 
Harrow. D. 
Haze. — Hazle. K. 
Hit I. 
Hoggins. L 
Hoity-toity. S. 
Housel. I. 
Hugger-mugger. S. 
HnlL N. (u) to 

OtNVB. 

Inkling. L 
Jeer. I. 
Jolly-boat D. 
Kedge. L (I) om <m- 

eltor; (2) frritfc. 
Kedge-beUy. L . 
Keelson. — Kelson. 

D. 
Keg. N. 

Kelter. S. (ready.) 
Koispeckle. N. 
Kickle.— Kittle. X. 
Kid. L a young 

goat. 
Kid. L (Of <ift Ud- 

•MfP.) 
Kilt S. 

Kindle. L(o«e(^ 

to. 
Kitteiu— Kiaing.— 

Kitae.K. 
Lam.L (v.)toheat. 
Lawn. K. 
Leam. I. (gUam.) 
Leg. L 
Levin. N. (I^%«- 



(« 



Ling. L a kimd of 

Aeofik. 
Lbik. L (1) a rau- 

«)V« ; (2) ajoisU 

qf a chain. 
Lfn8tock»& 
Loover. L* 

(himney.) 
Lout L (v.) 
Low. L (Jlamt.^ 
Lurch. — Lurk. X 
Mane. L 
Ifare. L (a» 

nightmare.) 
Marram,!. 
Marrow, L 
MauL I. (v.) 
Mermaid. L 
Midden. L 
Mire.L 
Mitten. N. 
Morkin. Lcatrrion, 
Mort L a greet 

quantity. 
Moakend. L ds> 

eayed. 
Muck. N. 
MuUedok. 
Nagging. - 

N. 
Narwhal. 

eetk-unioom,) 
Neive. L 
Nis^ard. K. 
Nightingale. L 
Nithing. L (a vOt 

fellow.) 
Oaf. L aHmpletom, 
Odd. N. 
Pawn. L* 
PeaL L 
Pedigree. L 
Peevish. D. 
Pet a afit qfHB- 

pUcuute. 
P^ln.— P 
Pbd. D. 
Prog. K. (iwandtk) 
Prune. — Protn. L 
Pag-mtR. D. 
Pulse. D. 



(dM^) 
-Naggy. 

L (ttt 



-P^D. 



sage. 
Bake. D. a 

man. 
RansarlL S. 



Vic 
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Rate. S. to (hide. 
Root S. 
Rove. D. 

Scald.~ScaIder. JX 
Scant D. 
Score. L 
Screak. SL 
Scrip. S. 
ScaU. L (a maU 

boat,} 
Scat t (a <k0rt 

toO.) 
Shirt D. 
Shriek. & 
ShrilL S. 

sat & ffMI(i»«IiNM 

Skew. IX 
Skip.L 



Skirt D. 

Skit I. 

SkuU. L 

Sky. & 

Slag. D. 

Slake. I. 

Slant & 

Slash. L 

Sleave. L 

Sk>t L Cthe track 

qfadur,^ 
Slug. D. 
Smatter. D. 
Smicker. S. 
Smile. S. 
Smug. D. (neat.) 
Snare. D. 
Sueafi.— Saab. D. 



Snadge. P. 
Snug. D. 
Spirt. S. 
I^poon. I. 
Sprain. S. 
Sprawl. IX 
^nd. D. 
Squall. & 
Squeak. S. 
SqneaL & 
Stack. D. 
Staff. L a ftan«a. 
Stumble. L 
StTunp. D. 
Swig. L 
Switch. & 



Tang.— Tangle. & 
Tarn. L 
Thrive. IX 
Thrum. L 
Thurs-day. D. 
Tramp. 8, 
Trap.& 
Trigger. D. 
WaiLL 
Warlock. L 
Weld. & 
Whim. L 
Whirl. L 
Wicker. D. 
Window. D. 
Wing. S. 
Wisp. S. 



IIL— €K>TfirO WOBDS. 



(J>. Duteh, O. Oennan, F. BlemUk.) 



Avenge. 0. 
Awning. Q. 
Bad. Q. 
Badge. G. 
Bamboozle. D. 
Bast— BasB. D. 
Begone.— TToe-be* 

yone. D. 
Belong. D. 
Bent G. nufco. 
BllL D. 
Blear. G. 
BUght G. 
BluK IX 
BlondOT. D. 
Boast G. 

Boom. D. (ft h V.) 
Boor. D. 

Botch. D. («. h «0 
Boult — Bolt G. 

Bounce. D. 
Boy. G. 
Brabble. D. 
BradL— Braokisb. 

G. 
Brandy. G. 
BratUoe^— BartiiaiL 

G. 
Buckwheat G. 
Buff. G. duB qf oo- 

10111% Ac. 
Bull. G. amimak 
BoUy.— ttullyrook. 

D. 
Bulwark. D. 
^m. — Boon. — 

Bump. D. 



Bum-bailif. D. 
Bumpkin. G.* 
Bunch. — Bunk. — 

Bung. G. 
Buoy. D, 
Buskin. D.* 
Bu8h.-rBa8beL D. 
Buss. 1). aveud. 
Butter.— Butterfly. 

G. 
Bottofik. D. 
GaronsaG. 
OatkiD. D. 
Oaterpillar. D. 
Chaff. D. (v.) 
Ohaffer. G. (vj 
GbaldeilL — (%aw* 

dron. G. 
Chap. — Chip. — 

Chop. D. 
CharooaL D. 
Chimb. D. Hm qf a 

VOM. 

Chink •coufl^ — 

diin-oough. D. 
Ghltter. D. 
Ohitterling. D. 
Chub. G. 
Clamber. G. 
Qamp.— Clump. D. 
Clang.— (^a:ik. G. 
Clash. G. 
Clatter. D. 
Uever. D. 
CUck.— Clioket D. 
Clench.— CUiMfa. D. 
Qlnk. D. 
Gkdflter. G. 



CSoshe. D. 
aoud. D. 
Clown. D. 
Cockle. D. («.) 
Goiter. D. 
Codger. G. 
Comber. D. 
Coomb. D. 
Copes - 1MWI, or 

•Mate.— D. 
Oot^ueon. — Quoi* 

quean. D. 
Cough. D. 
Cower. G. 
Cramp. D. 
Craunch. D. 
Craw. G. tte Mecft; 

Ac 
Crawl. D. 
Creek. D.abroelb. 
CreweL G. 
Cricket D, an in- 



Crone. D. on eld 

9hup. 
Cruise. D. 
CndgeL D. 
Car. D. 
CurL D. 
Cumber. D. 
Damp. G. («. k «.) 
Dan<fie. G. 
Dank. G. 
Dapper. D. 
DBre.G. letelWti- 

fied. 
Daunt 
Deoqy. D. 



Denoe — Dldcens.G 
Dew-berry. G. 
Diamond. G. 
Didapper. D. a 

toaUrlfMi. 
Dock. G. (1) a 

frufuOe; (2) a 

iluiot, 
DoUey. D. 
DoitD. 
Dole. G. a tUp qf 

pattum, 

mi. G. 

Dollar. D. 
Dot D. 
Dote.D. 
Dotterel. D. 
Down. Q.oMthitOo- 

dawn. 
Drabble. D. 
Dragoon. D. 
Drake. — Drawk. D. 
Dmpe-theM. D. 
Drawl. D.* 
Dream. G. orD.* 
Dredge. D. an an- 

cAor. 
Dretch. G. 
Dria G. a kind oj 

elofk. 
Drow^. D. 
Duck D. (v. L n.) 
Dumps. D. 
Ember-dayt G. 
Err. G.« 
Etch. G. 
Fade. D. 



2J4 



APPENDIX. 



Fey. O. 

Filberd. G. 
Pknble. a. 
Fine. Q .• 
Finical. — Finikin. 

D. 
Fir. Q. 
Fix. D. 
FlAilc D. 
FiaiL U. 
Fleech. Q, 
Flew. li. (1) ten- 
der; (2) shallow, 
Flew-ne^. D. 
Flows. G. 
Flook. G. 
Flunkey. G. 
Flush. G. a mm' 

6<r, 
Flash. D. immedi' 

aite. 
Flutter. G. 
Fob. G. (v.) 
Fog. G. (t>.) 
Fop. G. 
Font G. 
Forge on. D. 
Fraught. G. 
Furlough. D. 
Gain. G. (in oom- 

position.) 
Gallipot D. 
Gkuxien. G. 
Gas. D. 

Gash. G. to cut. 
Geek. D. to qwrt, 

deridet &c 
Gherkin. G. 
Gibbet. D. 
Girl. G. 
Glance. D. 
Glaver. D. (v.) 
Glib. D. 
Glimmer. G. 
Goit — Gote. — 

Gowt D. a Ouice, 

Ac 
Gooseberry. G. 
Gk)88omer. G. 
Graves. — Graving- 

dock, G. 
Groat. G. 
Groom. D. 
Grout D. 
Grub. D. (v.) 
Guess. D. 
Guile. D. 
Haberdine. D. 
Hackbut D. 
Hale.— Haul. G. 
Halibut D. 
Halloo. G. 
Halm.—H&wm. (?. 



D. eo M- 

bruoe. 
Halae.— Hawse. G. 
" the neck. 
Hank. G. 
Hantla G. 
Hap. — Happy. — 

Happen. D. 
Harsh. G. 
Hatch. G. (said cf 

TrirdtS 
Hatch. D. tofagten. 
Hackle. — Hedde. 

D. 
Haunch. G. 
Heyday. G. 
Higler.— Higgle. D. 
Hind-fterry. G. 
Hob. D. 
Hobbedehoy. D. 
Hocus • poena. — 

Hoax. D. 
Hoddlpeak. D. 
Hodge-podge. D.* 
Hoei D. 
Hog. — HoggeL — 

HoggreL D. 
Hogshead. D. 
Hoyden. D. 
Hoop. D. 
Hop.G. 
Howlet D. 
Hoy. D. 

Hnckie-taeitod. J). 
Huckle-bone. D. 
Huckster. G. 
Hurst. D. 
Husk. D. 
Hustle. D. 
Hut D. 
Ingot G. 
Interloper. D. 
Isinglass. G. 
Jib. D. 0».) 
Kaw.— KedL G. 
Kebbors. D. 
EeeL— Kayle. G. 
Kemlin. — Kemnel. 

D. 
Kerb. G. 
Kilderkin. D. 
Kink. D. a twist. 
Kit D. (1) apaUi 

(2) a brood. 
Knap. G. or D. 
Knapsack. G. or. D. 
Lack. D. want. 
Lane. D. 
Larboard. D. 
Larrup. D. 
Lash. D. to bind. 
Lass. G. 
Lath. G. or D.« 



Lary. D 

Leaguer. D a ly' 

ing,8BC 
Leaguer. G. a smaU 

cask. 
Leak. D. 
Leat (of a mitt.) 

G. 
Ledger. D. 
Leet D. a pect- 

santten€mt. 
LeftD. 

Less. G, termina- 
tion. 
LeaseL G. a por- 

Hoo. 
Lights. G. 
Lime. G. a Um^' 

tree. 
Linen. G. 
line. G. (v.) 
Ling. D. a oodfiA. 
link. D. a torch. 
litmus. D. 
Lobby. G. 
Log.1). 

Lombard-AmiM. D. 
Loot D. 
Lop. G. 

Loon.— Lown. D. 
Loop-Aole. D. 
Loover. D.* 
Lour. G. 
Lout D. 
Lukewarm, G. 
Lusk. G. a dM^, 

Ao. 
Mangle. G. (ft &«.) 
Marigold. D.* 
Marl. D. 
Mask. D. 
Maulstick. G. 
Mautiier. D. 
Mazer. G. 
Mazzard. G. 
Measles. D. 
Mellow. G. 
Menild. — Meanel- 

led. G. speckled. 
Mew. G. 

TAitt.Q.iU-humour. 
Mizzle. D. to rain 

fine. 
M!ol>-cap. D. 
Mole. — MeuM- 

vxtrp. G. 
Monk.G. 
Moor. D. (».) 
More. G. root <f a 

tre0,&c. 
Moult D. 
Mud. G. 



Mug. G. an«xrthm 

pot. 
Mulberry. G. 
Mullock O. na> 

bisk. 
Mum. G. beer. 
Mumps. G. 
Musty. G. 
Nick. G. Old mat 
Nick. G. as innieh 

wmie. 
Nozzle. G. 
Nudge. G. 
Oast D. a ^eOn. 
OBaL G. 
Ogle. G. 
Pack. G. 
Pahn. G. tree. 
Pay. D. to daaOf 

wiikpitdi, 
F^a^odtet D. 
Peer. G. (t».) 
Pet D. 
Pew. D. 
Pidde. D. 
Piddle. G. 
Pig. D. (1) amntoJ. 

(2) iron. 
Pinfold. — Pindar. 

D. 
Pip. G. 

Pismire. D.themnt 
Platform. D. 
Plash. G. 
Plight 0. 
Plough. G. 
Plug. D. 
Ply. G. 

PolL— Pollard. D. 
Porthole. G. 
Prank.— Pranoe. G. 
Prime. D. («.) 
Prim. D. 
Prop. D. 
Pudgf. G. 
Puke. G. 
Punt. D. 
Purblind. D. 
PurL D. (r.) 
(^uack. G. 
Quartz. G. 
Queer. G. 
Quoit D. 
Rabbit. D. 
Race. D. 
Raff. G. 

Rail. G. an inik 
bar. 

Rail. D. to 
RamUe. D. 
Rant O. 
Rash. D. 
RatUn. D. 
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Bave. D. 
Ravel. D. 
Beef. D. (nauHeal 

(em). 
Beef. Gt, a chain qf 

rocki. 
ReveL D. 
Riff-raff. G. 
Rifle. G. 
Rob. G. 
Roe. G. 

Rouse. G. a lumper. 
Rout G. 
Rab. G. 
Radder. G. 
Rumble. G. 
Rnmmer. D. a 

large gUu$. 
Rump. G. 
Runt D. 
Rutter. D. a 

trooper. 
Sable. G. 
Sasse. D. ailuice. 
Scallop. D. 
Scalp. D. 
Scamble. D. 
Schooner. G. 
Scold. D. 
Sconce. G. 
Scoop. D. 
Scowl. G. 
Scrabble. D. 
Scramble. D. 
Scratch. G. 
Screw. D. 
Scrab. G. 
Scalk. D. 
Scum. G. 
Seem. G. 
Shalm. — Shawm. 

Q.amiuicalpipe, 



Shatter. D. 
Shingle. G. 
Shive. D. aOAet 
Shore. D. 
Shrimp. G. 
Judder. G, 
Shy. G. 

SimneL G. aedht. 
Skate. D. ice nkoe. 
Skellum. G. 
Sketch. D. 
Skiff. G. 
Skim. G. 
Skipper. D. 
Slabber. G. 
Slap. G. 
Slatter. G 
Slave. G. 
Slaver. G. 
Sled.— Sledge. D. 
Sleek. G. 
Sleight. G. 
Slender. D. 
Slice. G. 
Slight. G. 
Slim. G. 
Sloop. D. 

Slotteiy. G. tqwUid. 
Sloven. D. 
Slubber. G. 
Sluice. D. 
Slur. D. 
Slut D. 
Smalt D. 
Smelt D.rr.) 
Smuggle. G 
Snack. D. 
SnafiBe. D. 
Snap. D. 
SnarL G. 
Snast G. 
Snatcl). D. 



Sniff. D. 
Snip. D. 
Snipe. D, 
Snort D. 
Snout G. 
Snub. D. 
Snuff. D. 
Sod. D. 
Sop. D. 
Souse. G. 
Spang. G. 
I^ite. D. 
Splice. D. 
^linter. D. 
Split D. 
Sport G. (?) 
^t D. 
Spout. D. 
Sprat D. 
Squander. G. 
Squint D. 
Stadtbolder. J 
Stagger. D. 
Stamp. D. 
Start D. 
Steep. G. 
Stilt D. 
Stop. D. 
Stout D. 
Strip. D. 
Strive. D. 
Strut G. 
Stubble. 6. 
Stuff. G. 
Sturdy. G. 
Stutter. 6. 
Sutler. D. 
Swash. D. 
Sway. D. 
Swerve. D. 
Swindle. D. 
TaffereL D. 



Talc— Talk. G. a 

mineral. 
Tallow. G. 
Tattle. D. 
Teal. D 

Thrack. G. to load 
Tick. D. (n. & ».) 
Tight. G. 
Tip. D. 

Touse. G topuU, 
Toy. D. 
TraiL D. 
Trifle. D. 
Trip. D. 
lYoU G. to roQ 
Trollop. G. 
Trull. G. 
Tub. D. 
Twinge. D. 
Twirl. D. 
Twist D. 
Twitter. D. 
Uproar. D. 
Vampire. G. 
Vane. D. 
Veneer, G. 
Wad. G. 
Water. D. 
Wage. G. 
Wainscot D. 
Waltz. G. 
Wamble. D. 
Wand. D. 
Warble. G. 
Wee. G. 
Whelp. D. 
Whimper. G. 
Whisk. G. 
Wreck. D. 
Wriggle. D. 
Yacht G. 
Zinc. G. 



lY. — ^MONOSYLLABLBS OF 0LA8SI0AL ORIGIN. 



Ace. F. 
Aid. F 
Aim. F. 
Air. L. 
Aisle. F. 
Arc. L. 
Ark. L. 
Asp. G. 
Ass. L. 
Aunt lb 
nail. F. 
Bale. F. 
Bale. F. («k) 



(L. Latm^ F. French^ O, Greek,) 



BalL F. a dance. 
Balm. G. 
Bar. F. 
Barbe. L. 
Barque. F. 
Base. F. 

Bay. L. (colour.) 
Bay. F. (to bark.) 
Bay. F. (free.) 
Beak. F. 
Beef. F. 
Beet F. 
BUL F. 



Blame. F. 




Branch. F 


Blanch. F. 




Brave. F. 


Bland. L. 




BrawL F. 


Blank. F. 




Bream. F. 


BolL L. 




Breeze. F. 


Boon. L. 




Bribe. F. 


Boot F. 




Brick. F. 


Boss. F. 




Brisk. F. 


Bound. F. 


(to 


Broach. F. 


spring.) 
BowL F. 




BrolL F. 




Bronze. F. 


Box. F. (athi-ub.) 


Brooch. F 


Brace. G. 




Bnv&\!L. ^, 
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Bnd. F. 

Bodge. F. 

BalL L. iPope^t 

edict.) 
Buoy. F. 
Cade. Lb a cask. 
Gage. F. 
CalL L. 
Calm. F. 
Camp. U 
Cane. L. 
Cape. L. 
Car. L. 

Carp. F. aJlA. 
Case. F. a ckuL 
Case. Lb ttaU, 
Gash. F. 
Cask. F. 
GaaU F. 
Cease. L. 
Cede. L. 
Cell. L. 
Chafe. F. 
Chain. L. 
Chair. F. 
Chaise. F. 
Chauoe. F« 
Change. F. 
Chant. F. 
Charge. F. 
Charm. F. 
Chart Jj, 
Chase. F. 
Chaste. L. 
ChatF. 
Check. F. 
Chief. F. 
Chine. F. 
Choir. F. 
Chord. Q. 
Chack. F. 
Chum. F. 
Chyme. G. 
Chyle. G. 
Cist L. 
Clack. F. 
Clang. G. 
Clause. L. 
Close. L. 
Coach. F. 
Coarse. U 
Coast L. 
Coat F. 
Code. L. 
Coin. F. 
Cone. G. 
Cook. L. 
Coop. L. 
Cord. G. 
Couch. F. 
Count F. 
Course, h. 
Crack, F, 



AFPKNDIX. 




Crape. F. 


Feast Lb 


Gage. F. 


Crass. L. 


Feat L. 


Gain. F. 


Craze. F. 


Feign. F. 


GalL F. Uoff-MAl 


Cream. F. 


Fence. F. 


GalL F. icfnL 


Crest. L. 


Fiet F. 


GaoLF. 


Crisp. L. 
Croak. L. 


Fierce. F 


Garb. F. 


F!fe.F. 


Gaud. L. 


Crude. L. 


Flg.L. 


Gauge. F. 


Crush. F. 


File. L. 


Gauze. F. 


Crust Lb 


Fine. F. tkowy. 


Gay. F. 


Cry. F. 


Fine. L. ajpenotty. 


Germ. L. 


Cue. F. 


Firm. L. 


Gest L. 


Cull. \u 


Fisc Lb 


Gig. F. 


Curt F. 


Fit F. 


GilL L. a MOMMf 


Cure. L. 


Fitch. Lb 


Gland. L. 


Cmt. Lb 


Flame. L. 


GUve. U 


Cusp. L. 


Flank. F. 


Glean. F. 


Cyst G. 


Flawn. F. 


Glebe. L. 


Dam. F. 


netdL F. 


Globe. U 


Dame. F. 


Flock. L. a Uckiff 


Glue. L. 


Danse. F. 


v3odL 


Glnt Lb 


Dert F. 


Flog. L. 


Gnome. O. 


Date. L. 


Flour. F. 


Goal F. 


Damit F. 


Flute. F. 


Gob. F. 


Dean. L. 


¥\MX.h, 


Gorge. F. 


Dense. F. 


KoIL K 


Gouge. F. 


Die. F. 


Foil. F. httf. 


Gourd. F. 


Diie. L. 


Foln. F. 


Gout L. 


DlsaG. 


Foist F. 


Gout F. 


Dome. Lb 


Font U 


Grace. L. 


Don. L. 


FooL F. 


Grade. L. 


Doee. G. 


Force. Lb 


GraiLF. 


Doubt F. 


Forge. F. 


Grain. L. 


Drab. F. 


Form. F. 


Grand. L. 


DrarJim. G 


Fort F. 


Grant P. 


Dram. G. 


Fosse. L. 


Grape. F. 


Drape. F. 
Dredge. F. 


Found. U^tafOd- 
ing. 


Grate. L. (fiomt) 
Grate. F. 


Dress. F. 


FomxL L. to cost 


Grave. F. 


DrolL F. 


, Fount U 


Grease. F. 


Drug. F. 


Fract Lb 


Greaves. F 


Duct L. 


Frail. F. 


Griet F. 


Due. F. 


Frank. F. 


GriU. F. 


Duke. F. 


Fraud. L. 


Gross. L. 


Dure. L. 


Fray. F. 


Group. F. 


Ease. F. 


Frieie. F. 


Guard. F. 


Eyre. L. 


Frii^e. F. 


Guide. P. 


Face. L. 


Friiz. F. 


Guise. F. 


Fact L. 


Frock. F. 


Gulee. F. 


Fail L. 


FVond. L. 


GulflG. 


Faint F. 


Front L. 


Gnrge. L. 


Fair. F. 


Frounce. F. 


Gust L. toMU. 


Faith. Lb 


Frown. F. 


Gyre. G. 


False. L. 


Fruit L. 


Hack. P. 


Fame. L. 


Frush. F. 


Hash. F. 


Fane. L. 


Fry. F. (cooking.) 


Hatch. F. 


Farce. F. 


Fry. F. qNUvn. 


Hanght F. 


Faid. F. 


Fume. L. 


Haunch. F. 


Fate. L. 


Fund. U 


Haunt F. 


Fault F. 


Fur. F. 


Hearse. F. 


Faun. L. 


Furl. F 


Heir. F. 


Fawn. F. 


Fuse. L 


Herb. L. 


Fi^ F 


Fut F. 


Host UIomOMI 
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floet L. army. 
Hoar. O. 
Hoj. F. 
Hue. F. 
Hulk. Q. 
Idea. L. 
Ire. L. 
Isle. F. 
Jack. F. 
JaaF. 
Jamb. F. 
Jaw. F. 
Jay. F. 
Jest L. 
Jet G. 
Jet F. 
Jig. F. 
Join. L. 
Joke. L. 
Jot G. 
Joust F. 
Joy. F. 
Judge. L. 
Juice. F. 
June. L. 
Just L. 
Ketch. F. 
Lace. F. 
I^ache. F. 
Lamp. G. 
Lance. L. 
Lapse, h. 
\at. L. 
Larch. L. 
Lard. L. 
Large. L. 
Laud. li. 
Lave. L. 
Lawn. L. Q) 
IjBX. L. 

Lay. 6. the laity. 
Lay. F. a mmg, 
L^tgue. F. 
Lease. F. 
Leash. F. 
Lees. F. 
Jjens. L. 
Liege. F. 
Lieu. F. 
Lime. F. 
Limn. F. 
Line. L. (noun) 
Link. G. 
LdntL. 
list F. 
Loach. F. 
Lobe. G. 
Long. L. (ac|f.) 
Lotew G. 
Lounge. F. 
Luce. Lb 
Luff. F. 
Lure. F. 



Lute. F. 

Lymph. L. 

Lynx. L. 

Lyre. L. 

lifooe. L. a club. 

Mace. L. a kind of 
of nice. 

MalL F. armour. 

MaU. F. a bag. 

Male. F. 

MaU. L. 

Mange. F. 

Map. L. 

March. L. (he 
month. 

March. F. 

Marque. F. 

Mars. L. 

Mask.F. 

Mass. L. a heap. 

Mass. Lb (rel^iom 
ceremony. 

Match. F. 

Mate. F. 

Maund. F. 

May. L. (htmovUh. 

Meal. F. 

Mean. L. middle. 

Merd. L. 

Merge. L. 

Merle. L. 

Mess. F. 

Mew. F. 

Mien. F. 

Mime. G. 

Mine. F. 

Mix. L.» 

Moat F. 

Mob. L. 

Mock. G. 

Mode. F. 

MoiL F. 

Moist F. 

Mole. L. a mound. 

Mome. F. 

Mood. L. in gram- 
mar. 

Moor. L. an 4fi^ 
cam. 

Mop. li. 

Mosque. F. 

Mount F. 

Move. L. 

Mulct L. 

Mule. L. 

Mull. L. wine. 

Mumm. G. 

Munch. F. 

Mure. L. 'oiooU. 

Muse. L. 

Musk. L. 

Must L. 

Must F. ' 



I Mute. JU. 
Mute. F.' 
Naeve. Lb 
Nard. G. 
Neat F. 
Nep. L. aT^auA. 
Nerve. L. 
Net F. 
Niche. F. 
Niece. F. 
Node. L. 
Noise. F. 
Nome. G. 
^oose. F. 
Note. L. 
Noun. Ij. 
Nude. L. 
NulUL. 
Nurse. F. 
Nymjdi. G. 
Ode. G. 
Orb. L. 
Ore. \u 
Ounce. L. 
Oust. F. 
Pace. F. 
Pact. L. 
Page. L. 
Page. F. 
PalL G. 
Paint F. 
Pair. L. 
Pale. L. (tt.) 
Pale. L. (a.) 
Pall. L.* ado tJk. 
Palm. L. 
Pane. F. 
Pant F. 
Pap. L.* a teat. 
Pap. L.* tqftfood. 
Par. L. equoMty. 
Paid. L. 
Pare. F. 
Parse. L. 
Part L. 
Pasch. G. 
P&ss. L.* 
Paste. L. 
Paunch. L. 
Pause. G. 
Pave. L. 
Pay. F. 
Peace. L. 
Peach. F. 
Peel. F. 
Peep. L.* 
Peer. F. 
Peg. G. 
Pegm. G. 
Pdt L. (n.) 
Pelt L. («.) 
Pen. L. 
P6rch.F.afneaftir«. 



Perch. L. afiik. 
Phlegm. G. 
Phrase. G. 
Pie. F. 
Piece. F. 
Pierce. F. 
Pike. F. 
Pile. L. a heap, 
PUe. L. a hair. 
File. L. am onmBi 

head, 
PilL L. (n.) 
PlQch. F. 
Ptaie. L. atroe, 
Pip. !..• 
Pique. F. 
Fix. L. 
Place. F. 
Plague. G. 
Plahi. L. 
Flan. F. 
Planch. F. 
Plane. L. 
Plank. F. 
Plant L. 
Plasm. G. 
Plat G. 
Plate. G. 
Plea. F. 
lUeach. L. 
Please. F. 
Pledge. F. 
Plight. L. lo u«aM| 
Plinth. G. 
Plumb. F. 
Plume. L. 
Plunge. F. 
Poach. F. 
Point L. 
Poise. F. 
Pole. G. 
Pomp. G. 
Poop. L. 
Poor. F. 
Pbpe. L. 
Pbrch. F. 
Pore. G. 
Poik. L. 
Port L. mien. 
Port L. agate. 
Port L. a iSortNMirf 
Post L. 
Pot F. 
Botch. F. 
Poule. F. 
Poult L. 

Pounce. F.jpotodsr 
Pout F. 
Praise. F. 
Pray. F. 
Preach. T 
Press. L. 
Fnst F 
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Prey. F. 
Price. F.* 
Prime. L. 
Prince. F. 
Print F. 
Prize. F. 
Ptompt. £fc 
Prone. L. 
Prore. L. 
Prose. L. 
Prow. F. (natUv- 

cal.) 
Prow. F. valiant. 
Prude. P. 
Pmne. L. 
Psalm. G. 
Pule. F. 
Pulp. L. 
Pulse. L 
Pump, i. 
Pure. L, 
Purge. L. 
Purse. P. 
Pus. L. 
Push. F. 
pyre. Q 
Quaff. F. 
Quail. F. a bird. 
Quaint. Lb 
Quart. F. 
Quay. F. 
Quest F. 
;iullL F. 
Quilt. U 
Quince. F. 
Quint. F. 
Quire. O. 
Quire. F. t/iuU of 

paper. 

lit F. 

ite. F. 

lote. F. 

F. lineage. 
Raft L. 
Rag. G. 
Rage. F. 
Ramp. F. 
Range. F. 
Rap. L. 
Rape. L. 

Rape. L. a plant 
Rare. F. 
Rase. L. 
Rate. U 
Ray. F. light. 
Ray.. L. ajish. 
Raze. L. a root of 

ginger. 
Raze. L. 
Rear. L. 
Reign. F. 
Rein. F. 
Relm. L. lidnem. 




Rest L.M*fktrut 

qf; kc 
Rheum. G. 
Bhomb. G. 
Rice. G. 
RUL U 
Risk. F. 
Rite. F 
Roaa F. 
Roast F. 
Robe. F. 
Rock. F. 
Roist F. 
Roll. F. 
Rook. F. 
Rose. F. 
Rouge. F. 
Round. F. 
Bout F. 
Route. F. 
Rude. F. 
Rule. F. 
Ruse. F. 
But V.Uu track qf 

avAeel. 
Sack. F. sweet toine. 
Safe. F. 
Sage. F. 

Sage. F. a plant. 
Saint F. 
Salt L. a leap. 
Sane. F. 
Sans. F. 
Sap. F. (verb.) 
Sash. F. 
Sate. L. 
Save. F. 
Say. F. 
Scald. F. 
Scale. L. 
Scan. L. 
Scar. G. 
Scarf. F. 
Scene. G. 
Scent L. 
Sdieme. G. 
BcbooL L. 
Scoff. G. 
Sco])e. G. 
Scot F. tax, share. 
Scout F. 
Scourge. F. 
Screen. F. 
Scribe. F. 
Scroll. F. 
Scroyle. F. 
SeaL L. a stamp. 
Searoe. F. to sift. 
Search. F. 
Seat L. 
Sect L. 
See. L. (Moufi.) 
SeeL F. 



Seize. F. 

Sell. L. 

Sense. L. 

Serf. F. 

Serge. F. 

Serr. F. 

Serve. F. 

Sex. F. 

Sheet F.(naiitioal.) 

Shock. F. 

Shot F. 

Sice. L. (at cUte.) 

Siege. F. 

Sign. F. 

Sine. L. 

Sir. F. 

Sire. F. 

Site. li. 

Skain.— Skein. F. 

Slate. F. 

Sneer. L. 

Soar. F. 

Sock. L. 

Soil L. earth. 

Sole. F. {mmn^ 

Sole. L. {adj.) 

Solve. L. 

Sore. F. 

Sort.L. 

Sound. L. 

Source. L. 

Souse. L. 

Space. L. 

Sparse. L. 

Sphere. G. 

^hinx. G. 

Spice. F. 

Spike. U 

Spine. L. 

Spire. G. 

Spiss. L. 

Spleen. G. 

Spoil. L. 

Sponge. L. 

Spouse. L. 

Spume. L. 

Spurge. L. 

Spy. F. 

Squad. F. 

Square. L. 

Squill. L. 

Staff. F. {military.) 

Stage. F. 

Stanch. F. 

State. L. 

Stay. F. 

Stew. F. 

Still. \..distiaaiim. 

Stole. L. 

Strain. L. 

Strait. L. 

Strange. P. 

Strict L. 



Style. In 

Sae. F. 

Sag. L. 

Suit F. 

Sum. L. 

Sard. J« 

Sore. F« 

Sarge. L. 

Qylph. a 

Syrt L. 

Tack F 

Tact L. 

Taint L. 

Tan. F. 

Tang. G. 

Tank. F. 

Tap. F. 

Tare. F. 

Tart F. 

Task. F. 

Taste. F. 

Taunt F. 

Tax. F. 

Teil. L. 

Tempt L. 

Tench. L. 

Tend. L. 

Tense. L. tfi gram 

mar. 
Tense. L. tight, 
Tent L. 
Terse. L. 
Test L. 
Text L. 
Theme. G. 
Threne. Q. 
Throb. G. 
Throne. L. 
Thrust L. 
Thyme. Q. 
Tide F. 
Tierce. F. 
Tiff. F. 
Tinge. L. 
Toast L. 
Toll. L. 
Tomb. G. 
Tome. G. 
Tone. L. 
Tope. F. 
Toph. L. 
Torch. F. 
Tort F. 
Touch. F. 
Tour. F. 
Trace. L. 
Track. L. 
Tract lu 
Trade, L. 
Train. F. 
Trait F. 
Trance. L 
Trap. P. 
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Trave. F. 
Fray. L. 
Treat F. 
Trench. F. 
Tretis. F. 
Tret. L. (?) 
lYey. F. 
Tribe. I* 
Trick. L. 
Trine. L. 
Tripe. F. 
Trist. L. 
Trite. L. 
Troop. F. 
Trope. G. 
Trot. F. 
Trouioe. F. 
Trace. F. 
Truck. F. 



Truck. G. 
Trump. F. 
Trunk. L. 
Truss. F. 
Tiy. F. 
Tube. L. 
Tuft F. 
Tune. L. 
Type. G. 
Xfrge. L. 
Urn. U 
Use. L. 
VaiL F. 
Vain. I* 
Vale, L. 
Valve. L. 
Van. F. 
Vase. L. 
Vast L. 



Vault L. (n.) 
Vault L. (v.) 
Vaunt F. to boost. 
Vaunt F. the first 

part. 
Veal. F. 
Veer. F. 
Veil L. 
Vein. L. 
Vend. L. 
Venge. L. 
Vent U (?) 
Verb. Lb 
Verge. L. (n.) 
Verge. L. («.) 
Verse. Lb 
Vert L. 
Vest F. 
Vetch. L. 



Vex. L. 
Vice. L. 
Vice. F. apreu. 
View. F. 
Vile. L. 
Vtae. L. 
Vive. L. 
Vogue. K. 
Voice. F 
Void. L. 
Vote. F. 
Vouch. L. 
Vow. F. 
Wage. Lb 
Wait U 
WaU. L. 
Wince. L. 
ZeaL G. 
Zone. G .• 



* In the preparation of these lists» and of the others contained under Debitatiox, 
1 have followed Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood's Etymolngiedl Dictionary (so fax as thai 
work extends). Mr. Ernest Adams's Elements, Dr. Latham's Mnf^ish Language, Dr 
iLDgus'B Bankbook, and Dr. Beid's Dictionary, 



THfi END. 
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By the same Author, 



A FIRST ENGLISH GBAMMAB. 18uio., pp. 1U8 

(1872) IMce U. id. 

A KEY to the above, with Additional Ezeroises. 

ISmo., pp. 188 (1872) Price 1«. 9d. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND BHETOBIU 

Second Edition. Grown 8vo., pp. 814 (1869) . Prioe is, 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXTRACTS to the above. 

Crown 8vo., pp. 68 (1866) .... Price 6d. 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 

Pari; I.— Deduction. Crown 8vo., pp. 296 (1870) Price 4a. 

Pari; II.— Induction. Crown 8vo., pp. 468 (1870) Price 6«. 6d. 

MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. A Compen- 
dinm of Psychology and Ethics. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo., pp. 888 ri872) .... Price 10«. 6d. 

Also, Part I.— PSYCHOLOGY AND HISTORY 

OP PHILOSOPHY, pp. 566 . Price 6$. 6d. 

Pari; II.— ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY AND 

ETHICAL SYSTEMS, pp. 336 . Price 4«. ed. 

THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. Third 
Edition. With nninerous Emendations. 8vo., 
pp. 724 (1808) Price 15fc 

THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. Completing 
a Systematic Exposition of the Hmnan Mind. 
Third Edition. ( In pr^f>aration,) 



London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CKX 



MATHEMATICAL AND ARITHMETICAL WORKS 

BTIHI 

Right Eev. J. W. OOLENSO, D.D. Lord Biehop of Nat*I. 



THE ELEMENTS of ALGEBBA designed for the use of SCHOOLS, 
Fabt I. contidniiiff the Simpler Parts of the Science, snitable for seneral School paraoMu 
and as required for the attainment of an ordinary B.A. decree. New Edition, to wmw n 
prefixed a Sketdi of the History of Algebra, by T. H. Gbosb, B.A. late Scholar of Balllol 
College, Oxford lSmo.4«.6(i.— XlTte, 

HUNTER'S EXAMINATION - QUESTIONS on COLENSO*S 

ALGEBBA, FABT I. wHh Graduated Exercises, Problems, &c Umo. Ss.6d. 

COLENSO'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA designed for the use of 

SCHOOLS, Pabt n. adapted to sidt the wants of more advanced Students ; oontaininff the 
higher parts of the subject, with an Appendix of more difficult Miscellaneous Examiles and 
Equation Papers ISmo.fts.— XaT,fiff« 

COLENSO'S MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES and EQUATION 

PAPERS from Pabts L and n. of the Algtbra ; with the AsswxRa limo,9i,fid, 

COLENSO'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, adapted for the use of 

National and Adttlt Sohoous ; contalnlngnumerous Easy Examples and Questions imder 
every Rule, with a Selection of Miscellaneous Sxercises for Practice.. l8mo. ls.6tf.-.KBT, Ss.M* 



COLENSO'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, adapted for the nse of 

Tbaohers and Studxitts in the UNIVEKSITYj being the Large-Paper Edition of the 
A latbra^ Fabts L and n. as above— the Complete Work 8vo. Vis. 6c/_Kiet, ISmo. 7«.6tf. 

rPHE ELEMENTS of EUCLID (the parts usually studied in the 

-L Universities) ; with Geometrical Exercises. New Edition, thoroughly revised, with Scdvod 
Examples of Deduced Problems and Theorems, and tlie Figures of Euclid arranged by them- 



selves for Examination 18mo.44.6</.orwithaKBTtotheExercises,8*.6<l. 

COLENSO'S GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES and KEY. 18mo.3*.6<r. 
COLENSO'S GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES separately, for the use 

of Schools where other Editions of SiccZief may be employed... 18mo. Is. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part I. comprising the Measurement of 
Lines and Angles, the Numerical Values of the Trigonometrical Ratios ; with the Use of 
Logarithms and tlie Exponential Theorem lSmo.3s.6e/.— Kbt,8s.6c{. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part IL comprising the Summation 

of Scries, the Trigonometrical Solution of Equations, and a large collection of MisceUaneoni 
Problems . . i iSmo. ts. 6</.-.Kkt, bt. The KEYS to the Two Fabts, together, 8s. M. 

A SHILLING ARITHMETIC designed for the Use of Elementary 
SCHOOLS. 18mo. price Is. cloth, or with Aitswebs, Is. 6<2. cloth. 

ARITHMETIC for National, Adult, and Commercial Schools : — 

I. Text-Rpok jjrioe 6rf. 11. Examples, Pabt 1. Simple A rithmetie, price id, 

III. Examples, Part II. Compoutid Arithmetic, pri<x to. 

IV. Examples, Pabt III. Freictions, Decimals, Duodecimals, ttCTorioi id. 

y. A vawaym ♦/. *K^ g^»».^|^, .^Ut^ S/^t |T>^|p^^ »f »l.^ „10rC difficult QUZSTIOHS, ptiei 1«. 

ARITI ', of SCHOOLS: to which is 

added a CI» Sdltion, with Notes and Examlnatioii- 
V^VCTs • lSmo.4s.<(f_KlT,fts. 
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